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THE WORKING OF THE CURRENCY. 


Tue experiment which the country 
is at present undergoing in regard to 
its currency—the future experiments 
of the same kind, which, according to 
the promises of its rulers, it is desti« 
ned to undergo—the difference of opi« 
nion which prevails touching the wis 
dom of such experiments—the pres- 
sure which the community feels in 
its pecuniary concerns—the destitu< 
tion of proof which the received prin« 
ciples of currency exhibit—and the 
vast importance of the general ques 
tion, render it a matter of tlre first 
consequence that the actual working 
of the currency should be regularly 
watched. There are doubtlessly peo-« 
ple who hold an opposite opinion. The 
Cockney scribes, who, with inimitable 
liberality, call all who dissent from 
them on any subject “ dolts,” “ boo- 
bies,” and “ knaves,” may be reason< 
ably supposed to labour under the 
conviction that nothing can be known 
on the currency question beyond what 
they have oracularly promulgated. 
And there are other people, of infi- 
nitely more respectability and charac 
ter, who, in all probability, think it 
both idle and pernicious to attempt to 
know more on the question than is 
known already. Our impression, how- 
ever, will, we imagine, be participa- 
ted in by all who have at heart the 
weal of their country—all who wish 
for correct knowledge—all the friends 
of sound philosophy, who are anxious 
to see the currency regulated by prin< 
ciples rendered worthy, by demonstra 
tion, of bearing the name of science. 

We are therefore led to offer some 
VoL. XXYV, 


remarks on the working of the curren« 
cy in the last twelve months. 

We confess we are in some degree 
moved to do this by the circumstance 
that some of the metal people have re« 
vealed an inclination to do, what bears 
a striking resemblance to backsliding. 
One of them, in a most ludicrous ex< 
ge of wrath, egotism, and abuse, 

as admitted that prices may be, to a 
great extent, governed by other things 
than the currency ; and the admission 
takes the ground from under the feet 
of himself and his unhappy brethrén. 
A part of them raised their system 
chiefly on this—a rise of prices is al- 
ways accompanied by enlarged issues 
of currency, therefore the enlarged is- 
sues cause the rise of prices. Now, if 
it be conceded that prices can be raised 
by other things than an increase of 
currency, the concession must bury 
these ill-starred wiseacres under the 
ruins of their system for ever. If it 
be granted that the currency only af« 
fects prices occasionally and compo- 
nently—that without being in any 
material degree influenced by it, they 
may be high, and may fluctuate greats 
ly, there is an end of the present cur« 
rency system and its metal supporters. 
The currency is the sole or primary 
governor of prices in the general rule, 
and is not so only in the exception to 
such rule ; or this system is bottomed 
on principles wholly false. What was 
alleged in the outcry concerning the 
‘*depreciated currency,” the high prices 
of the war, and the ‘‘ excessive issues” 
of the Country Bankers? To what has 
the banishment of gold been attribu- 
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ted, except to the excessive issues of 
Bank-notes and their consequences ? 
On what was the law r ing the 
Country Banks in 1826 founded? Why 
has it been argued that a metallic cur- 
rency must virtually raise, in a large 


degree, the amount of taxation? And’ 


why have the metal people themselves 
proclaimed that such a currency would 
render the Corn Laws inoperative, b 
keeping corn at low prices ?. The tru 
is, the champions of gold, and, to a 

eat extent, the champions of paper, 

ave alike entrenched themselves on 
the same dogmas, that a metallic cur 
rency must be the parent of low pri- 
ces—that if money be abundant, it 
must be cheap, and in consequence it 
must raise commodities to high prices ; 
that if it be scarce, it must be dear, and 
in consequence it must make the pri- 
ces of commodities low ; and that it 
must be rendered, by a paper curren- 
cy, abundant, and by a metallic one, 
comparatively scarce, therefore the for- 
mer must produce high prices, and the 
latter low ones. 

This we mention, because it is ne« 
cessary to bind the enemies of paper 
to their leading doctrines; if they aban- 
don them, they abandon their system, 
and practically confess that the cur 
rency legislation, with which this un- 
fortunate empire has in late years been 
cursed, has been wholly useless—has 
been only capable of producing fits of 
ruin, by making prices low for a mo< 
ment, without having the virtue in it 
to yield its intended benefits. 

Notwithstanding the limitation to 
which small notes had been subjected, 
money, for a large part of the year, was 
extremely ahundant. The country pa- 
pers teemed with offers to lend it on 
mortgage, the Country Banks were op« 
pressed with a surplus of it, The Lon« 
don Banks were oppressed in the same 
manner, and many millions of it were 
deposited in the Bank of England, for 
the sake of security, because they could 
findno employment. Noreduction in 
the rate of interest could relieve it from 
its state of idleness. It may be safel 
assumed, that there was about as muc 
unemployed money in the countr 
then, as there was in the years which 
preceded the panic, or in any former 
period ; and far more of it than there 
Was in the most prosperous days of 
paper currency. 

Now, a we produced this super- 
abundance of money. Certainly not 
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the Country Banks, by excessive issues, 
Their small notes were in course of 
extinction ; and the approach of the 
period for the final extinction of such 
notes compelled them tocontract, rather 
than to increase, their issues of large 
ones. Many of them had been de« 
prived of being by failure. Although 
there was this excess of money in the 
hands of capitalists, there was gene« 
rally amidst business throughout the 
country a scarcity of it. The amount 
of circulating medium issued was even 
less than the legitimate needs of the 
community required, and of course 
there were not too many Bank-notes in 
circulation. 

Here then is decisive proof that as 
great a superabundance of money may 
exist, as the country ever knew ; and 
yet, at the same time, the issues of the 
Country Banks may be even below 
what they ought to be. 

The metal men, however, have 
stoutly maintained, that the supers 
abundance proved, beyond dispute, that 
the issues of the Banks generally, if 
not of the Country Banks in particular, 
were excessive, to its amount. During 
the year they again and again gravely 
urged this, and called for a contraction 
of issues. We will, therefore, throw 
the issues of the Bank of England, and 
all other Banks, into a whole, and then 
look at the matter. The amount of 
the superabundance we will take at ten 
millions. Now, if the Banks had call« 
ed in notes to this amount, the idle 
money could not possibly have gone to 
replace them except in the shape of 
sovereigns, for in such a shape only 
could it have been made use of. If 
the Bank of England, by the sale of 
government securities, the transferring 
of mortgages, &c. could have drawn in 
ten millions of its notes, and there« 
by have given employment to the idle 
money, what would have been the 
fruits? In the first place, by giving 
employment to the money of others, 
it would have deprived the same 
amount of what constitutes its regular 
capital, its own money, of employe 
ment. In the second place, the Couns 
try Banks must either have added ten 
millions to their issues, or a most ruins 
ous scarcity of money must have fall 
en on trade and manufactures. The 
Bank-notes would have been taken from 
one employment, and the superabuns 
dant money would have been sent to 
one wholly different. The population 
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was not fully employed at very inade- 
quate wages ; there was no specula« 
tion ; no charges were made of over« 
trading ; and had there been less trade, 
much misery must have been caused 
by the want of work ; and this is sufs 
ficient to prove, that ten millions could 
not have been wholly abstracted from 
the circulating medium, without fill- 
ing the country with bankruptcy and 
pauperism. In other words, the fruits 
would have amounted in reality to 
this. In order to give employment to 
ten millions of idle money, the same 
amount of other money would have 
been deprived of constant and benefi- 
cial employment, to the unspeakable 
injury of the community. 

If the Country Banks had contracted 
their issues, the effects would have 
been similar. The Bank of England 
must have put out as many additional 
notes as they called in, and thus have 
kept the aggregate issues from dimi- 
nution; or a destructive scarcity of 
money must have been created in gee 
neral trade.’ 

If the Banks generally had given 
gold in exchange for the notes they 
called in, there would have been no di- 
minution of issues or currency. This 
might, however, have had some effect, 
though not a sufficient one, on the idle 
money. But they would not have 
done it. The Bank of England would 
have replaced its notes with govern- 
ment securities, which could not have 
been used as currency ; therefore it 
would have deprived money of em- 
ployment on the one hand, to give em- 
ployment to different money on the 
other. If it had given gold, which it 
had in its possession, in exchange for 
its notes, without buying other gold, 
this would have had no effect on the 
superabundant money ; it would mere 
1 cose employed its idle gold, and ren« 

ered its paper idle. The Country 
Banks, instead of giving gold for their 
notes, would have called in loans: 
they would have contracted their ise 
sues by the annihilation of money 
which was beneficially employed, and 
which could not have been replaced to 
any material extent by the idle money. 

While it is manifest that the super 
abundance did not flow from an in 
crease of issues in the,Country Banks, 
it is equally manifest that it did not 
flow from such an increase in the Bank 
of England. The egate issues ras 
ther declined than increased, and yet 
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idle money kept continually accumu- 
lating. 

These things, then, are evident : 1. 
The Banks did not create the supera- 
bundance by enlarging their issues ; 
they did not, by putting more of their 
own money into employment, throw 
the money of other people out of it. 2. 
In so far as they were concerned, the 
idle money belonging to other people 
could not have been provided with 
employment, except by the rendering 
of an equal amount of what constitutes 
their regular capital, idle. 3. If they 
had contracted their issues, the supers 
abundant money could not have gone 
into the void caused by the contrac 
tion, except in the shape of circula< 
ting medium, which shape it could not 
have taken. And, 4. They could not 
have contracted their issues without 
rendering beneficially employed mo« 
ney, equal in amount with the con« 
traction, idle, to the mighty injury of 
the community. 

Now, what caused the superabund- 
ance? In London the idle money of 
the whole country, to a very large ex 
tent, is collected. Putting out of sight 
that which cannot find employment, 
the bills of all parts of the country are 
in a great degree payable in London ; 
therefore money has to be sent thither 
to take them up with. This money 
is sent through the different Coun« 
ty Banks, and it is generally forward< 
ed before the day on which it has to 
be paid. If town and country bills 
to the amount of one million should 
become due in London daily, and the 
money to meet them should be provi< 
ded three days previously to the day 
of payment, this would cause three 
mnillichs to be laid idle in London con- 
stantly. If the bills should all be pay- 
able at one house, it would always 
have this amount of idle money in its 
hands ; and yet the money, in regard 
to its owners, would not be seeking; 
but would be on its way to, employ< 
ment. When this money is looked at, 
in connexion with that which is seek« 
ing investments of different kinds, it 
can surprise no one if there be always 
several millions of unemployed money 
in London. 

The great houses in London which 
employ their capital in money specu- 
lations, take it:in one year out of the 
money market to use it in loans to Fos 
reign Governments, trading in bullion, 
&c.; and in another year they bring 
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it into this market to employ it in dis- 
counting, the buying of Government 
securities, &c. These houses, with 
their home and foreign connexions, can 
create between one year and another 
a difference of some millions in the 
amount of idle money in London. 

The great mercantile houses through- 
out the country use their capital toa 
very considerable degree in specula- 
tion ; therefore they do notkeepit in re- 
gular employment. At times they have 
a large amount of it idle at their Bank- 
ers’, vested in Exchequer bills, &c. ; 
andat other times they have the whole, 
and large borrowed sums in addition, 
vested in merchandise. These houses 
make frequent and very large varia- 
tions in the amount of money in Lon- 
don. 

Wher there are articles to speculate 
in, the manufacturers and tradesmen 
speculate largely ; when there is no 
speculation, many of them have balan- 
ces in the hands of their Bankers, which 
form an immense sum in the aggre 
gate. They make mighty variations 
in the amount of money in London. 

It will be seen from these cases— 
others could easily be added—that in 
one year there are several millions of 
money in London seeking employ- 
ment; and perhaps in the next they 
are all employed in foreign countries 
in the shape of loans, exported manu- 
factures, purchased corn, &c. Fora 
considerable part of the last year, 
money like this was kept in London, 
and it naturally caused superabund- 
ance. 

If the country collectively make a 
certain amount of net profit yearly, 
and cannot find employment for it, this 
profit must be idle money. If the 
Sinking Fund pay off three millions 
annually, and no new means of re-in- 
vesting the sum be created, it must 
become idle money, although the 
country may make no net profit. 

During the war, Government, by 
borrowing, created new means of in- 
vestment to the amount of many mil- 
lions annually. If we assume that, 
after allowing for the operation of the 
Sinking Fund, it borrowed on the ave- 
rage twelve millions yearly, and that 
the Sinking Fund pays off at present 
three millions per year,—the eountry 
possessed, during the war, annual 
means of investment to the amount of 
fifteen millions, of which it is at pre- 
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sent deprived. Then, with a much 
smaller population, it not only pro 
vided the fifteen millions, but it in- 
vested infinitely more new capital in 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade, 
-than it does now. We believe that, 
after allowing for difference of popu- 
lation, its annual savings in the war 
amounted to forty or fifty millions 
more than. they amount to at present. 
Its capital then rapidly increased, but 
there is every indication that it is at 
this period rapidly diminishing. The 
change is most melancholy and por- 
tentous. 

If, when Government annually took 
twelve millions out of the money mar- 
ket, and destroyed the sum as capital, 
money was in general sufficiently 
plentiful, it is not surprising that the 
latter should be now occasionally 
abundant, when Government, instead 
of doing this, is annually pouring two 
or three millions into the market. 
The wonder is, that the abundance is 
not greater. 

It will be seen, from what we have 
said, that it is utterly impossible in 
the nature of things for the supply of 
money to be exactly proportioned to 
the demand, particularly in London. 
There must, of necessity, no matter 
what the circulating medium may con- 
sist of, be frequently a great super 
abundance: if this were not the case, 
there would often be scarcities of the 
most destructive character. 

It will be likewise seen that, in the 
production of these variations, the 
Banks are as principalsguiltless. Their 
own capital, including their notes, re« 
mains about the same, and is confined 
to the same employment ; their issues 
undergo no material alteration, and 
yet such variations occur. In the pro- 
duction of the latter, they are merely 
the instruments of others ; they apply 
the money of others according to di-« 
rections which they are bound to obey. 
Their customers take two or three 
millions out of speculation, or employ 
ment in foreign countries, and place 
the sum in their keeping for a few 
weeks or months ; they bring it into 
the market in reality as agents; in 
truth it is thrown upon the market by 
its owners, by being placed in their 
hands ; this causes superabundance ; 
these customers take it from them to 
speculate with or send abroad ; it is 

returned, and the superabundance va« 
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nishes. This money is not theirs, and 
in the management of it they have no 
control of moment, if any. 

The doctrine, that when a super- 
abundance exists, the Banks ought to 
contract their issues to the amount of 
it, is in reality this: They ought only 
to be suffered to employ their money 
in their regular trade, when people of 
other trades do not think good to em- 
ploy their money in it. When capi- 
talists take their money out of their 
regular trade, and become for a few 
weeks or months the competitors of 
the Banks, the latter ought to give up 
their trade to them. A banker ought 
only to be permitted to employ his 
money in his own trade at intervals, 
when people of other trades will not 
employ theirs in it. The doctrine, in 
common right and justice, is atro~ 
cious. 

Passing from cause to effects, we 
will look at the subject in the most 
favourable light possible for the doc- 
trine. Suppose that the idle money of 
capitalists accumulates in the market 
to the amount of six or-seven millions, 
and that to give employment to it the 
Banks convert it into sovereigns, and 
call in their notes in exchange for the 
sovereigns, what must be the effect ? 
A large demand for gold takes place, 
which, saying nothing of its operation 
on the price, renders it necessary for 
the Bank to import ; from this neces« 
sity the capitalists require their money, 
in order to trade in gold with it, or if 
no such necessity arise, they are sure 
to require it after the lapse of a few 
months for some purpose or other ; 
the Banks, however, to the keeping of 
which it was confided, have parted 
with it, and they cannot for some time 


. to come recall it; they have given it 


for their notes, and these notes cannot 
be made use of by the capitalists. 
There is no idle money in the market, 
and a demand is suddenly made on it 
for six or seven millions ; a destructive 
scarcity ensues, and many of the Banks 
are ruined ; the latter set to work to 
put out their notes and get in the 
sovereigns again, but before this can 
be accomplished the mischief takes 
place. The notes are got out, and the 
gold is got in again, superabundance 
again appears, and this is repeated. 
To illustrate this further, we will 
observe that the idle money, no mat« 
ter who it may belong to, is placed in 
the Banks, and it is only by them that 
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it can be given for their notes in the 
shape of sovereigns. We will suppose 
that it is all placed in one Country 
Bank. This Bank holds six millions in 
balances and deposits belonging to its 
customers, which it must pay them on 
demand, or at a very short notice ; it 
parts with the whole in exchange for 
its notes. Then its customers call on 
it to return them the money, by ta 
king up their bills in London: its own 
notes will not do this, and it has no« 
thing else ; it is called on for six mil- 
lidns, and it has scarcely a shilling 
which it can use in payment: if it 
attempt to borrow, there are no lend- 
ers; it can only put out its notes, and 
collect the gold very gradually, and it 
must return the money long before this 
can be wholly effected. It is scarcely 
possible for it to escape failure. 

It will be seen, that the call for the 
Banks to reduce the idle money by 
contracting their issues of notes, is in 
reality a call for them to vest the 
money of others confided to their 
keeping in such a manner, as will 
disable them for repaying it when 
called on to do so, and of course to 
place themselves under a certainty of 
bankruptcy. Were they at any time 
to do so, they would a few months 
afterwards be ruined without any run 
by the ordinary course of business. 
They would not do it. 

A striking proof of the truth of this 
is now before the eyes of all. The 
capitalists, &c. who a few months 
ago had so much idle money, have 
since been exporting gold, speculating 
in corn, &c.; they have in conse 
quence called on the Banks for their 
money ; the Banks have taken it out 
of the market, and there is at present 
a scarcity. If the Banks, instead of 
keeping the money loose and in readi< 
ness for the call, had paid it away in 
exchange for their notes, they would 
nearly all at this moment have been 
suspending payment. 

It is manifest, that, although tra 
ding capital, and circulating medium 
or currency—meaning by the term 
Bank-notes and coin—are convertible 
into each other and connected, there 
is still a wide difference between them 
in nature and uses. There may be at 
the same time a superabundance of 
the former, and a scarcity of the lat« 
ter; and it may happen that a defi- 
ciency of currency may cause a glut 
of trading capital. It is generally 
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seen that a contraction of issues in 
the Banks, is, after the first moment, 
followed by an accumulation of idle 
money. The means of small and 
middling traders and manufacturers, 
who can only carry on business 
through the instrumentality of Bank- 
notes or sovereigns, are taken away— 
speculation is destroyed—large houses 
import and export less—the Banks 
cannot employ their own capital and 
the balances in their hands amidst 
their needy connexions—and thus 
capital is stripped of employment. 
On the other hand, an increase of 
issues in the Banks, by stimulating 
trade and manufactures amidst those 
who can only carry on trade with 
Bank-notes or gold, may clear the 
market of idle money. 

What we have said will throw great 
light on the nature of the scarcity of 
money in London, which was felt 

viously to the panic, or that which 

is felt at present, and on such scarci-< 
ties in general. It must be remarked, 
that they relate chiefly to discounts, 
and that they are in a considerable 
degree, so far as regards their more 
direct and severe effects, confined to 
London. In the latter, during a 
superabundance, many of the capital 
ists, mercantile houses, &c. employ a 
tion of their capital in lending and 
iscounting ; in respect of doing this, 
they practically form so many addi- 
tional Banks; and they deprive the 
regular Banks of a large part of their 
business. They do this for a few 
months, and then they turn their 
money to other employment; they 
shut up shop as Bankers, and instead 
of being lenders, they become bor- 
rowers ; instead of discounting bills, 
they draw an enormous amount of 
bills to be discounted. The samé 
things which give the other employ< 
ment to their money, also give em- 
ployment to the idle balances and de~ 
posits of the merchants, &c. through- 
out the country. These effects inevi- 
tably follow. Virtually many irregular 
London Bankers abandon the business 
of Banking—an enormous drain on 
the regular Banks takes place for ba« 
lances and deposits, which contracts 
greatly their means of discounting ; 
the London Banks at the same mo- 
ment have to part with the deposits 
of their town customers, and the 
sums confided to their keeping by the 
Country Banks—additional bills to be 
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discounted are created to an immense 
amount—the Banks are compelled to 
employ the balances and deposits of 
their rich customers in taking up the 
bills of the latter, instead of being 
able to use them in discounting the 
bills of other customers—the addi- 
tional country bills travel to London 
to be discounted—the Bank of Eng- 
land will not enlarge its issues—and 
there are infinitely more bills on the 
market than the amount of Bank« 
notes and sovereigns can discount. 
Of course, none but the best bills can 
be converted into cash ; the inferior 
ones, which during the superabund< 
ance were regularly, safely, and even 
eagerly discounted, are now rejected, 
not from the fear of loss, but from the 
want of means. It will be rememe 
bered, that, previously to the panic, 
the Bank of England daily refused 
bills of the first houses, as well as 
those of others, solely that it might 
keep its issues of notes within certain 
limits. 

Now what becomes of the idiotic 
trash which charges such scarcities 
upon the lending, discounting, or is« 
sues of the Banks? The variation is 
not in these, but in the bills which 
the Banks do not draw ; the amount 
of bills is increased, not by those who 
previously needed discounts, but by 
an additional body of different bill- 
drawers; the glut of bills is pro« 
duced, not by the Banks, or by men 
of bad or doubtful credit, but by rich 
houses, over which the Banks have no 
control. Those who have had their 
bills regularly discounted draw as 
usual, without expecting to encounter 
any difficulty ; the parents of the 
new bills know that their paper will 
take the first place in the market ; 
and it cannot be known by the Banks, 
or in any other quarter, that too many 
bills are in being, until the market is 
overwhelmed with them. 

Many bills are rejected, and the 
holders are in consequence ruined. 
The country banks are suddenly de 
prived of the wonted accommodation 
afforded them by the London ones ; 
they cannot get the bills they take in 
business, and send to London, cashed ; 
therefore they call in, or suspend, 
their advances to their customers. 
Forced sales, to raise money, follow, 
and prices become ruinous. ‘Then 
bankruptcy spreads through the coms 
munity. 
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It will be observed, that the glut is 
in reality caused by bills of the high- 
est character,—the inferior bills are in 
consequence rejected, not from the 
want of property in their owners, but 
solely because there is not a sufficiency 
of bank- notes and sovereigns in being, 
with which to discount them,—this 
insufficiency is the primary cause 
which destroys credit, reduces prices, 
creates stagnation, and fills the island 
with ruin and distress. And, from 
what springs an insufficiency, which 
has such horrible consequences? Some 
crazy dogma or other touching the 
exchanges, or the effects of excessive 
issues? The Bank of England with 
the utmost ease, with great profit to 
itself, and in perfect security, can pro- 
vide bank-notes in profusion ; and it 
is only prevented from doing so, by 
fallacious doctrines; if even these doc< 
trines were as true as they are false, 
its providing of the notes would not 
produce one-tenth of the evils which 
flow from its refusal to do so. 

Although there is in this case a de- 
structive scarcity of money, it is only 
of one kind of money : there is, at the 
same time, a destructive superabun- 
dance of another kind of money, from 
which flows the scarcity. The idle 
capital, in its idleness, caused a scar- 
city of bills, and an excess of notes; 
it now reverses matters, and causes 
a scarcity of notes, and an excess of 
bills. When this scarcity of notes 
takes places, the means and tempta< 
tions of speculation are generally al- 
most — the capitalists have 
got their money vested in goods; 

rices have ote their height; no 
inducement exists for farther specu- 
lation ; and the moment has arrived 
for re-converting the goods into idle 
money, in order to realize profit. If 
even the speculators, &c. hold their 
goods, the regular dealers in such 
goods run themselves out of stock ; 
buy in the most sparing manner ; and 
thereby render their capital idle, and 
draw fewer bills. If the Banks should 
so far increase their issues of notes, as to 
discount every good bill ; the bills, not- 
withstanding, would, in a few weeks, 
fall to their common amount ; an ime 
mense number of the latter, when 
once discounted, would not be replaced 
by others ; and both the speculators, 
on the one hand, and the regular deal- 
ers, on the other, would be zealously 
operating to diminish the aggregate 
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bulk of bills, and produce idle money: 
The Banks might put out additional 
notes, to the amount of — > 
thirty millions, and in a very rt 
period, they would be all forced out 
of circulation. 

If the issue of silver and copper coin 
should be restricted toa certain amount, 
while that of sovereigns should be left 
without limit, the restriction would 
be precisely the same in its nature 
with that which binds the issue of 
Bank-notes to a certain amount, while 
it leaves the issue of bills without li- 
mit. Bills are as much a part of the 
circulating medium of this country as 
sovereigns or shillings ; and it is pree 
posterous to permit them to be drawn 
and circulated to an unlimited extent, 
and then to refuse the small change ne- 
cessary for giving them use. We of 
course speak of good bills. If the re- 
fusal of notes would prevent excess of 
bills in any way, it would not be 
wholly indefensible ; but it cannot. 
The refusal does not operate until the 
excess is in existence; and then it 
renders the latter a source of ruin 
to the community. It undoubtedly 
checks bill-drawing to a certain exe 
tent when it thus comes into opera- 
tion ; but the check, instead of being 
confined to bills which ought not to 
be drawn, falls principally on those 
which are necessary to prevent public 
calamity. 

It is one of the fashionable errors of 
the day to speak of Bank-notes as 
though they were issued for the be- 
nefit of the Banks only ; or, at any 
rate, as though they were lent by the 
latter for profit, to none but penniless 
adventurers. They are almost treat- 
ed as if they were needed by none but 
men destitute of property, and as if 
they were an evil rather than a bene- 
fit to the community. Now, putting 
the interests of the Banks wholly out 
of sight, by whom are their notes 
wanted ? To the community at large, 
and to the rich, these notes are things 
of the first necessity. S ing gene 
rally, they are not lent, but sold; the 
mass of those who obtain them from 
the Banks oi them ; they give for 
them some other kind of money, or 
solid property of some description. A. 
restriction on the issue of them, is 
therefore to a certain extent a restric- 
tion on the community from buying 
them, no matter what it may have to 
offer as an equivalent.—In the same 
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degree in which the restriction has ef- 
fect, the community must be prohibit- 
ed from buying notes on any terms. 

From what we have said, we draw 
the following conclusions. 

1. The general capital or property 
of this country, isin its nature wholly 
distinct from Bank-notes or other cir- 
culating medium. The Banks draw a 
capital from the sale of their notes for 
it, but such capital belongs to them- 
selves, and the chief part of it they do 
not lend tothe community. The Bank 
of England has received for the prin< 
cipal portion of its notes solid property, 
and this property it uses for its own 
purposes, but does not lend it to indi- 
viduals. The case is the same to a 
large extent with the Country Banks : 
they receive in exchange for great part 
of their notes solid property, they only 
lend a portion of this to individuals, 
and the remainder they vest in gold, 
government securities, &c. Upon the 
whole, the Banks borrow more. capital 
of individuals, than they lend to them. 
The mass of the Bank-notes and other 
circulating medium possessed by the 
community has been, not borrowed, 
but bought with solid property: those 
in general who need discounts buy 
their bills with goods or money. Bank- 
notes are only a medium of exchange, 
and the capital or property which they 
represent, must exist before they can 
have circulation. 

2. The term money, when it is 
used in regard to abundance or scar 
city in the money-market, does not 
mean merely Bank-notes, and other 
circulating medium; in reality, it 
means the capital or property with 
which circulating medium is pur- 
chased. There may be, in one year, 
ten millions of idle money in the mar- 
ket, and, in the next, there may be 
none ; and still the amount of cur- 
rency may be the same in both years. 
A body of merchants, &c. may send 
ten millions of their idle capital 
abroad in the way of loan, or in the 
exporting of bullion and goods ; after 
suffering it to remain abroad for some 
time, they may recall it, and convert 
it again into idle money; and in the 
whole process it may not employ a 
million of circulating medium. A 
body of traders may have generally 
capital to the amount of forty mil- 


lions vested in goods; from the de- 
cline of trade, fall of prices, or some 
other cause, they may reduce their 
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united stock of goods to thirty mil- 
lions, and thus render ten millions of 
their capital idle; the ten millions 
enter the market, as idle money, in 
their activity they employed only a 
small amount of currency, and in 
their idleness they employ scarcely 
any. Money, in the more correct 
sense of the term, means capital, 
which will buy circulating medium ; 
in its employment, and in its transi- 
tions from employment to idleness, 
or from the latter to the former, it 
uses more or less of such medium, but 
it often uses very little, and generally 
far less than its own amount. 

3. An enormous amount of the cae 
pital of this country—meaning by the 
term solid property, which, in its ex 
istence, is independent of circulating 
medium—is purposely confined to spe« 
culation. Its owners will not invest 
it permanently, and they will not em- 

loy it in regular trade ; they reserve 
it for speculations, as the most profite 
able means of employing it. Some« 
times it is, for a few months, idle, in 
the keeping of the Banks, and vested 
in government securities; at other 
times it is, for a few months, sent to 
foreign countries in the shape of mo- 
ney and goods, or vested at home in 
merchandise. This capital is distinct 
from the regular capital of the Banks, 
and it is distinct from the capital em- 
ployed in regular trade ; it is solid 
property ; it is not created by the is« 
sues of Bank-notes, and the Banks 
cannot control it. Its owners employ 
it as they think proper. 

4. As this, which we will call, for 
the sake of distinction, speculation ca- 
pital, is sometimes money, and at 
other times goods ; is in one moment 
in the money market, and in the next 
out of it; is to-day in this country, 
and to-morrow in a foreign one; it 
must inevitably cause immense varia< 
tions in the supply of money. It must 
keep the money market continually 
alternating between superabundance 
and scarcity. It must do this, no 
matter whether the currency be gold 
or paper,—whether there be Bank- 
notes, or none. Other things, utterly 
unconnected with Banks, and their 
notes, may often aid it mightily in 
producing such variations. 

5. This capital, speaking generally, 
is not, and cannot be, applied to the 
uses to which the regular capical of 
the Banks, and particularly that forms 
il 
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ed by notes, is applied. It and the 
latter, in the general rule, form two 
different kinds of capital, employed, 
for different purposes, by different 
parts of the community. The capi- 
tal created by Bank-notes, can only be 
made use of, in the shape of such 
notes or sovereigns, by that part of 
the community which employ it. If 
a large amount of Bank-notes be called 
in, without being replaced by sove- 
reigns, an equal amount of this part 
of the community’s capital, saying no- 
thing of the Banks, must be annihila- 
ted. The whole of the speculation 
capital may be idle, and still it cannot 
be used in lieu of the capital so anni- 
hilated. Such a contraction of notes 
must destroy the actively and bene- 
ficially employed capital of one part 
of the community, without being able 
to give employment to the idle capital 
of the other. 

6. If the Banks, when the specula- 
tion capital is idle and confided to their 
keeping, convert it into gold, and re- 
place their notes with it; or if they 
substitute it in any manner for their 
own regular capital, so as to be unable 
to disengage it, and replace it with such 
capital at a very short notice; they 
must place themselves under a cers 
tainty of almost immediate ruin. 

7. There is always a certainty, that 
if this speculation capital come into 
the money market, it will soon be ta 
ken out of it again—that if it become 
idle, its owners will soon employ it 
again in speculation; therefore, its 
coming into the market and its idle« 
ness ought never to cause the Banks 
to reduce their own regular capital: 
their capita] should always be kept up 
to the full point without any reference 
to it. 

8. When this speculation capital is 
taken from idleness into employment 
by its owners, the change must be ef- 
fected in a great degree by the instru- 
taentality of Bank-notes or sovereigns. 
From a shape which employed very 
few of either; it is converted into 
one which employs a vast amount of 
them. The speculator, who had vest- 
ed L.20,000 in government securities, 
now sells, and the sale creates for the 
moment much additional employment 
for notes. A number of speculators, 
who amidst them had L.3,000,000 of 
idle money in the hands of their 
Bankers, and which employed only a 
trifling amount of notes, now give 

Vor. XXV. 
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checques and acceptances for the mo 
ney ; and this creates for notes a vast 
portion of additional employment. 

9. As the speculation capital at times 
— very few notes and sovereigns, 
and at other times employs a vast 
amount, it necessarily causes enor« 
mous variations in the demand for 
them. If the amount of them be li- 
mited from change, there must be fre 
quently a destructive scarcity. This 
capital can always command the por- 
tion of them it needs, in spite of all com- 
petition. If, when it is idle, 40,000,000 
of them are constantly employed b 
that part of the community to whi 
they form the daily capital ; and if, 
when it gets into employment, it re- 
quires 10,000,000 of them, and noad- 
ditional ones can be created ; then it 
will take 10,000,000 from the capital 
of this part of the community. Un- 
der a limitation of the issues of Banks, 
this must of necessity be the case. 
The capital of that part of the com- 
munity which cannot carry on busi- 
ness without the daily use of such 
issues, must be increased or contract 
ed, as speculation capital is idle or em 
ployed ; because one part of the na- 
tion employs its idle capital in specu- 
lating, the other part must have its 
beneficially employed capital taken 
from it; to speculators, regular tra~ 
ders must be sacrificed. 

10. This loss of capital to one part 
of the community through the em- 
ployment of capital in another, does 
not take place, because the property, 
of which circulating medium is the 
representative, is in any very great de< 
gree transferred from the one to the 
other. Toa very large extent, those 
who lose their means of carrying on 
business through the employment of 
the speculation capital, have the same 
property to offer tor notes and sove-~ 
reigns, when the loss takes place, which 
they had previously. To avery great 
extent the poepensy employed in spe- 
culation is only taken from a state of 
idleness into one of activity. The 
case is, the speculation property and 
the regular trade property form two 
distinct masses; and both can only 
be employed through the medium of 
Bank-notes and sovereigns. There is 
an insufficiency of these, therefore 
both cannot be in full — at 
the sume time. When the specula- 
tion property gains such employment, 
it deprives the regular trade property 
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of notes and sovereigns, and thereby 
renders it incapable of ecg used. 

11. If the Banks keep the regular 
trade capital fully supplied with notes, 
and issue additional notes to specula- 
tion capital as it procures employment, 
even until both are wholly employed ; 
these additional notes will only circu- 
late for a very short period. In the 
nature of things, the speculation ca- 
pital will soon return into the market 
again as idle money, and while it is 
ora the regular trade capital 

ill constantly labour to do with a 
smaller amount of notes. The spe- 
culation capital, from the peculiar em- 
sy ear to which it is confined, must 

frequently idle ; it can at all times 

command as many notes and sove- 
reigns as it needs ; therefore it is im- 

ssible for the additional notes to 

ep in constant employment, and as 
often as it may be idle, they must be 
thrown out of circulation. 

12. The speculation capital is con- 
fined to speculation, and it can always 
command as many notesand sovereigns 
as it may need ; therefore it is impos- 
sible for any limitation of the issues of 
the Banks to prevent it from being 
employed in speculation, and thereby 
raising prices. 

13. A limitation of the issues of 
Banks cannot in the nature of things 
be an effectual limitation on specula- 
tion capital ; it can only be one on 
regular trade capital ; and it can only 
limit this, not by constantly restrain- 
ing it from passing certain bounds, 
but by frequently enabling speculation 
capital to strike off a large part of its 
= and necessary amount. Such a 

imitation leaves speculation capital 
without limit, and binds regular trade 
capital to continual variations. While 
it thus forms no security against high 
prices, it compels such prices to pro- 
duce ruinously low ones ; because the 

rices of some articles become high, it 

rings down those of other articles to 
glut ones ; it is the certain parent of 
continual and destructive fluctuation 
of prices. It produces no benefits on 
the one hand, while it produces the 
greatest evils on the other. 

14. To preserve the community from 
the dreadful loss, ruin, and sufftring 
which a great scarcity of money is sure 
to create—to prevent the destructive 
fluctuation of prices which is sure to 
flow from such a scarcity—to restrain 
the high prices of some articles from 


sinking those of others to glut ones— 
to prohibit speculators from strippin 

the regular traders of their capital, an 

forcing them into bankruptcy, depri- 
ving the working classes of bread and 
employment, and rendering themselves 
almost a pest to the country, it is es- 
sential for the Banks to put out addi 
tional notes, nomatter to what amount, 
in proportion, as speculation capital 
gets into employment. Any law to 
prevent the Banks from doing this, 
must be, even demonstrably, false in 
principle and most injurious in opera- 
tion. Experience has again and again 
furnished decisive proof of the truth 
of this, and it has done so in the last 
few weeks. During this period money 
has been scarce, and the Bank of Eng- 
land, contrary to its former practice, 
and in flat contradiction to the curs 
rency doctrines, has discounted in the 
most liberal manner, and put out a 
large additional amount of notes. If 
it had not done this ; if it had kept its 
issues from increase, or had, from the 
stateof the exchanges, contracted them 
in a small degree, what would have 
been the fruits? At this moment the 
community would have been in such 
circumstances as it was in three years 


0. 

Additional evidence to establish 
what we have advanced, will be found 
in our further examination of the 
working of the currency. 

It has been shewn, that for a con- 
siderable part of the year, money was 
about as superabundant as it was ever 
known to be, and yet the superabun- 
dance was not in any degree caused by 
increase in the issues of the Banks. 
Now, what effects had the supera- 
bundance? Did speculation take place 
merely because it existed ? Did it sink 
the price of money, and make commo- 
dities dear? Did it produce high 
prices, and banish gold? No. There 
was almost a total absence of specula« 
tion ; if it was commenced, it was 
from the want of success immediately 
abandoned ; commodities in general 
were at prices so low, that they would 
not yield any profit: and gold, instead 
of being banished, was imported. Did 
this flow from the want of money in 
the Banks? No, they were deluged 
with it; in town and country they 
had it to lend in profusion, on proper 
securities. 

Now, why was there no specula- 
tion? Because the various crops of 
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natural produce had been plentiful in 
proportion to consumption, and the 
abundance of money kept merchandise 
in profuse supply ; speculation could 
not find ground to stand on. And 
why were prices so low as to be losing 
ones? Because, from the abundance 
of money such heavy stocks were kept, 
and so much production and compe- 
tition were caused—because, if the 
prices of various articles of home pro- 
duction had been raised, the abun- 
dance of money would have imported 
a ruinous excess of such articles from 
foreign countries. 

Here, then, is clear proof that a li- 
mitation of the issues of Banks is no 
preservative against gluts of money ; 
and that, speaking generally, such 
gluts will as often prevent, as cause, 
speculation ; and will as often lower, 
as raise, prices. 

In the days of “ excessive issues” 
and “ a depreciated currency,” gluts 
of money like this were unknown. 
The public funds paid more than five 
per cent interest, the Country Banks 
allowed five per cent on their depo- 
sits, there was often great difficulty in 
borrowing money on mortgage at five 
per cent, and much was borrowed at 
a higher rate of interest. Surpassingly 
marvellous it is, that at a time when, 
according tothemetal sages, money was 
in such excess as to be rendered cheap 
beyond all precedent, there was a 
scarcity of it in respect of supply, and 
it was at a scarcity price in respect of 
interest. Surpassingly marvellous it 
is, that when the Country Banks were 
putting out their “ unlimited issues,” 
they actually paid five per cent for all 
the money they could borrow. Sur- 
passingly marvellous it is, that when 
money was in such excess, a suffi- 
ciency of it could scarcely be obtained 
for the legitimate needs of the com- 
munity. And surpassingly marvel- 
lous it is, that money has been far 
more abundant, and has been much 
more subject to violent fluctuations in 
regard to supply, since the return to a 
metallic currency, than it was during 
the suspension of gold payments. 

When the currency was paper, mo-« 
ney was scarce ; when it has been a 
metallic one, money has been super- 
abundant ; when there was a scarcity 
of money, prices were high; when 
there has been a superabundance, the 


_have been low. When we look at all 


past experience, and then turn to the 
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doctrines of the metal people touching 
the “‘ excessive issues” of Banks, and 
the excess of money, speculation, high 
prices, and export of gold, caused 
these issues, we are amazed that nick 
doctrines can be seriously believed in 
by any sane person. The truth is, 
the paper currency did not make mo- 
ney scarce during the war, and the 
metallic currency has not made it 
superabundant during peace. The 
scarcity in the one case, and the super- 
abundance in the other, were of solid 
capital, not of circulating medium ; 
and they were but little affected by 
the kind of the latter. During the 
war, Government constantly borrow- 
ed, and destroyed as capital, all the 
loose money of the country. Money 
never could accumulate in idleness, 
because it was always eagerly sought 
for at a high rate of interest: when 
the speculation capital was not em- 
ployed in merchandise, it could find 
profitable employment in the public 
funds ; and those who had money to 
lend, had always a choice of morts 
gages and other securities before them. 
In consequence, no excess of capital 
was forced into trade and manufac- 
tures: the trading and manufacturing 
interests, upon the whole, had gene 
rally a deficiency rather than an exe 
cess of capital ; they therefore pro- 
duced a deficiency rather than an ex- 
cess of goods; and thus they gene« 
rally obtained high prices. Agricul 
tural produce was in short supply, 
none of moment could be imported, 
therefore it was dear. 

During the peace, Government, in« 
stead of destroying yearly many mil- 
lions of capital, has thrown a large 
portion on the market to seek invest- 
ment. When it borrowed, the loans 
were made to it in such a manner, 
that they prevented the speculation 
capital from becoming idle when the 
latter was not employed in trade: but 
since it ceased to borrow, this capital 
has been compelled to be idle when it 
has not been employed in trading spe 
culations. From this has flowed sue 
perabundance of money: the super- 
abundance has forced an excess of cae 
pital into trade and manufactures, and 
such excess has produced an excess of 
goods, and, of course, low prices. 

If, from the increase of population, 
or any other cause, the demand for 
merchandise and manufactures be 
considerably increased, and the mere 
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chants and manufacturers have no ad- 
ditional capital for supplying the in 
crease, a rise of prices must take place. 
Merchandise and manufactures will, 
without the aid of a shilling of addi- 
tional money, become dear. Without 
the use of any additional money, the 
capital of the merchants and manu- 
facturers will be greatly increased, 
solely by the rise of prices. If the 
supply of capital be kept short in pro- 
portion to the demaud for goods, 
prices will continue high. 

If, from an excess of money, the 
merchants and manufacturers provide 
more goods than demand calls for, this 
alone must make prices low. The 
employment of additional money with- 
out any other cause, will sink prices. 
Let the merchants and manufacturers 
keep in employment an excess of ca 
pital, and they will generally have an 
excess of goods ; the latter must pro- 
duce low prices. If their prices be 
high, give them an abundance of ad- 
ditional money, and this will reduce 
their prices by producing abundance 
of goods. 

This disposes of the doctrine that 
the price of commodities must be high 
or low, in proportion as money is abun- 
dant or scarce. The reverse of the doce 
trine is the truth. The price of money, 
that is the interest of it, will be high 
or low, as the supply is small or large ; 
but when it is used, not as a commo- 
dity to lend, but as a medium of ex- 
change between one commodity of 
trade and another, a continued gene-« 
ral scarcity or excess of money must 
be attended with a continued general 
scarcity or excess of goods, and in con- 
sequence with general high or low 


ces. 

The forcing of a large amount of 
trading capital out of employment by 
reducing the circulating medium or 
destroying money in any other way, 
must naturally lower prices for a time, 
because it produces for a time excess 
of goods ; but afterwards its effect will 
be to raise prices. Let three or four 
millions be taken from the capital of 
the woollen or cotton trade. In the 
first moment, the trade will find it. 
self grievously overstocked with goods 
in proportion to its capital ; it will have 
no resource to meet its payments, but 
to make forced sales ; such sales it will 
of necessity make, and in consequence 
its prices will become ruinously low. 
But let the demand for its goods re« 


main the same, and restrict it from re« 
placing its lost capital ; and its prices 
will soon become high, because, from 
the diminution of capital, the supply 
of its goods will be below the demand. 
Let every trading and manufacturing 
interest be constantly prevented, by 
the want of capital, from bringing to 
market other than a short supply of 
goods, and we must then of necessity 
have high prices. 

We, of course, speak generally ; pri- 
ces must often be occasionally or per- 
manently affected by other things than 
the mere abundance or scarcity of mo- 
ney in this country. What is erro- 
neously called Free-trade, binds certain 
interests to ruinous prices, no matter 
what the state of the money-market 
may be. In countries where there is 
an excess of land, corn must be cheap, 
whether money be scarce, or the con« 
trary: The land always remains ; it 
must be cultivated to yield a profit to 
its owners, and it cultivates itself al- 
most without the aid of money. The 
cheapness arises from excessive supply 
of corn, and the latter arises from ex- 
cessive supply of land: the quantity 
of money, and the kind of circulating 
medium, have nothing to do with the 
matter. In this case, the excessive 
supply of land operates on the prices 
of agricultural produce, as an exces 
sive supply of capital operates on pri- 
ces in trade and manufactures. From 
bad crops, different articles of mer- 
chandise may be occasionally made 
dear, for a short period, by an abun- 
dance of money. But speaking gene- 
rally, in regard to both time and com- 
modities, abundance of money or ca- 
pital will produce abundance of goods 
and low prices, while a scarcity will 
produce the reverse. 

The difference between money, in 
the proper sense of the term, and mere 
circulating medium, will be here ob- 
served. When the Banks were not li« 
mited‘in their issues, they could not 
make money abundant, or prevent it 
from being, to a certain degree, scarce. 
The restrictions which have since been 
placed on their issues, have not pre- 
vented it from being superabundant. 
With a metallic currency, they have 
had a far greater excess of money, and 
have had infinitely more of it to lend 
to speculation, than they had with a 
paper currency. It will be observed, 
too, how superlatively absurd the doc- 
trines of the metal men are touching 
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the difference of effects on prices be- 
tween one kind of circulating medium 
and another. 

On the approach of harvest much 
— took place in wheat, and 
the price rose considerably. When 
the law for the annihilation of small 
notes was enacted, the metal people 
declared it would keep the quarter of 
wheat at from 45s. to 50s. or 55s. 
This egregious nonsense, in reality, 

roclaimed that the law, no matter 

ow population might increase, and 
how the sowing of wheat might vary 
in extent between one year and ano- 
ther, would always, except after a bad 
harvest, keep wheat in profuse supply 
at prices insufficient to cover the costs 
of its production. Trash like this was 
actually put forth and received as pro- 
foundand unimpeachabletruth. When 
wheat began to rise, there was no scar- 
city of it; but, on the contrary, the 
supplies poured into the London and 
country markets were far greater than 
usual, and largely exceeded the needs 
of consumption. It was not known 
that the crop would be a bad one; it 
was matter of certainty that it might 
be rendered almost an average one by 
a change of weather ; and there was 
even much difference of opinion as to 
whether it was a deficient one at the 
close of harvest. The issues of the 
Banks were declining, and the time 
for a great contraction of them was 
at hand. Notwithstanding all this, 
much speculation took place in wheat, 
and the price rose greatly. 

Now what was here the primary 
cause of speculation? A belief, on the 
part of the speculators, that the crop 
would be a greatly deficient one, that 
a supply to cover the deficiency could 
not be procured from abroad except at 
a high price, and that wheat would 
be scarce and dear until the next 
harvest. This, and not the abun- 
dance of money, was the great cause. 
The abundance of money, which pro- 
vided the means of speculation, did 
not flow from the issues of the Banks ; 
the money made use of belonged, in 
the main, to the ulators or their 
friends: it was laid idle at the Banks 
in the shape of balances and deposits ; 
and, when they called for it, the Banks 
had no alternative but obedience to the 
call. A portion of it was vested in 
government securities, aud those who 
bought the securities of them did not 
borrow the money for the purchase of 
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the Banks. While the contraction of 
currency, actual and approaching, 
could not prevent speculation, it was 
equally unable to prevent a great rise 
of price. The price of wheat was 
raised fifty per cent, when the supply 
at market far exceeded consumption, 
solely from the expectation of scarcity. 
It has been said that it would have 
risen much higher if the currency had 
been in different circumstances; but 
wedoubtit. The crop was much bete 
ter than it had often been before in 
«sa of scarcity ; in some parts of the 

ingdom it was about an average one ; 
there was much old wheat, British 
and foreign, in the country; it was 
certain that a large supply could be 

rocured from abroad, and that a 

igher price would greatly increase 
such supply. Our conviction is, that, 
under these circumstances, the spe- 
culators would not have given a higher 
price if the currency had been what it 
was during the war. 

Here then is decisive proof that, 
when there is ground for speculation, 
a limitation of the issues of Banks 
cannot prevent it, or restrain prices 
from becoming very high ones. If 
the currency had been wholly gold, 
there would have been a sufficiency of 
speculation capital to have caused an 
equal rise of price. On the one hand, 
there would not have been so much 
money to speculate with, but, on the 
other , there would not have been so 
much to procure supplies with from 
abroad. 

The doctrines of the metal people 
make it necessary for us to ask here, 
if the speculation capital was all vested 
in the wheat which was in this coun- 
try? Did this capital all go into a li« 
mited quantity of wheat, and thereby 
raise the price? By no means. While 
a part of the superabundant money 
went to the quantity of wheat in the 
market at home, an enormous portion 
of it was-sent to all parts of the globe 
where wheat could be obtained to en 
large this quantity by importations. 
This money operated greatly against 
a rise, as well as for one: if it caused 
the speculative purchases at home to 
be large, it likewise caused the week- 
ly supplies from abroad to be large in, 
or probably beyond, proportion. If 
not a single speculation had been en- 
tered into, the supply of wheat for the 
year would have been much smaller, 
and scarcity-alone would before har- 
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vest have made it far dearer than it 
has been, or will be made by the spe- 
culations. In regard to the whole 
year, wheat has been rendered, by the 
abundance of money, not dearer, but 
cheaper ; it would have been much 
dearer if not a shilling of additional 
money had been vested in it, than it 
has been or will be. 

But then the metal people say the 
high price here was caused by scar- 
city. Well, the scarcity, so far, has 
been little more than an expected one ; 
and there never were higher prices 
when the currency was wholly paper, 
except when there was a scarcity ac- 
tual orexpected. Abundantsupply then 
produced low prices ; when the peace 
took place, corn became ruinously low 
in spite of a paper currency. 

In the last few months much gold 
was exported—now what caused the 
export? Did it arise from the issues 
of the Banks? Did these issues raise 
the price of our manufactures and fo« 
reign goods—diminish exports—en- 
large imports—and turn the exchanges 
against us? No—in all quarters they 
are held guiltless. It is confessed that 
this export of gold was caused, partly 
by the war between Russia and Tur- 
key, and partly by the large purchases 
of wheat in foreign countries. Gold 
was wanted by Russia, and by foreign 
farmers ; it therefore rose in price 
abroad, until it was profitable to send 
it thither from this country. The case 
would have been the same if the cur- 
rency had been a metallic one. The 
issues of the Banks had nothing to do 
with the purchases of wheat abroad, 
or the war between Russia and Tur- 
key. Manufactures were at prices low 
almost beyond example, and still no 
enlarged export of them prevented the 
export of gold. 

A limitation of the issues of Banks 
is, of course, no effectual preventive 
to the export of gold. 

When the rise on wheat took place, 
an attempt was made to cause a rise 
in most of the leading articles of mer- 
chandise, but it failed. A trifling ad- 
vance created by speculation could 
only be maintained for a moment ; the 
essential matter, scarcity or short sup- 
ply, was wanting, therefore the abun- 

ance of money was powerless. While 
wheat continued to rise, other kinds 
of grain remained stationary, or be- 
came _— ; and the prices of co- 
lonial produce, manufactures and la- 
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bour, were reduced. The excess of 
money could only render a single ar« 
ticle of moment dear, and it did this 
through the aid of scarcity. Combined 
with dear bread, it could not even 
prevent other articles from becoming 
cheaper. 

This shews that a superabundance 
of money cannot, unaided, produce 
general high prices; it shews, too, that 
the price of wheat does not govern the 
prices of other commodities and la- 
bour. 

Although money was in such excess 
for great part of the year, it was ex- 
tremely scarce towards the close. A 
large part of the idle money was sent 
abroad by capitalists in the shape of 
gold ; another large part was vested at 
home in wheat ; a third large part was 
vested in wheat in foreign countries ; 
and a fourth large part was sent out 
of the country in the form of manu- 
factures, and the money which ought 
to have come from abroad in lieu of it, 
did not make its appearance. All this 
had a leading share in producing the 
scarcity, although it was doubtlessly 
much assisted by other things. The 
season of the year, the badness of 
trade, the inadequacy of wages, the ine 
ability to get in debts, and the calling 
in of advances by the Country Banks. 
These contributed materially; but, 
however, they were, in some degree, 
the offspring of the withdrawal of the 
idle money from the market. Specula- 
tion in wheat was carried on to a great 
extent in every large place throughout 
the kingdom ; it, in consequence, call- 
ed on every Country Bank, as well as 
on the London ones, for a large amount 
of idle money ; and the Country Banks 
had all to take this money to a consi- 
derable extent, in one way or another, 
from the London market. Such spe 
culation is prolific of bills. A mer- 
chant has in the warehouse L.5000 
worth of corn, which he sells to an- 
other, andreceives his bill in payment; 
the other, in a few days, sells it to a 
third, and receives his bill in payment ; 
in this manner it passes from owner to 
owner, without leaving the warehouse 
until it gives birth to bills of the 
amount of fifteen or twenty thousand 
pounds. These bills, before they are 
due, are all in circulation together, and 
oe they all go to London at near- 
y the same time to be discounted. In- 
dependently, therefore, of the idle mo- 
ney which the speculation took out of 
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the market as the real property of its 
owners, it caused a very i addi- 
tional demand for money by the bills 
it created in this manner. 

Wheat was not lowered, or prevent- 
ed from rising, by the scarcity of mo« 
ney. Foreign wheat has, with little 
intermission, continued to rise almost 
to the moment at which we write, and 
its weekly rise has sometimes been the 
greatest when the weekly scarcity of 
money has been the greatest. There 
has a on been abundance of mone 
to speculate with in corn, althoug 
there has been such a scarcity for the 
carrying on of regular business. This 
tends to establish what we have said, 
that speculation capital can always at 
its pleasure take the circulating me- 
diam from all competitors. The limi- 
tation of the issues of the Banks has 
had no effect in checking speculation, 
and the rise of price in wheat ; its ef- 
fect has been to enable such speculas 
tion to deprive regular traders of their 
means of carrying on business. 

The different speculators created 
employment for a vast additional 
amount of currency ; a proportional 
amount of additional currency was not 
created, therefore they took from re- 
gular trade much of the currency it 
needed, and subjected it to a great 
scarcity of money. The inevitable 
fruits to such trade were stagnation, 
a reduction of prices, and every thing 
which could increase the scarcity. 

Here then is proof that a limitation 
of the issues of Banks cannot prevent 
speculation, and high prices in arti- 
cles which are in short supply,—that 
such articles will be as much subject 
to them with the limitation, as with- 
out it,—and that it will convert spe- 
culation and high prices in these arti- 
cles into a scourge to general trade, 
and the community at large. 

During the scarcity, the Bank of 
England discounted most liberally, in 
utter disregard of the exchanges ; and 
for this it deserves the highest praise. 
But then, in doing so, it recklessly 
trampled on the principles of the fa- 
shionable currency system ; for, ac- 
cording to them, it ought to have 
contracted its issues instead of en- 
larging them. It actually acted on 
the principle of ‘‘ unlimited issues.” 
The course it took shews that it felt 
it could not resort to the contrace 
tion, or refuse the enlargement, with- 
out plunging the country into bank~ 
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ruptcy and suffering ; and this testi- 
fies to the falsehood of the principles 
it trampled on. 

Did this increase of Bank-notes 
raise general prices? No, it even did 
not prevent them from falling. Strange 
to say, an increase of circulating me- 
dium was attended with a decline of 
general prices! This proves how 
worthless the doctrine is, that an in- 
crease of Bank-notes must necessarily 
produce in such prices a corresponding 
advance. 

We have said sufficient for establish 
ing the utter falsehood of the leading 
principles on which the present cur- 
rency system is founded ; actual experi- 
ment in the last twelve months has 
made such falsehood matter of demon- 
stration. These principles, in respect of 
the Bank of England, have been aban< 
doned. According to them, it ought 
always to regulate its issues by the 
state of the exchanges, and to contract 
the former, .whenever the latter be« 
come unfavourable. It has with the 
sanction of government done the re 
verse, and even regulated its issues b 
the call for discounts. When this is 
the case, we ask, why are the princi- 
ples to be adhered to, in regard to the 
Country Banks? It must be observed 
that the law for the suppression of 
small notes had, avowedly, for one of 
its objects, a limitation of their issues, 
to prevent excess of currency. 

The suppression of the small notes 
of the Bank of England was not of a 
nature to contract, or even limit in any 
material degree, the issues of curren 
cy. The Bank, through its arrange- 
ments with government, did not suf- 
fer from the measure in means ; it was 
not compelled to call in or shorten its 
advances. ‘To the London, Manches« 
ter, and Liverpool Banks it made no 
difference whether they had small 
notes or gold ; an abundance of small 
notes was replaced with an equal 
abundance of sovereigns, and the 
amount of currency sustained no dimi- 
nution, from the change worthy of no- 
tice. The Bank enjoyed ample means 
for enlarging its issues at pleasure, 
and the measure, in reality, neither 
contracted the issues of currency, nor 
placed on them any limit of conse- 
quence. 

The suppression of the small notes 
of Country Banks will have a totally 
different operation. In the first mo- 


ment it will be a large contraction, 
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and afterwards it will be a severe li- 
mitation. 

The Country Banks have not the 
means ‘which the Bank of England 
had for substituting sovereigns for 
their small notes, without calling in 
or shortening their advances. The 
suppression of these notes must be the 
annihilation of about an equal portion 
of their trading capital. Their con- 
version of the balances and deposits 
confided to their keeping into sove- 
reigns, is out of the question: they 
must buy the sovereigns to replace 
their notes with ; not with borrowed 
money, but with their own. They 
will not sell their Government secu- 
rities, because these form their fund 
for the payment of deposits, &c., and 
they will not sell their estates. They 
will call in their advances ; practically 
they will call in a vast amount of notes 
without issuing any thing in lieu of 
them. 

A Country Bank in a manufacturing 
district, receives to a large extent, bills 
in exchange for its notes, a portion of 
which it lends to its customers. If 
it constantly have small notes out to 
the amount of L.10,000, and through 
this have bills lent to the amount of 
L.5,000, then these notes in reality 
add L.15,000 to the capital of its cus 
tomers. In consequence, L.15,000 of 
the capital of its customers must be de 
stroyed by the destruction of L.10,000 
of its own capital. The suppression 
of the small notes must take far more 
than the amount from the trading ca- 
pital of the community. 

When the speculation capital is idle 
for a few months, some portion of it 
is sure to be sent in some way or other 
to regular trade; when it is confided 
to the keeping of the Banks they can 
scarcely avoid so lending a part of it. 
It is therefore a matter of the first 
public necessity, that the Banks should 
be able at a moment’s notice to pro- 
vide money sufficient to protect regu- 
lar trade from sustaining any serious 
loss of capital through the transition 
of speculation capital into employment 
in speculation. 

The Bank of England can always, 
if it be only permitted to do so, provide 
money to any amount, that its inter- 
ests may call for. The London Banks 
not only require their trading connex- 
ions to have in the aggregate heavy 
deposits always in their keeping, but 
they hold the deposits of the nobili.y, 
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gentry, professional men, &c. The 
atter deposits are never wanted by 
their owners for trade or speculation ; 
they lie in the Banks to pay the yearly 
expenses of those to whom they be- 
long, or to accumulate for investment. 
When, therefore, the speculation capi< 
tal is dragged at a moment’s notice 
from the Banks, the London ones have 
large funds towards supplying the 
wants of regular trade, and if the 
Bank of England will only discount 
liberally for them, they can fully sup- 
ply these wants. 

The Country Banks are in far dif. 
ferent circumstances. They have no 
regular deposits from their trading 
customers. They py interest for the 
sums deposited with them for a term, 
therefore they must keep these sums 
constantly employed at interest. They 
have comparatively no people of large 
independent fortune, professional men, 
&c. to keep heavy sums with them in 
running account ; andthe money which 
they can afford to keep idle for emer- 
gencies, necessarily consists in a large 
degree of that which they receive in 
exchange for their notes. They re 
ceive interest for their notes, and like- 


wise receive in one way or another to ° 


a certain extent money for them in ex 
change, therefore they can afford to let 
such money lie idle. When the Lone 
don Banks have a heavy drain on them 
for money belonging to one class of 
customers, on account of. speculation 
or badness of trade, they have heavy 
sums to meet it with belonging to an- 
other class which has nothing to do 
with speculation or trade: but the cus« 
tomers of the Country Banks are near 
ly all traders, therefore when they 
have such a drain, they are called on 
for almost all balances, and they can- 
not meet the demands of one class 
with the money belonging to another. 

It is from this a matter of especial 
moment to give to the Country Banks 
every facility for increasing the issues 
of their notes in cases of emergency to 
the extent required by the needs of 
the community. The suppression of 
the small notes will operate powerfully, 
not only to prevent them from doing 
so, but to diminish their issues in such 
cases. In times when money is scarce 
and credit is bad, country people pre 
fer gold to notes in their pecuniary 
transactions ; in other times, they pre- 
fer notes to gold. When the currency 
consists wholly of Bank-notes, they 
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take them at all times, no matter what 
their preference may be; but if it be 
partly changed into gold, they will 
draw out large notes when money is 
plentiful, and throw them in again for 
gold when it is scarce. In such cases 
as we have mentioned, the Banks, in- 
stead of being able to increase their 
issues of large notes, will have the lat- 
ter returned to them for gold; their 
idle money will have to be employed 
in taking up their notes, instead of sup- 
— trade. Whenever gold may 

exported to any extent, rise in price, 
and become somewhat scarce, the 
country people will hoard it in all di- 
rections ; and this hoarding will throw 
in an immense mass of notes to be ex- 
changed for gold. Thesuppression of 
the small notes is exactly calculated to 
make all scarcities of money infinitely 
more severe, and to render them:as in- 
jurious as possible, to both the Banks 
and the community. 

One of the pernicious consequences 
of the suppression will be this,—it 
will annihilate a vast portion of the 
capital of industrious traders of small 
property ; they will be its principal 
victims. They carry on business 
chiefly with notes ; and they are the 
great instruments for circulating them. 
The Banks now can keep them fully 
supplied with notes on loan at all 
times when necessary ; and they have 
a deep interest in doing it, for the sake 
of circulation. The money used by 
these traders must always consist, toa 
considerable extent, of small notes or 
sovereigns ; and, from the suppression, 
the Banks will not be able to supply 
them, except occasiona!ly, with either. 
If they caunot be constantly supplied, 
they cannot carry on business. The 
London Banks pay no interest for their 
deposits ; they sustain no positive loss 
when these are idle ; therefore they 
have generally a sufficiency of money 
to lend to all reasonably safe borrow- 
ers. Their own notes are to the 
Country Banks what the deposits are 
to the London ones. These notes 
form money to the Country Banks, 
which costs them scarcely any thing, 
and for which they pay no interest 
when it is idle: dey can therefore 
always have a sufficiency of it to lend 
to proper borrowers. But, under the 
suppression, they must buy their so- 
vereigns at the full value, therefore 
they must have no more than they 
can buy, and they must have no more 

Vou. XXV. 
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than they can my constantly em- 
ployed, excepting those necessary to 

e kept always by them to meet runs. 
They will no longer have the means ; 
and, putting means out of sight, it 
will no longer be their interest, to lend 
constantly to the small traders ; and, 
without constant loans, these traders 
cannot carry on business. They may 
lend occasionally to the latter when 
money is abundant ; but in all scarci- 
ties, accommodation must be refused, 
advances must be called in, and the 
sovereigns must go to take up notes, 
or aid wealthy borrowers, to the ruin 
of these small traders. Very many 
of the latter employ the money they 
thus borrow in the purchase of labour, 
and their loss will be the heavy loss 
of the labouring classes. 

This applies to the general and con- 
stant effects of the suppression. What 
its temporary effects will be while it 
is taking place, is a matter which ad- 
mits of much difference of opinion. 
From what we have said at present, 
as well as on former occasions, our 
readers will perceive that we do not 
share in the gloomy anticipations 
which are entertained in some quar- 
ters. It will doubtlessly while in course 
of accomplishment give birth to much 
embarrassment, ruin, and suffering ; 
and it may for a short period reduce 
prices. But after it is completed, it 
will in our judgment cause general 
prices to be higher, rather than lower. 
As the supply of gold varies very 
greatly almost annually, it will cause 
a great and pernicious scarcity of mo~ 
ney almost annually ; and in conse- 
quence it will be the parent of fre- 
quent and violent variations in prices. 

What we have said against the li- 
mitation of the issues of Banks, makes 
it necessary for us to say that we do 
not go beyond this. Government 
ought always to have knowledge of the 
perfect solidity of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The Country Banks ought not 
to issue notes of less value than a 
pound, and their notes ought to be 
convertible on demand into gold when 
it is in sufficient supply, and at other 
times into Bank of England notes— 
and the Banks ought at all times, but 
especially in fits of scarcity of rye 
to have the ability to supply a suffi- 
ciency of circulating medium to all 
who can offer the proper equivalents . 
This is only arguing that the commu. 


nity ought at all _— but especially 
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those of its greatest need, to be per- 
mitted to procure for the proper equi- 
valents a sufficiency of money. 

We will conclude with the follow- 
ing propositions :— 

1. The same quantity of goods must 
be raised in price to employ an addi- 
tional amount of money. 

2. If a quantity of goods be in- 
creased in proportion to the amount of 
money employed in it, there can be 
no rise of price; if this quantity be 
doubled, there will be no rise of price, 
and yet it will employ double the 
amount of money. 

3. It is impossible to limit the quan- 
tity of goods to a certain point. If 
the price of a particular quantity is 
raised by the employment of addi- 
tional money, other money will be 
constautly employed to enlarge the 
quantity until the price is brought 
down. Thus, because additional mo- 
ney has been employed in the quanti- 
ty of wheat at market in this country, 
and has thereby raised the price, other 
money has been employed to increase 
the quantity by importations from all 
foreign parts. The primary cause of 
the advance in wheat was, a great di- 
minution of quantity in proportion to 
money, and not an increase of money 
in proportion to quantity. If no ad- 
ditional money had been employed 
in the quantity, the farmers, in the 
course of the year, would have raised 
the price greatly from the falling off 
in quantity without any increase of 
money. 

4. It is impossible for an abundance 

of money to be wholly employed in a 
fixed quantity of goods. Ifa portion 
of it be employed in such quantity, 
and thereby raise the price, another 
portion of it must be employed in en- 
larging the quantity, and bringing 
down the price. If there be no real 
scarcity of the goods in regard to con- 
sumption, it will only produce a mo- 
mentary addition of price to be fol- 
lowed by a subtraction. If there be 
uch a scarcity, the price will rise 
greatly from the falling off in the 
quantity, although not a shilling of 
additional money may be employed in 
it. The fair probability therefore is, 
_that speculations flowing from abun- 
dance of money, do more, upon the 
whole, to lower prices by enlarging 
quantity, than to raise them by em- 
ploying in it additional money. 

5. There must be a scarcity of goods 

in proportion to consumption, or price 
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cannot beraisedabove what is required 
to pay for production, except for a 
moment. The goods of a countr 
consist, in general, of things in whic 
no other than a momentary scarcity 
can take place, unless there be a con- 
tinued scarcity of money; therefore 
it is impossible for an abundance of 
money to raise the prices of the gene- 
ral goods of a country at the same time 
above what is necessary for yielding a 
proper profit on production, except for 
a short period at distant intervals. 

6. An occasional short scarcity of 
money differs wholly in its effects on 
prices, from a regular and permanent 
scarcity. In the former, the merchants 
and manufacturers cannot procure mo- 
ney to meet their payments ; they in 
consequence make forced sales, and 
this renders prices ruinously low ; but 
in the latter, while they can provide a 
sufficiency of money to meet their 
pormeet they can procure none for 
enlarging their business and production 
of goods ; therefore demand presses on 
them, and they obtain high prices. 

7. If there be a general scarcity of 
goods in proportion to consumption, 
and there be no idle money, the ab- 
sence of an abundance of money will 
operate powerfully in favour ot high 
prices. Prices will rise greatly, not 
because money is abundant, but be- 
cause it is not,—because the short 
supply of money will produce a short 
supply of goods. 

8. An abundance of money cannot 
raise price without at the same time 
raising quantity. In most articles it 
can produce excess in regard to con- 
sumption almost at once ; if it pro- 
duce such excess, it must, except for a 
moment, lower prices: its general ope- 
ration must therefore of necessity be 
to keep prices at the lowest point. An 
abundance of money must on the whole 
make goods cheaper and not dearer. 

All this of course relates to money 
as capital, which is the matter at issue, 
aud not to money as revenue. 

We have said sufficient to sweep 
away the foundations of the existing 
currency system, and make it a sub- 
ject almost beneath the scorn and de- 
rision of schoolboys. Whether the 
empire is still to be plundered and tor- 
tured by such a system—and whether 
after this any man can be found hardy 
enough to defend in Parliament the 
‘* exploded principles” to which it 
owes its being—are mysteries not to 
be solved by ourselves. 





























































Doctor Cole. 


DOCTOR COLE. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


1. 

In Mary’s days, when Canterbury Pole * 
Summoned the dead, and as they could not hear, 
Burned them to make their heresy more clear, 

There lived, about the court, one Doctor Cole: 

A man not formed to play a first-rate part ; 

Yet marvellously skilled to make his way, 

Mole-like, by grovelling on, with plodding art, 

In darkness till he stumbled into day. 

On such a man (more than two centuries past) 

The Queen’s eyes, speaking favour, did look down. 

May such a pair of eyes with such a cast 
Ne’er gleam portentous “neath the British crown! 

“‘ Here, Doctor Cole,” she said, ‘‘ is our commission ; 
Take it to Ireland—to that land of ire. 

We hear ’tis in a terrible condition : 

And we will have it purified by fire, 
Till schism and heresy of every sort expire.” 


2. 
Well pleased, the Doctor bowed himself from court, 
And posted off to Chester to embark. 
But packets then were more like Noah’s ark , 
In all their movements, than like those which sport, 
Bubbling and boiling, now, with plunging keel 
Across the Channel, without oar or sail ; 
Some towing other ships with flapping wheel, 
Like dogs that run with kettles at their tail : 
They then consulted weather, wind, and tide. 
So Doctor Cole invited Chester’s Mayor, 
To tell him who he was, mayhap, in pride ; 
Or, eke, that he might taste his Cheshire fare. 
He then produced from underneat! his gown, 
With consequential air, a leathern box: 
*¢ Behold!” he cried, “ this mandate from the crown 
Shall lash the Dublin folks with desperate knocks, 
And Ireland cleanse from all that is not orthodox.” 


3. 
This doubtless made the ‘‘ worthy magistrate” 

With wonder huge his civic optics ope, 

And guess the Doctor might turn out the Pope, 
Travelling, from policy, without his state. 
Anil so he felt his zeal within him rise, 

And shook his head most wofully, and said, 
That he had heard of many heresies, 

And that he did catholically dread 
The very name of what they called reform ; 

That Chester city was a loyal place, 





* 6 Cardinal Pole visited both the Universities. Whilst he was at Cambridge, Bucer 
and Fagius, two German divines, dead some years before, were ridiculously cited before 
the commissioners to give an account of their faith, and, upon their non-appearance, both 
were condemned to be burnt. This sentence was followed by a warrant from the court 
to execute it, and the two bodies in their coffins were tied to stakes, and consumed to 
ashes.” —RAPIN. : 

Cardinal Pole was appointed to the Archiepiscopal See of Canterbury on the condem- 
nation of Archbishop Cranmer, but delayed taking formal possession thereof, until the 
day after the martyrdom of his predecessor. 








Doctor Cole. 


And for the Romish cause extremely warm ;— 
The corporation ran a Godly race— 

And divers other matters, such as Mayors, 
When once they get a great man by the ear, 

Will bore him with, though he nor knows nor cares 
More of what corporations dread or fear, 

Than Cole, who only held his own preferment dear. 


4. 

But Mayors and Doctors in Divinity 

Love not dry lips ; and so they told their dame, 

Good Mrs Edmonds, who had gain’d a name 
For wassel, which bore strong affinity 
To what we now call punch—most excellent 

For men who’ve travelled far, like Doctor Cole, 
Who drank thereof, much to his heart’s content, 

Until they saw the bottom of the bowl. 
Now, what it held, it were unfair to say ; 

But it was time to roost, at least twas dark,— 
So Doctor Cole lay down till break of day, 

And then arose, for Dublin to embark. 
Meanwhile, good Mrs Edmonds, soon as Nox 

Had drawn his curtain and the Doctor dozed, 
Pandora-like, untied the leathern box, 

And felt alarm’d and wonderfully posed.— 
But what at length she did, in time shall be disclosed. 


5. 
The pitchy, pitching ship threw Doctor Cole 
Into strange attitudes, which ill beseem’d 
His courtly dignity ; and so he deem’d 
It wisest to creep into a dark hole 
Which sailors humorously call a bed, 
And there to sleep or-tumble as he might, 
With the much-valued box beneath his head, 
Dreaming of Mary or the Stagyrite ; 
Of robe and mitre, stall and scarlet hat ; 
Anon of strait-backed, stiff-necked heresy, 
Acts of the faithful, faggots, and “ all that.” 
But still Saint George’s waves tumultuously 
Kept heaving round and thundering in their pride ;— 
It seem’d as though he’d got some merman’s “ berth,” 
Who knock’d without, in hopes to get inside ; 
And oft his ear caught sounds of boisterous mirth, 
While he lay still, and sigh’d for better sees on earth. 


6. 
At length they reach’d the other side o’th’ water, 
And Doctor Cole beheld the hill of Howth, 
And eke the bay of Dublin ope its mouth— 
So, in he went, the infidels to slaughter. 
High beat his throbbing pulse to get to work ; 
He vow’d in each good deed to bear a part, 
And felt like Richard, when he met the Turk, 
Save in the matter of the lion heart. 
But Dublin quay quaked not beneath his tread, 
The streets all seem’d unconscious where he walk’d 
In measured step along, with upborne head, 
As, at his heels a raw-boned porter stalk’d, 
Bearing a trunk fill’d with canonicals,— 
While he himself hugg’d close the fatal box : 

















Doetor Cole. 


And yet, ’tis said in all the chronicles, 
None felt alarm ; the men were mute as blocks, 
And squares and houses all stood round like solid rocks. 


7 
** Soon shall they know why I the ocean braved,” 

The Doctor cried,—and went into his inn, 

And ordered breakfast, business to begin : 
Then, sate him in an arm-chair to be shaved. 
The shaver spake not. Doctor Cole was glum ; 
But glanced around him with a furious scowl. 

“* Sit aisy !” cried the barber, “‘ or, by gum ! 

I will not shave, but cut you, cheek by jowl!” 

The Doctor, as “in cathedra” he sate, 

Knew well the time to succumb or oppose ; 

And deemed it folly to exasperate 
A surly wight, who held him by the nose. 

His toilet o’er, he heard the Dublin clocks 
Toll out the hour of nine: then, slow and grave, 

He rode forth to the Castle with his box, 
Delighted much to miss the noisy wave, 

But more that he was sent so fine a land to save. 


8. 

Some fears he had the Deputy might falter ; 

For Viceroys are not Kings, and oft have cause 

To dread responsibility and laws: 
Yet a kind, courteous man was Earl Fitzwalter ; 
So, he received the Doctor with urbanity, 

And (when he spake about the Queen’s commission) 
Somewhat he talked about humanity, 

But more of Ireland’s heretic condition ; 
And that, in due respect, he thought it fitting 

That letters from her Grace the British Queen 
Should not be opened till the court were sitting, 

That they, by every member, might be seen. 
A messenger was then sent forth to summon 

Ireland’s prime rulers all, ‘ within the hour, 
Because important business was to come on.” 

They came, like lover to his lady’s bower, 
Or more, perhaps, like men who love to shew their power. 


9. 
On the green cloth were r, pens, and ink, 
pm ty @ man aback anh separate sheet 
Sat all prepared the Queen’s envoy to greet ; 
Yet what her will might be not one could think : 
When in the Doctor walked, with courtly dignity, 
And lost no time in coming to the point ; 
But waved his hand, and smiled with great benignity, 
As he affirmed “ the times were out of joint ;’ 
And then he sighed, and said that he lamented 
That heresy had struck so deep a root ; 
Then frowned, and vowed such things must be prevented, 
And he had power. The council all sat mute. 
Forthwith the Doctor raised the leathern box, 
Majestic as the lion paws his cubs, 
And loosed the tape that served instead of locks, 
When, lo! severest of the Doctor's rubs ! 
A pack of dirty cards, in chief the knave of clubs! 


10. 
This royal packet posed the secretary ; 
Not Earl Fitzwalter’s self could make it out ; 
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The Doctor gazed, in huge dismay, about ; 
And some around the beard waxed wondrous merry. 
*€ Is this a bull?” cried one—and then the joke, 

To Dublin ever dear, held on its way: 
One cut the pack, one gave “ a lucky poke,” 

And on the cards most ruthlessly did play. 
**I vow the Queen hath sent us here a knave! 

The dirtiest knave, methinks, about her court,” 
Cried one, of schism suspected, looking grave, 

As wags will look, swore ‘twas “ pretty sport:” 
Then begged the Queen’s serene ambassador ' 

Would not allow the thing his mind to ruffle, 
But join their play and get a matadore ; 

Or, if he should decline—why, then, they’d shuffle. 
So—out the Doctor stole, and strove his wrath to muffle. 


ll. 
“* Once more upon the waters! and once more 
The billows bound beneath him like a steed 
That” throws “his rider.” Things went ill indeed. 
The Doctor thought the sea a monstrous bore : 
For, though the “heaving ocean,” in a sonnet, 
Looks mighty smooth, and makes a gentle rhyme 
With “ soft emotion,” yet, when one’s upon it, 
Albeit the scene is wondrous and sublime, 
There are such ups and downs, such jerks and jolting, 
Squalls, creaking booms, ropes, planks, shrouds, sails, and yards, 
With divers other matters more revolting, 
We needs must loathe it more than Cole did cards. 
The Doctor’s passage was both long and rough, 
Provoking to a man in haste and bilious ; 
And, as though these disasters wer’n’t enough, 
His tale “* got wind,” which drove him half delirious,— 
For tars, who love a joke, are seldom too punctilious. 


12. 
At length he landed, though in sad condition, 
And, caring nought if winds now blew contrary, 
Posted, on terra firma, to Queen Mary, 
To beg her to renew his lost commission. 
Safely he got totown. The lord in waiting 
Heard his sad tale—looked grave—and then said—‘‘ oh—no ; 
You cannot see the Queen—I know—’tis grating— 
For—really—entre nous—her Grace is—so—so.” 
But Doctor Cole, whate’er might be his failings, 
Had perseverance, which is often better 
Than giving way to impotent bewailings ; 
And so contrived to get another letter 
Signed by the sickly Queen, which, in the box 
He sealed with his own seal, and vowed to keep 
By night and day, as shepherds tend their flocks, 
That no vile heretic therein might peep, 
And rob him of his strength, like Sampson when asleep. 


13. 

Big with the fate of Ireland, off he sped, 
Nor once for Mayors or wassel bowls delayed, 
Until again the ocean he surveyed, 

And felt himself secure at Holyhead. 

Then came the gusty breeze from off the main, 
A furious, western, equinoctial gale, 

With firm resolve the Doctor to detain, 

And end right merrily our pleasant tale. 































































Doctor Cole. 
For while his Reverence by the wind was bound, 
Watching the world of waters dark and green, 
There rang through England’s vales a joyous sound, 
Hailing Evizazeru the Island’s Queen. 
Mary had past away. And, with a start, 
The British Lion shook himself and woke ; 
Stern indignation filled his free-born heart : 
From off his sinewy neck the chain he broke, 
And trampled under foot the slavish Roman yoke. 


14. 

His deep-toned roar was heard throughout the nation ! 
And some turned pale, as Doctors Pole and Cole, 
While Mistress Edmonds’ friends sat round the bowl 

And drank, “ Success to Britain’s Reformation !” 

Then, the poor Doctor’s high-prized leathern box 
Had fallen in its value most immensely, 

More than ’Change Alley e’er could lower the stocks,— 
And so he mused thereon, sad and intensely. 

Thus often ends the courtier’s proud ambition : 

Our dreams and hopes are most notorious cheaters. 

Of far more value now than his commission 
Was that of Captain of the Queen's beef-eaters ; 

For they went to and fro, like carrier pigeons, 

That keep the dove-cot, though it change its master ; 

Nor pondered much on difference in religions : 

Fashion they deemed the genuine court plaster 

To shield their dubious souls from heretic disaster. 


15. 

But truth, in those good days, was most prevailing, 

Especially among the men of learning, 

Who found no difficulty in discerning 
That good sound arguments for Rome were* failing. 
For, while the Reformation was advancing, 

Though it may seem but an irreverent trope, 
Men carried their religion as, when dancing, 

The tumbler holds his balance on a rope ; 
Lifting up either end to keep him steady, 

As he to either side inclining feels, 
And ever with quick eye and hand still read 

To shift his pole to save his neck and heels. 
So men’s religion seemed to have two ends, 

Though well we know it ought to have but one ; 
This went aloft to greet reforming friends, 

That rose when Mary’s papal reign begun, 
And see-sawed up and down till Rome’s proud race was run.t 


16. 
The Doctor, at this juncture, held a place, 
And was most intimate with Bishop Bonner : 
Wherefore, he said, that really, on his honour, 
He must consider his a doubtful case ; 





* “ Of nine thousand four hundred beneficed clergymen in the kingdom, only one 
hundred and seventy-one chose to quit their preferments rather than their religion.”.— 
Rapin. 

+ ‘“ The same thing happened in this (Elizabeth’s) Parliament, as in those under 
Henry, Edward, and Mary, that is, the Court caused to be enacted almost whatever 
they pleased. This is not very strange with regard to the House of Commons, where 
the members may be changed every new Parliament. But the readiness wherewith 
the House of Lords consented, one while to acts favouring the Reformation, another 
while to those establishing the Romish religion, is much more surprising.” —RaPIN. 
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Doctor Cole. 


And looked as though ’twere desperate, as he hied 
Alone, with melancholy steps and slow, 
From Holyhead and that dark water’s side, 
Since now to Dublin wherefore should he go? 
Though in no haste, he saw not Chester’s Mayor, 
For supper heeded not, nor wassel either : 
In truth, the Doctor seem’d the worse for wear, 
‘* Nor man delighted him nor woman neither ;” 
For he suspected his embassy’s ruin, 
The introduction of that clubbed knave, 
Must be the curious Mistress Edmonds’ doing ; 
Yet felt that he must all inquiries waive, 
And, to the uttermost, the change of fortune brave. 


17. 

Right well knew he, that, as in days of pride 

There is no place to shew off in like London ; 

So, when it comes to pass that men are undone, 
No spot on earth will more securely hide 
Their poverty than that huge wilderness 

Of buildings, which stretch forth like the antenne 
Of monstrous polypi ; though somewhat less 

The town was then: the streets not half so many 
As since have caused such horror and vexation 

To men who, vainly, scribble and invent 
Long theories about the population, 

Since folks will marry, though they may repent. 
Therefore the Doctor straight to London rode, 

Determined there awhile his tent to fix ; 
And find himself a private, snug abode 

“* Deep in the bosom of those sheltering” bricks, 
Where he might sit and muse on shifting politics. 


18. 

Meanwhile, in Dublin, still they shuffled on 

Till the wind changed ; and then the merry people 

First toll’d—then rang the bells of every steeple ; 
While Earl Fitzwalter was to England gone. 
And there he saw the landlady at Chester, 

Who own’d to him she stole the dread commission, 
To save her Dublin friends,—and so he blest her ; 

And mused upon her widow’d, lorn condition 
As he rode up to town; and, when at court, 

He told her story, which caused pleasant mirth,— 
For dames of quality are fond of sport, 

And love a tale that giveth laughter birth. 
What thence befell the Doctor should be said, 

If history’s page were more precise and clear : 
But Great E11za order’d “ to be paid 

To Mistress Edmonds, forty pounds per year.” 
More than the poet’s meed for this long tale, I fear. 


PEREGRINE WILTON. 
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Sir, 

In the course of my study in the 
English language, which I made now 
for three years, I always read your 
periodically, and now think myself 
capable to write at your Magazin. I 
love always the modesty, or you shall 
have a letter of me very long time 
past. But, never mind. I would well 
tell you, that Iam come to this coun- 
try to instruct me in the manners, the 
customs, the habits, the policies, and 
the other affairs general of Great Bri- 
tain.’ And truly I think me good for- 
tunate, being received in many fami- 
lies, so as I can to speak your lan- 
guage now with so much facility as 
the French. 

But, never mind. That what I 
would you say, is not only for the Eng- 
lishes, but for the strangers, who come 
at your country from ali the other 
kingdoms, polite and instructed ; be- 
cause, they tell me, that rai are 
abonnements* for you in all the king- 
doms in Europe, so well as in the 
Orientals and Occidentals. 

No, sir, upon my honour, I am not 
egotist. I not proud myself with cha- 
teaux en Espagne. I am but a par- 
ticular gentleman, come here for that 
what I said; but, since I learn to 
comprehend the language, I discover 
that Iam become an object of plea- 
santry, and for himself to mock, to 
one of your comedians even before I 
put my foot upon the ground at 
Douvres. He was Mr Mathew, who 
tell of some contretems of me and 
your word detestable Box. Well; ne« 
ver mind. I know at present how it 
happen, because I see him since in 
some parties and dinners ; and he con- 
fess he love much to go travel and mix 
himself altogether up with the stage- 
coach and vapouringt boat for fun, 
what he bring at his theatre. 

Well, never mind. He see me, per- 
haps, to ask a question in the paque- 
bot—but he not confess after, that he 
goed and bribe the garcon at the hotel 
and the coach man to mystify me with 
all the boxes ; but, very well, I shall 
tell you how it arrived, so as you shall 
see that it was impossible that a stran- 
ger could miss to be perplexed, and to 
advertise the travellers what will come 
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after, that they shall converse with the 
gentlemen and not with the badin« 
structs. 

But, it must that I begin. I ama 
gentleman, and my goods are in the 
— rentes,{ and a chateau with a 

andsome ea on the bank of 
the Loire, which I lend to a merchant 
English, who pay me very well in 
London for my expenses. Very well. 
I like the peace, nevertheless that I 
was force, at other time, to go to war 
with Napoleon. But it is passed. So 
I come to Paris in my proper poste 
chaise, where I selled him, and hire 
one, for almost nothing at all, for brin 
me to Calais all alone, because I wil 
not bring my valet to speak French 
here where all the world is ignorant. 

The morning following, I get upon 
the vapouring boat to walk so far as 
Douvres. It was fine day—and, after 
I am recover myself of a malady of the 
sea, I walk myself about the shep, and 
I see a great mechanic of wood, with 
iron wheel, and thing to push up in- 
side, and handle to turn. It seemed 
to be ingenuous, and proper to hoist 
great burdens. They use it for sho« 
ving. the timber, what come down of 
the vessel, into the place; and they tell 
me it was call ‘‘ Jaques in the bor :” 
and I was very much please with the 
invention . novel. 

Very well. I go again promenade 
upon the board of the vessel, and I 
look at the compass, and little boy 
sailor come and sit him down, and be< 
gin to chatter like the little monkey. 
Then the man what turns a wheel 
about and about laugh, and say, “‘ very 
well, Jacques,” but I not understand 
one word.the little fellow say. SoI 
make inquire, and they tell me he was 
‘* bow the compass.” I was surprise, 


. but I tell myself, ‘‘ well, never mind ;” 


and so we arrive at Douvres. I find 
myself enough well in the hotel, but 
as there has been no table d’hote, I 
ask for some dinner, and it was long 
time I wait: and so I walk myself to 
the customary house, and give the key 
to my portmanteau to the Douaniers, 
or excisemen, as you call, for them to 
see as I had not no snuggles in my 
equipage. Very well—I return at my 
hotel, and meet one of the waiters, who 





* Abonnements—subscriptions, 


+ Bateau au vapeur—a steam boat. 


¢ Rentes—public funds, 
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tell me, (after I stand little moment to 
the door to see the world what pass by 
upon a coach at the instant, ) “ Sir,” he 
eay, * your dinner is ready.” ‘“ Very 
well,” I make response, ‘‘ where was 
it?” “ This way, sir,” he answer, 
“‘ T have put it in a bow in the café 
room.” ‘* Wellnever mind,” I say 
to myself, ‘‘ when a man himself finds 
in a stranger country, he must be 
never surprised. ‘ Nil admirari.’ Keep 
the eyes opened, and stare at nothing 
at all.” 

I found my dinner only *there there, 
because I was so soon come from 
France ; but, I learn, another sort of 
the box was a partition and table par- 
ticular in a saloon, and I keep there 
when I eated some good sole fritted, 
and some not cooked mutton cutlet ; 
and a gentleman what was put in ano 
ther box, perhaps Mr Mathew, be- 
cause nobody not can know him twice, 
like.a cameleon he is, a oe 
“ box.” Very well. I take a 
cup of coffee, and then all my hards 
and portmanteau come with a wheel. 
barrow ; and, because it was my in- 
tention to voyage up at London with 
the coach, and I find my many little 
things was not convenient, I ask the 
waiter where I may buy a night sack, 
or get them tie up all together in a bur- 
.den. He was well attentive at m 
cares, and responded, that he shall find 
me a box to put them all into. Well, 
{ say nothing to all but “ Yes,” for 
fear to discover my ignorance ; so he 
bring the little bow for the clothes 
and things into the great bow what I 
was put into; and he did my affairs 
in it very well. Then I ask him for 
some spectacle in the town, and he 
send boot-boy with me so far as the 
Theatre, and I fo in to pay. It was 
shabby poor little place, but the man 
what set to have the money, when I 
say * how much,” asked me if I would 
not go into the bowes. ‘“ Very well,” 
I say, “‘ never mind—oh yes—to be 
sure ;” and I find very soon the bow 
was the loge, same thing. I had not 
understanding sufficient in your tongue 
then to comprend all what I hear— 
only one poor maiger doctor, what had 
been to give his physic too long time 
at a cavalier old man, was condemned 
to swallow up a whole box of his pro- 


per pills. ‘“ Very well,” I say, “ that 
must be egregious. It is cannot be 
possible ;” but they bring little a bor 
not more grand nor my thumb. It 
seem to be to me very ridiculous; so 
I returned to my hotel at despair how 
I could possibility learn a language 
what meant so many differents in one 
word. 

I found the same waiter, who, so 
soon as I come in, tell me, “ Sir, did 
you not say that you would go by the 
coach to-morrow morning?” I ree 
plied ‘‘ Yes—and I have bespeaked a 
seat out of the side, because I shall 
wish to amuse myself with the couns 
try, and you have no cabrioletst in 
your coaches.” ‘ Sir,” he say, very 
polite, ‘if you shall allow me, I would 
recommend you the box, and then the 
coachman shall tell every thing.”— 
“* Very well,” I reply, ‘‘ yes—to be 
sure—I shall have a bor then—yes ;” 
and then I demanded a fire into my 
chamber, because I think myself en- 
rhumed upon the sea, and the maid of 
the chamber come to send me in bed : 
but I say, “ No so quick, if you 
please ; I will write to some friend how 
I find myself in England. Very well 
—here is the fire, but perhaps it shall 
go out before I have finish.” She was 
pretty laughing young woman, and 
say, “ Oh no, sir, if you pull the bell, 
the porter, who sit up all night, will 
come, unless you like to attend to it 
yourself, and then you will find the 
coal-bow in the closet.” Well—I say 
nothing but ‘ yes—oh yes.” But, 
when she is gone, I look direct into 
the closet, and see a bow not no more 
like none of the other bowes what I sce, 
all day than nothing. 

Well—I write at my friends, and 
then I tumble about when I wake, and 
dream in the sleep what should possi-< 
ble be the description of the bow what 
I must be put in to-morrow for my 
voyage. 

In the morning, it was very fine 
time, I see the coach at the door, and 
I walk all round before they bring the 
horses ; but I see nothing what they 
can call boxes, only the same kind as 
what my little business was put into. 
So I ask for the post of letters at a 
little boots boy, who showed me by 
the Quay, and tell me, pointing by his 





* La |, signifies passable, indifferent, 


+ The cabriolet is the front part of the old French diligence, with a hood and 


apron, holding three persons, including the guard, or “ eonducteur.” 
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finger at a window—“ There see, there 
was the letter-bow,” and I perceive a 
erevice. ‘ Very well—all bor again 
to-day,” I say, and give my letter to 
the master of postes, and go away again 
at the coach, where I very soon find 
out what was coach-bow, and mount 
myself upon it. Then come the coach- 
man, habilitated like the gentleman, 
and the first word he say was—-“‘ Keep 
horses! Bring my bow-coat!’’ and he 
push up a grand capote with many 
scrapes. 

“ But—never mind,” I say; “ I 
shall see all the bowes in time.” So 
he kick his leg upon the board, and 
ery ‘* cheat!” and we are out into the 
country in lesser than one minute, and 
roll at so grand pace, what I have had 
fear we will be reversed. But after 
little times, I take courage, and we be 
gin to entertain together: but I hear 
one of the wheels cry squeak, so I tell 
him, “‘ Sir—one of the wheel would 
be greased ;” then he make reply, non- 
ehalancely, “‘ Oh—it is nothing but 
one of the bowes what is too tight.” 
But it is very long time after as I 
learn that wheel a bow was pipe of iren 
what go turn round upon the axle. 

Well—we fly away at the pace of 
charge. I see great castles, many ; 
then come a pretty house of country 
well ornamented, and I make inquire 
what it should be. ‘ Oh!” responsed 
he, “‘ I not remember the gentleman’s 
name, but it is what we call a snug 
country box.” 

Then I feel myself abymed at de- 
spair, and in to suspect that he 
amused himself. But, still I tell my- 
self, ‘* Well—never mind ; we shall 
see,” And then after sometimes, there 
come another house, all alone in a 
forest, not ornated at all. ‘‘ What, 
how you call that?” I demand of 
him.—‘* Oh!” he responded again, 
That is a shooting bor of Lord Kill- 
fots.”—** Oh !” I cry at last out, “ that 
is little too strong ;” but he hoisted 
his shoulders and say nothing. Well, 
we come at a house of country, an- 
cient, with the trees cut like some 
peacocks, and I demand, “‘ What you 
call these trees ?” —‘* Bow, sir,” he tell 
me. Devil is in the bow,” I say at 
myself. ‘“* But—never mind; we 
shall see.” So I myself refreshed with 
a pinch of snuff and offer him, and he 
take very polite, and remark upon an 
instant, “ That is a yery handsome 
bow of yours, sir.” 
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“* Morbleu!” I exclaimed with inad- 
vertencyness, but I stop myself. Then 
he pull out his snuff- box, and I takea 
pinch, because I like at home to be 
sociable when I am out at voyages, and 
not show some pride with inferior. It 
was of wood beautiful with turnings, 
and colour of yellowish. So I was 
pleased to admire very much, and in- 
quire the name of the wood, and again 
he say, * Bow, Sir!” Well—I hold 
myself with patience, but it was diffi- 
cilly ; and we keep with great gallop, 
till we come at a great crowd of the 
a ae Then I say, “* What for all so 

ge concourse?” —** Oh!” he response 


again, “there is one grand boxing 


match——a battle here to-day.” — 
‘*-Peste!” I tell myself, “a battle of 
bowes! Well, never mind! I hope it 
can be a.combat at the outrance, and 
they all shall destroy one another, for 
I am fatigued.” 

Well—we arrive at an hotel, v 
superb, all as it ought, and I deman 
a morsel to refresh myself. I go into 
a salon, but, before I finish, great noise 
come into the passage, and I pull the 
bell’s rope to demand why so great ta= 
page ? The waiter tell me, and he laugh 
at same time, but very civil no less, 
“ Oh, sir, it is only two of the women 
what quarrel, and one has given ano- 
ther a box on the ear.” 

Well—I go back on the eoach-box, 
but I look, as I pass, at all the women 
ear, for the bor; but not none I see. 
‘* Well,” I tell myself once more, ‘ ne- 
ver mind, we shall see;” and we drive 
on very passable and agreable times 
till we approached ourselves near 
London ; but then come one another 
coach of the opposition to pass by, and 
the coachman say, “‘ No, my boy, it 
shan’t do!” and then he whip heli Re 
ses, and made some traverse upon the 
road, and tell to me, all the times, a 
long explication what the other coach- 
man have done otherwhiles, and finish 
not till we stop, and the coach of op- 
position come behind him in one nar- 
row place. Well—then he twist him- 
self round, and, with full voice, cry 
himself out at the another man, who 
was so angry as himself, “I'll tell you 
what, my hearty! If you comes some 
more of your gammon at me, I shan’t 
stand, and you shall yourself find in 
the wrong bow.” It was not for many 
weeks after as I find out the wrong 
box meaning. 

Well—we get at London, at the 
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coaches office, and I unlightend from 
my seat, and go at the bureau for pay 
my , and gentleman very 
lite demanded if I had some friend at 
London. I converse with him very 
little time in voyaging, because he 
was in the interior ; but I perceive he 
is real gentleman. So, I say, “ No, 
sir, I am stranger.” Then he very ho- 
nestly recommend me at an hotel, very 
prover: and tell me, “ Sir, because I 
ve some affairs in the Banque, I 
must sleep in the City this night ; but 
to-morrow I shall come at the hotel, 
where you shall find some good atten- 
tions if you make the use of my name.” 
“* Very well,” I tell myself, “ this is 
best.” So we exchange the cards, and 
I have hackney coach to come at my 
hotel, where they say, “‘ No room, sir, 
—very sorry,—no room.” But I de- 
mand t> stop the moment, and pro- 
duce the card what I could not read 
before, in the movements of the coach 
with the darkness. The master of the 
hotel take it from my hand, and be- 
come very polite at the instant, and 
whisper to the ear of some waiters, 
and these come at me, and say, “ Oh 
hg sir. I know Mr Bow very well. 
orthy gentleman, Mr Box.—Very 
= to incommode any friend of Mr 
x—pray inlight yourself, and walk 
in my house.” So I go in, and find 
myself very proper, and soon come so 
as if I was in my own particular 
chamber ; and Mr Box come next day, 
and I find very soon that he was the 
right Box, and not the wrong box.— 
Ha, ha!—You shall excuse my badi- 
nage,—eh? But never mind—I am 
ing at Leicestershire to see the foxes 
unting, and perhaps will get upon a 
coach-box in the spring, and go at 
Edinburgh ; but I have fear I cannot 
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come at your “ Noctes,” because I 
have not learn yet to eat so great sup- 
per. I always read what they speak 
there twice over, except what Mons. 
Le “ Shepherd” say, what I read three 
time ; but never could comprend ex- 
actly what he say, though I discern 
some time the grand idea, what walk 
in darkness almost “ visible,” as your 
divine Milton say. I am particular 
fond of the poetry. I read three books 
of the “‘ Paradise Lost” to Mr Box, 
but he not hear me no more—he pro< 
nounce me perfect. 

After one such compliment, it would 
be almost the same as ask you for ano- 
ther, if I shall make apology in case I 
have not find the correct ideotism of 
your language in this letter ; so I shall 
not make none at all,—ouly throw my- 
self at your mercy, like a great critic. 
But never mind,—we shall see. If 
you take this letter as it ought, I shall 
not promise if I would not write you 
one other some time. 

I conclude in presenting at you my 
compliments very respectful. I am 
sorry for your gout and crutchedness, 
and hope you shall miss them in the 
spring. 

I have the honour of subscribe my 
self, 

Sir, 
Your very humble and 
Much obedient servant, 
Louis Le CHEMINANT. 


P. S.—Ha, ha!—It is very droll !— 
I tell my valet, we go at Leicester- 
shire for the hunting fox.—Very well. 
—So soon as I finish this letter, he 
come and demand what I shall leave 
behind in orders for some presents, to- 
ive what people will come at my 
odgments for Christmas Bowes. 

















The Grave of the Broken Heart. 


CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS, 


Cuapr. XVII. 


THE GRAVE OF THE BROKEN HEART. 


Wiruin a quarter of a mile of one 
of the most secluded sea-side hamlets 
on our western coast, stands its parish- 
church, a picturesque old building on 
a most romantic site—the brow of a 
richly wooded cliff—the burial-ground 
forming a sort of table-land of rich 
sheltered verdure, surrounded by noble 
elms, through the boles of which one 
may look down on the rolling ocean, 
so majestically contrasting with its 
ever restless isiows, the unbroken 
silence and undisturbed tranquillity, 
which reign alone within that vil- 
lage of the dead. I visited that church 
and churchyard about sunset on a 
rich autumnal evening, when the 
very soul of repose and harmony, per- 
vading earth, air, and sky, seemed to 
breathe over the holy ground amore ho- 
ly consecration. There was not a cloud 
in heaven—not even one purple cloud 
in the whole flaming occident, when 
the great glorious orb was slowly sink 
ing into the waveless sea, whose mighty 
voice was hushed into a lulling and 
delicious murmur, as the long liquid 
ridges advanced and receded with 
caressing gentleness on the broad sil- 
ver sands. As I entered the lofty 
burying-ground, its western screen of 
noble elms stood magnificently dark, 
in undefined massiness, between me 
and the glowing sunset ; but the gold- 
en glory stole in long lines of light 
—— the arches of that living co- 
lonnade, burnishing the edges of many 
a tomb-stone, its quaint tracery of 


cross-bones, skull and hour- glass, and 
brightening many a nameless turfen 
heap, as if typical of the robes of light 
reserved in eat even for the low- 
ly righteous, who have passed away 
from earth unhonoured and unknown. 

The church itself stood in deep sha 
dow, except that here and there a 
glittering beam darting through some 
chink in the dark foliage, kindled the 
diamond panes of a long narrow wine 
dow, or gilded the edge of an abut- 
ment, or the inner groiniag of the fine 
old porch ; and on one particular spot, 
(a thickly ivied gable,) one golden 
ray streamed like an index, imme« 
diately attracting my attention to the 
object on which it centred, a small 
oval monumental tablet, wholly unor- 
namented, but well proportioned, of 
the purest white marble, and to my 
taste strikingly elegant, from that ex« 
treme simplicity, and the singularly 
beautiful effect of contrast, afforded 
by its rich frame-work of dark green 
ivy. Of the latter, not a vagrant ten« 
dril had been suffered to encroach over 
the edge of the small tablet, which 
had been affixed to the wall through 
a space just cleared to receive it in 
the verdant arras ; and I found, ona 
nearer scrutiny, that little more than 
a twelvemonth had elapsed since the 
insertion of that monumental record. 
The inscription was still sharp and 
clear, as if fresh from the chisel, and 
yo a was framed thus remark 
ably :— 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
MILLICENT ABOYNE, 
DAUGHTER AND ONLY CHILD OF THE BRAVE 
COLONEL ABOYNE, 
THIS TABLET IS INSCRIBED BY HER FAITHFUL SERVANT. 
SHE DIED AuGuST l0TH, 1—, 
IN THE 29TH YEAR OF HER AGE, 
OF A BROKEN HEART. 


I cannot tell how long I had been 
gazing on that strangely touching re« 
cord, when the sound of an ~ pooner § 
ing footstep caused me to look round, 
and I saw advancing towards me an 
old grey-headed man, bearing in one 
hand a bunch of ponderous keys, his 


insignia of office, for he was no other 
than the parish-clerk, who, from his 
cottage window which opened into 
the a having observed the 
entrance of a stranger within its sae 
cred precincts, and the apparent in- 
terest and curiosity with which I had 
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been surveying the exterior of the 
church, came courteously forward, 
(doubtless not without some latent 
view to -“‘ a consideration,”) proffer- 
ing admittance to the interior of the 
venerable edifice, and his services as 
Cicerone ; and a far more agreeable 
one he proved, than many a pompous 
guardian of more magnificent tem- 
ples; and far more pleasingly and 
profitably I spent that evening hour, 
within the comparatively humble walls 
of the village church, listeniog to the 
simple annals of that aged chronicler, 
than I have passed various portions of 
time among the proud tombs of the 
\mighty dead, rich in all the splendour 
‘of architectural ornament, and impe- 
rishable memories, over which all the 
yearnings of the heart to meditate in 
solemn silence are effectually marred, 
by the intrusive chatter of the mag- 
pie hireling who follows from tomb to 
tomb—from chapel to chapel, with 
voluble impertinence. My rustic Ci- 
cerone was very differently qualified ; 
and, as he told me, in brief and sim- 
ple phrase, the history of the few mo- 
numents—of some from personal re- 
collection of the individuals to whose 
memories they were inscribed, each 
story acquired additional interest from 
the venerable aspect of the aged his- 
torian, on whose bald uncovered head, 
thinly encircled by a few white silk 

locks, the sun-beams darting throug 

some panes of amber tinted glass in 
the great west window, shed a halo of 
golden glory. The deep shadows of 
evening had almost blended into pros 
found obscurity, ere I left the church, 
and bade farewell to my venerable 
guide ; but from him I did not sepa- 
rate, ere I had in some degree satis- 
fied my curiosity respecting that small 
tablet on the ivy wall, on which I was 
gazing so intently when he cour- 
teously accosted me. The old man 
shook his head in reply to my first 
query, and accompanying remark on 

e singularity of the inscription. 

*¢ Ah, sir !” said he, “ that was a sad 
business—I am afraid some folks have 
much to answer for. But God only 
knows all hearts.” And then he told 
me just so much of the story of that 
= indy, whose fate was so affecting- 

y re » as served to enhance my 
pleasure at hearing that I might ob- 
tain the full gratification of my curio- 
sity, by introducing myself to the 


faithful old servant, who had caused 
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the erection of that singular memo- 
rial, who still lingered in the vicinity 
of a spot to her so sacred, and was 
never so happy as when encouraged by 
some attentive and sympathising hear- 
er, to talk of “days lang syne ;”—of 
the departed glory of her master’s 
house ; and above all, of that beloved 
being, whose motherless infancy she 
had fostered with all the doating fond. 
ness of an Irish nurse, and whose for 
tunes she had followed through good 
and through evil, even unto the death, 
with that devoted attachment, so cha« 
racteristic of her class and country. 

That very evening, the sweet hour 
of gloaming, witnessed the beginning 
of my acquaintance with Nora Carthy, 
and two hours later, when the up-« 
risen moon showered down its full ra- 
diance on the jasmine-covered walls of 
her low white cottage, I was sitting 
with my new friend on the bench be-« 
side her own door, still listening with 
unflagging interest to her “ thicke 
coming” recollections, and even to the 
fondly unconscious repetitions poured 
out from the fulness of long pent-up 
feelings. 

Many were the after visits I paid to 
Nora’s cottage, and more than once I 
stood beside the faithful creature on 
the churchyard sod, under that small 
marble tablet in the ivy wall; and I 
shall not easily forget the speechless 
intensity with which she gazed upon 
its affecting record, nor the after burst 
of bitter feeling, when pointing to the 
green grave beneath, she passionately 
exclaimed.—‘“ And there she lies low 
—the flower of the world !—laid there 
by a broken heart !” 

I would not venture to relate the 
somewhat uneventful, but not unintee 
resting story of Millicent Aboyne, ex 
actly as I heard it from the faithful 
Nora, whose characteristic enthusi- 
asm, and strong prejudices, combined 
with her devoted affection for the de- 
ceased lady, made it almost impossible 
that she should afford a fair statement 
of the painful circumstances, which, 
in her firm opinion, had consigned the 
unfortunate Miss Aboyne to an un- 
timely grave. But I had opportuni- 
ties of comparing poor Nora’s relation 
with information derived from less 
questionable sources, and so gathered 
together, with impartial selection, the 
details which I shall now attempt to 
arrange, in memory of my visit to Sea 
Vale Churchyard : 
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The father of Millicent Aboyne 
was a descendant of one of the most 
ancient Milesian families, whose gene- 
alogy, had I listened to Nora, I might 
have given in uninterrupted succession 
from Brian Borou. But if the royal 
blood had flowed uncontaminated from 
generation to generation into the veins 
of late posterity, a very inconsiderable 
portion of the royal treasure had been 
transmitted along with it, and Colonel 
Aboyne, the last lineal descendant, 
had still to carve out his fortune with 
his sword, when the French Revolu- 
tion dissolved the Irish brigade in the 
service of France, as an officer of which 
corps, and a most accomplished gentle- 
man, he had already been flatteringly 
distinguished at the Court of the 
Tuileries. To Ireland, where the 
young soldier still possessed a few 
acr2s of bog, and the shell of an old 
tower—the wreck of bygone prospe- 
rity—he betook himself on the first 
overthrow of his Gallic fortunes, with 
the intention of resuming his military 
career, as suon as circumstances should 
permit, in the English service. Buta 
chain of causes, which I shall not 
take upon me to detail, combined to 
procrastinate the execution of this 
purpose, and, at length, so fatally in- 
fluenced the enthusiastic and high- 
spirited character of the young soldier, 
that, without having calculated the 
consequences of his unguarded zeal in 
what he considered the cause of the 
ao less having contem- 
plated actual rebellion—he found him- 
self deeply involved in the schemes of 
desperate men, and, finally, sharing 
with them the penalties of imprison- 
ment, and _—~! approaching con- 
demnation. The horrors of his fate 
were bitterly avated by anxiety 
for a beloved wife, to whom he had 
been lately united—whose very ex- 
istence seemed bound up with his own 
—for he had married her a destitute 
and friendless English orphan —a 
stranger in a strange land— affectingly 
east upon his compassionate protec- 
tion, in her hour of extreme necessity. 
For her sake, life was precious to him 
on any terms not incompatible with a 
soldier’s honour ; and he ventured on 
a plan of escape so hazardous, that 
none but desperate circumstances 
could have made it other than an act 
of madness.—It fatally miscarried— 
for in the act of lowering himself from 
a wall of immense height, the frail 
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cord to which he trusted failed him, 
and he was precipitated to the ground 
—retaken—and re-conveyed to his 
dungeon with a fractured arm and 
thigh, and such other material injuries, 
as made it more than doubtful whether 
his life would be prolonged to pay the 
probably impending forfeiture. He 
was, however, spared by divine mercy, 
and by judiciallenity. Colonel Aboyne 
was proved to have been almost un- 
wittingly involved in the guilt of great 
offenders, from whom Justice having 
exacted the dread penalty, was content 
to relax from her rigorous demands, 
in favour of the comparatively innos 
cent ; and the almost hopeless prisoner 
was restored to liberty, and to his 
young, devoted wife, too blest to re= 
ceive him back, as it were from the 
confines of the grave, though he re 
turned to her, and to their ruinous 
home—the wreck—the shadow of his 
former self, with a frame and consti- 
tution irreparably injured by the fatal 
consequences of his late enterprise, 
The heavy charges of his trial had 
compelled him to mortgage his small 
patrimony, on which (thus burdened) 
it became impossible for him to main- | 
tain even his moderate éstablishment, 
Ireland was become distasteful to him, 
and the languishing health of Mrs 
Aboyne requiring a milder climate 
than that of their northern residence, 
he lent a not unwilling ear to her 
timidly expressed longing, once more 
to breathe the balmy air of her native 
Devonshire ; and disposing (not withe 
out a pang) of Castle Aboyne, and ~ 
every rood of his diminished heritage, 
with the small sum thus realized, he 
departed for England; and with his 
gentle wife, and two faithful servants 
—Nora Carthy and her husband—was 
shortly established in a small dwelling 
at Sidmouth. 

More than one season of pensive 
tranquillity, rather than of positive 
happiness, was permitted them, in 
that beautiful retreat—but the fatal 
blow had been long struck to the 
heart of Mrs Aboyne, and her life— 
though sinking by almost impercepti- 
ble degrees, was not to be prolonged 
beyond the sixth summer of their re« 
sidevce in England. During that in- 
terval she had given birth to two chil- 
dren. One only—a little girl, in her 
fifth year, survived her mother, to be 
the comfort of her afflicted father, 
and, as she grew up, the support and 
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blessing of his infirm and solitary 
state. ‘The faithful Nora had lost her 
only child about the time of the young 
Millicent’s birth, and she had taken 
the latter to her bosom, with all the 
tenderness of a mother, Mrs Aboyne 
being unable to nurse her own infant. 

Nora was widowed also, before her 
mistress’s death, so that her whole 
stock of warm affections centred in 
her orphan nursling, and in the mas- 
ter, whose fortunes she had followed 
through good and through evil. 

The residence of Sidmouth beco- 
ming distasteful to Colonel Aboyne, af- 
ter the death of his beloved compa- 
nion, he removed, with his little fa- 
mily, to a more secluded spot on the 
same western coast, the obscure vil- 
lage of Sea Vale, where motives of 
economy,.as well as choice, induced 
him fiaally to fix his permanent 
abode. 

Uneventful, but not unblessed, 
flowed on the existence of the inmates 
of Sea Vale Cottage, till the young 
Millicent was grown up into woman- 
hood, in the opinion of her doating 
father, as fair and perfect a creature 
as was ever formed in the imperfec- 
tion of mortal nature, and in that of 
Nora Carthy, something still more 
faultless—an earthly angel !—the ob- 
ject of her idol worship, though the 
warm-hearted Irishwoman, having 
been brought up by her mistress, 
Colonel Aboyne’s mother, in the 
Protestant communion, professed to 
abjure all Popish abominations. It 
should have been mentioned earlier 
in this little narrative, that the pa- 
rents of Colonel Aboyne were of a 
divided faith, and that he himself— 
though educated in his father’s tenets 
—those of the Roman Catholic Church 
—had received from his mother’s 
early example, and restricted influ- 
ence, such a bias in favour of the Re- 
formed religion, as in after time, when 
he became the inhabitant of a Protest- 
ant country, the husband of a wife of 
that persuasion, matured into sincere 
belief in that faith which had been 
her support in the hour of death, and 
amid the pangs of separation, the mu- 
tual pledge of future reunion. It is 


almost needless to add, that the little 
Millicent was brought up in the be- 
lief which had become that of both 
her parents; but the circumstances 
of Colonel Aboyne had precluded all 
possibility of giving her any other ad~ 
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vautages of education, beyond those 
in his own power to impart. Happily 
his capabilities of tuition extended to 
the conferring of every thing really 
valuable, and even beyond those at- 
tainments, to many of the ornamental 
acquirements, which, like the —_— 
of a Corinthian pillar, so gracefully 
surmount the more solid substruc« 
ture. 
The mind of Millicent Aboyne was, 
therefore, not only stored with sacred 
knowledge and useful information, 
but she could read Italian and French 
with perfect facility, drew landscapes 
and flowers with more taste and truth 
than is ever evinced by half the spoilt 
children of fortune, on whom vast 
sums have been lavished, to entitle 
them to daub hot-pressed card-board 
with likenesses of things that never 
existed in “‘ heaven above or in the 
earth beneath ;” and even acquired 
so much skill in instrumental music, 
{to accompany a naturally sweet and 
exible voice), as could be taught by 
her father’s crippled hand on an old 
Spanish guitar, the chords of which he 
had touched in his youth with such 
perfect execution, as, in unison with 
vocal powers of uncommon richness, 
had won for the gay and handsome 
soldier, many a sweet smile and ad- 
miring glance, from the circle of 
court beauties, of which Marie An-« 
toinette was the eclipsing cynosure. 
Many a ear which shrinks fatigued 
and unedified from astounding bra- 
vuras, and scientific hors d’euvres, 
running matches against time with 
scampering accompaniments on grand 
pianos, might have drank in delight« 
edly the sweet and perfect melody 
of two blended voices, harmonising 
with now and then a harp-like chord, 
which often sounded at nightfall, from 
within the small low parlour of Sea 
Vale Cottage, or from the honey 
suckle arbour in its little garden, 
when the warmsummer evenings drew 
thither the father and his child, with 
the tea-table, and Millicent’s worke 
basket, the Colonel's old guitar, and 
his still treasured ‘‘ cahier de romans 
ces nouvelles imprimées 4 Paris l’an 
mil-sept cents quatrevingt douze.” 
But though this venerable récueil was 
prized by Colonel Aboyne asa relic of 
the pleasurable days of youthful va- 
nity—when hope was high, and “ the 
world all before him where to choose” 
—and though visions of “ long-faded 
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lories” passed before his eyes, as th 
dwelt on the familiar music, and 
hummed unconsciously the old favour- 


ite airs, he took far deeper delight in. 


teaching Millicent the songs of his 
own native land, and in mingling his 
voice with hers, in those wild and 


thrilling harmonies. In one of those. 


—the touching Gramachree —the 
united strains were sweetly swelling, 
when late in the twilight of a sum- 
mer evening a solitary stranger stroll- 
ed down the shady green lane. which 
bounded .Colonel_ Aboyne’s garden, 
and passed close behind the honey- 
suckle arbour. It was not in nature 


—not in: that stranger’s nature—to, 


pose onward unheedful of those. me- 


odious sounds, which poured forth. 


80 unexpectedly, as it were in his very 
path; and there he lingered—(for 
strain succeeded strain )—till the bright 
moon climbed high in heaven, and the 
unseen harmonists, desisting from their 
vocal labours, began to conyerse. with 
each other in suc 
fectionate familiarity, as would have 
riveted the listener's attention even 
more forcibly than the preceding mu- 
sic, had he not started away from even 
& momentary indulgence of disho- 
nourable curiosity. His forbearance 
was not unaccompanied, however, b 
views of ultimate compensation ;. an 
no later than the following morning, 
the Village Doctor, a worthy and sen« 
sible man, ever a welcome visitant at 
Sea Vale Cottage, was accompanied, 
in his any visit to its inmates, by a 
stranger of prepossessing 2 ance, 
Bo he Fem 2 to Cal onel and 
Miss Aboyne as the Rev. Mr Ver- 
non, the new curate of Sea Vale. 
Horace Vernon was one of many 
children, the orphans of adeceased cler- 
gyman ; and his widowed mother had 
strained her overburdened means to 
the very uttermost, to continue him 
at the University for two years after 
his father’s suddenand untimely death. 
Beyond that important period she 
was powerless to assist him ; and when 
he was so fortunate as to obtain the 
desirable curacy of Sea Vale on enter- 
ing into holy orders, her maternal an- 
xieti¢s, so far relieved on his account, 
were naturally engrossed by the more 
pressing claims of her younger child- 
ren. Horace was nae content with 
his allotted station. From his earliest 
recollection, accustomed to retirement, 
and to the strict though respectable 
Vor. XXV. 


sweet tones of af-. 
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frugality of his father’s household, 
and subjected, during the greater part. 
of his college life, to the innumerable. 
privations and mortifications i 

rable from the station of a poor scho- 
lar among the wealthy and the prodi- 
gal, he had acquired no habits or ideas 
inimical to the life of obscure usefule 
ness apparently designed for him. 
There had never been any rational 
prospect of his obtaining church pre- 
ferment, unless he should fag his way 
up the clerical. ladder, by college tue.” 
torship, or private connexions other- 
wise formed at the University; and 
this course he might have pursued 
successfully, had his father lived to, 
continue him at college, and to excite 
him to the necessary exertions. But. 
his was not an energetic character. It 
was amiable, affectionate, and feel- 
ing—endowed with no inconsiderable 
share of talent, much refined and eles. 
gant taste, and a sincere desire of act- 
ing up to every moral and religious 
principle. Add to this a very hand- 
some poven and engaging address, a 
little leaven of vanity, and a too great, 
liability to be influenced, even against 
his better judgment, by the graceful 
and showy, in opposition to more solid, 
but less attractive qualities, and the 
sketch of Horace Vernon’s character, 
will be faithful as a mere outline. 
This little history affords no scope for- 
Flemish painting. 

So constituted and endowed, the. 
young curate settled himself very con- 
Jentedly at Sea Vale, and was not long. 
in making a most favourable impres- 
sion on all classes throughout the pa, 
rish. He was unaffectedly earnest and. 
sincere in his pulpit duties, and not, 
less anxious to fulfil all others annex- 
ed to his pastoral charge. And he did 
fulfil them very respectably, and so 
as to give almost general satisfaction ;. 
though, it must be confessed, not with- 
out occasionally yielding, and often 
doing violence, to certain feelings of 
morbid refinement, which revolted. 
with sickening disgust from many of 
those scenes of human misery which 
must come under the eye of the zeal- 
ous minister, and from which the 
faithful follower of Him who “ went, 
about doing good,” will not shrink 
back with fastidious weakness. 

Exactly twelve months from that 
sweet summer evening when Horace 
Vernon was arrested, in his first strell 
round the village thenceforth to be. 

y 
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his home, by the plaintive air of 
«‘ Gramachree,” breathed in vocal uni« 
son from behind the high holly-hedge 
which separated him from Colonel 
Aboyne’s garden ;—exactly a twelve- 
month from that well-remembered 
evening, the young curate was seated 
in the arbour within that holly-hedge, 
and his voice, in lieu of her father’s, 
was mingling with that of Millicent 
Aboyne in the same touching har- 
mony, while her hand lightly swept 
the chords of the old guitar ; and Co- 
lonel Aboyne, reclining comfortably in 
his large arm-chair, the “cahiér de 
romances nouvelles” lying on _ his 
cushioned footstool, gazed with tender 
complacency on the twain, thenceforth 
to be inseparably united in his affec- 
tions,—for his Millicent was the affi- 
anced wife of Horace Vernon. 

Suca had been the very natural, 
the almost inevitable, result of an ac- 
quaintance and intimacy formed be- 
tween two amiable and attractive 
young persons, brought perpetually to- 
gether under such circumstances as 
characterised the intercourse of Ho- 
race Vernon and Millicent Aboyne. 
Had they become acquainted in the 
concourse of the world, or even been 
thrown together in a circle rather more 
diversified than that small group 
which constituted their world at Sea 
Vale, it is possible, nay, even proba- 
ble, that neither would have conceived 
for the other a warmer sentiment than 
kindness and friendly interest, for in 
many points they differed essentially ; 
and Millicent, more than two years 
older than Vernon, gentle and serious 
almost to pensiveness, elegant and 
— in person, rather than stri- 

ingly beautiful, and characterised by 
peculiar diffidence and simplicity of 
manner, would hardly have been dis- 
tinguished among the more youthful, 
the more brilliant, the more showily 
accomplished, by one so peculiarly 
liable as was Horace Vernon to be cap- 
tivated by those graces which excite 
most general admiration. 

But he had never mixed in general 
society ;—had never, in the small cirs 
cle of his connexions and acquaint 
ance, seen any thing half so fair, so 
elegant and attractive, as the sweet 
Millicent. The high-bred manners of 
Colonel Aboyne were also delightful 
to his really refined taste ; and the kind 
hospitality with which he was ever 
welcomed at Sea Vale Cottage, won on 
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his best affections, while the tastes and 
pursuits of its inmates awakened his 
warmest sympathies. No wonder that, 
under such circumstances, Horace 
should attach himself devotedly to Miss 
Aboyne, nor that she, whose inter- 
course with the world had been even 
more limited than her lover’s, should 
return his affection with the warmth 
and truth of a first and perfect tender 
ness, without questioning with her- 
self, whether the amiable and enga- 
ging qualities which had won her un- 
practised heart, were built upon that 
stable groundwork which formed the 
basis of her own gentle and diffident 
character. Essentially requisite it was 
to the present peace and future happi- 
ness of Horace and Millicent, that the 
virtues of patience and stability should 
be among their leading characteristics, 
—for prudence, or rather necessity, des 
ferred to a distant period their hope of 
being united. 

It was not indeed till the twelfth 
month of their acquaintance that Ver- 
non had ventured to declare to Colonel 
Aboyne his attachment to his daugh- 
ter, and to ask his parental sanction to 
their future union. To this step he 
had been emboldened by the promise 
of a small living from an old friend 
and college pupil of his deceased fa« 
ther ; and the present incumbent being 
far advanced in years, there was a rae 
tional prospect of Vernon’s becoming, 
at no remote period, master of such a 
moderate competence as might enable 
him to marry, without subjecting the 
object of his affections to the miseries 
of genteel poverty. 

Colonel Aboyne, who had become 
warmly attached to Horace, was well 
content to accept his proposals for 
that darling daughter, the thought of 
whose friendless and well nigh desti-« 
tute condition, in the event of her bes 
coming an orphan, not only banished 
sleep too often from his pillow, but 
wrapt him in many a fit of deep and 
sad abstraction, while listening—ap- 
parently listening—to the sweet music 
of her silvery voice, or sitting with her 
at the social board, where she “ gaily 
prest and smiled,” unconscious of the 
feelings she inspired. His consent 
was therefore cordially and joyfully 
yielded ; and to Horace and Millicent, 
the state of sanctioned and untroubled 
happiness which succeeded their bes 
trothment, seemed for a time so near 
the perfection of earthly felicity, that 
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even he (the more impassioned, but 
not more devoted, of the twain) con- 
templated, with tolerable equanimity, 
the possible intervention -of two or 
three years—(a very reasonable allow= 
ance of life to the old incumbent)— 
between his present condition of pro 
bationary bliss, and the union which 
was to render it complete. Almost 
domesticated with Colonel Aboyne and 
his daughter, to the former he looked 
up with filial affection and respect ; 
and his more tender and intimate as- 
sociation with Millicent’s finely-consti- 
tuted mind insensibly led to the hap- 
piest results in his own character, 
which gradually settled into a steadi- 
ness of pursuit and principle well be- 
fitting his sacred profession, and hold- 
ing out the fairest promise of wedded 
happiness to his affianced wife, who 
already went hand in hand with her 
destined partner in all the sweet and 
holy charities constituting so essential 
a portion of pastoral duty. Never, 
perhaps, (allowing for the alloy which 
must temper all earthly happiness, ) 
were assembled happier persons than 
the three sitting together, as lately de- 
scribed, under the honeysuckle arbour 
in Colonel Aboyne’s garden, in the 
warm twilight of that sweet summer 
evening. Horace and Millicent had re- 


‘turned from a long ramble, and many 


benevolent visits among the more dis- 


‘tant cottagers of their extensive pa- 


rish. 

They had felt that “ when the eye 
saw, it blessed them ;” and the tender 
and serious heart of Millicent, in par« 
ticular, overflowed with that blissful 
conviction, and with the delightful 
assurance, that her heaven/y, as well 
as her earthly parent, did indeed sanc- 
tion her intended union, and that her 
lot, and that of her chosen partner, 
cast as it was in the quiet vale of 
sweet retirement and safe mediocrity, 
where, nevertheless, opportunities of 
doing good would be abundantly af 
forded, was one so peculiarly favour- 
ed, that while she thought thereon 
tears swelled into her dove-like eyes, 
and she faltered out something of her 
feelings—(for what tongue could speak 
them fluently?)—to him on whose 
arm she leant in tender and perfect 
confidence. So time passed on with the 
betrothed lovers, accompanied in its 
progress by all of pleasantness and 
enjoyment that could compensate for 
protracted expectation. And on, and on 
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it passed—still pleasantly—still hap- 
pily on the whole, but to a length of 
probation so little anticipated by Ver- 
non—so unchangeable as to any ime 
mediate prospect of termination, that 
something of the sickness of hope dee 
ferred began to steal into his heart, 
and now and then betrayed itself, even 
to Millicent, by a fretful tone or word, 
or a look of languor and sullenness, 
even in the midst of occupations and 
interests which to her had lost nothing 
of their soothing and salutary influ- 
ence. 

A year—two—three—four years— 
(in truth, an awful amount in the sum 
of human life!) passed on, at first 
swiftly and happily, then with more 
tedious pace, and at last heavily, and 
sometimes sadly, at Sea Vale Cottage. 
Still existing circumstances were pre« 
cisely the same with all parties, as 
when, four summers back, they felt 
themselves the happiest and most con- 
tented of human beings. But as years 
crept on with Colonel Aboyne, his 
anxiety to see his child securely esta- 
blished became naturally greater, and 
he could not but occasienally observe 
and lament, that though Vernon’s at- 
tachment to Millicent suffered no ap 
parent diminution, feelingsof despond« 
ency and irritability were growing 
fast upon his character, where they 
might acquire a fatal influence, not to 
be counteracted hereafter by the tardy 
operation of happier circumstances, 
And Millicent! she was too well aware, 
even more so than her father, of the 
morbid change which was effecting in- 
her lover’s mind, composed as it was 
by nature of gay and happy elements. 
Poor Millicent !—hew many thorns 
had already sprung up in that peaces 
ful path, which but so lately she had 
accounted peculiarly favoured! Vere 
non’s affection for her, though less 
ardently demonstrated than when they 
first exchanged their plighted troth, 
she verily believed to be entire and 
sincere as in those halcyon days ; and 
her feelings towards him had but 
matured into deeper and more holy 
tenderness—entire and self-devoting, 
such as only woman’s heart can 
cherish—not blind to the imperfec« 
tions of the beloved object, though 
sweetly extenuating and excusing 
them, with unconscious ingenuity, 
Miss Aboyne could not but observe, 
also, that the broad open brow of her 
dear father was more frequently con» 
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tracted with deep and open lines than 
she had ever yet seen imprinted there 
=and she fancied too—(it might be 
only fancy )—that there was a percep- 
tible change in his whole person and 
deportment, as if Time were hurrying 
him on with more hasty strides than 
the imperceptibly downward pace of 
natural decline. 

Millicent’s tender apprehensions 
were not wholly groundless ; Colonel 
Aboyne’s constitution, impaired by 
former severe suffering, had of late 
felt the pernicious influence of in- 
creased mental disquietude, and again, 
the physical ailment, reacting on the 
moral, brought on a train of those ner- 
vous miseries, scarcely to be repelled 
by any effort of reason and self-con- 
trol, even when perfectly imaginary ; 
and unhappily there was too much 
reason for Colonel Aboyne’s uneasi- 
ness. He persuaded himself the hour 
was fast approaching which would 
make his daughter not only a friend- 
less, but almost a destitute orphan, her 
sole inheritance comprising the small 
cottage they inhabited, and a sum of 
money scarce amounting to hundreds, 
though the accumulated whole of his 
smallannual savings, religiously hoard 
éd, with whatever sacrifice of his own 
comforts, since the hour of his darling’s 
birth. The circumstances of her en 

yement to Horace Vernon were 
such as would also render her situa- 
tion one of greater difficulty, if the 
period was still to be deferred when 
she might be taken from a father’s to 
a husband’s home ; and while revol- 
ving all these perplexities in his sleep- 
less and solitary hours, Colonel Aboyne 
was almost inclined to yield to the fre- 

uently impatient proposals of Horace 
or his immediate union with Milli- 
cent; and thus, leaving fearlessly to 
Providence all care for the future, 
they might form for the present one 
humble and contented family, under 
the peaceful roof of Sea Vale Cottage. 
But Colonel Aboyne was too well 
aware of the distresses which might 
tread close on such a measure to sanc- 
tion it, except as one of imperious 
necessity ; and at length, afterlong and 
harassing reflection, he determined on 
the execution of a project, to which no- 
thing less than overpowering anxiety 
for his beloved child could have recon- 
ciled his high spirit and fastidious feel- 
ings. It wasnoless an enterprise (great 
indeed to the long- secluded valetudi-~ 
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narian) than to revisit the land of his 
birth—the home of his forefathers, in 
the forlorn hope of recovering from a 
distant kinsman the amount of a pe- 
cuniary loati, lent,in the generous con- 
fidence of unsuspicious youth, without 
further security than the word of a 
friend, which sacred pledge had not 
however been redeemed, on Colonel 
Aboyne’s written application, on his 
first establishment in England, and, 
high-spirited as he was, no personal 
consideration could have compelled a 
second remonstrance. But for his 
child !—his child !—what sacrifice 
would he not make! what difficulties 
would he not eneounter! His resolve” 
was made, declared, and speedily 
acted upon, in spite of the tender dis- 
suasions of Millicent, and the frantic 
opposition of Vernon. New vigour 
seemed granted to him for the prose- 
cution of his arduous undertaking ; 
and cheerfully reassuring his anxious 
and drooping child, he firmly negatived 
her tender petition to accompany him 
to Ireland, on the reasonable grounds 
that it would not only increase their 
embarrassments if he failed in the 
object of his expedition, but at all 
events, protract his absence from Sea 
Vale. 

The day was fixed for Colonel A 
boyne’s departure, and the preceding 
evening was the saddest ever spent to- 
gether by the father and daughter 
in that dear cottage, which had been 
80 long the sceue of their domestic 
happiness. Autumn was somewhat 
advanced, but the glorious light of a 
cloudless harvest-moon shone full into 
the little parlour casement, near which 
sat together the parent and the child— 
side by side—her hand within her 
father’s, and they were both silent. 
Only, when Colonel Aboyne fondly 
kissed the pale soft cheek which rest- 
ed on his shoulder, and the full closed 
eyelids, with their long lashes tremb- 
ling into tears in the moonbeam, poor 
Millicent turned her face swank on 
her father’s bosom, and the suppressed 
grief half-vented itself in deep short 
sobs. 

“* Be of good comfort, dearest !” said 
her father, mastering his own emotion 
—‘‘ Cheer up, my Milly ! Remember 
I am going to leave you but for a short 
—a very short time. You and I have 
spoiled each other, Milly! We have 
been too much together ; I should 
have sent my darling sometimes away 
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from me, to have accustomed her to 
live without her old father—and there 
is one, Milly! who, if I were gone” —— 
but poor Milly’s thick-coming sobs told 
him those were not words of comfort 
—and after a minute’s silence, to calm 
the tremor in his own voice, he ré« 
sumed in freer accents. ‘‘ Look up, 
Milly! at that bright full moon—be- 
fore it is dwindled to a silver thread, 

ou may hear that I am on my way 

ome again, and—lookup, Milly ! and 
see how gloriously it shines upon us— 
we will for once believe in omens, and 
take its bright promise for’——-_ Mil- 
licent looked up just as her father 
stopt so abruptly—a huge black bar 
was drawn across the star of promise, 
andin a few seconds, while father and 
‘daughter were still gazing earnestly 
upwards, the beautiful luminary was 
totally eclipsed. 

The next morning found Millicent 
and her faithful Nora sole inhabitants 
of Sea Vale Cottage. Vernon had accom- 
panied Colonel Aboyne to the place of 
embarkation—an opportunity of confi- 
dential intercourse with his future son- 
in-law gladly embraced by the anxious 
traveller. To Vernon he spoke unre 
servedly of his own internal convic« 
tion, that in _— of that present re- 
novation, which he gratefully acknow- 
ledged as providentially granted for 
the prosecution of his immediate pure 
pose, the termination of his earthly 
sojourn was at no great distance. He 
spoke of her, who would then be a 
destitute orphan, and he accepted, as 
solemnly as it was offered, Horace 
Vernon’s voluntary promise, in case of 
an unfavourable issue to his present 
undertaking, and of life not being 
spared him to return to Sea Vale, then 
to take to himself his affianced wife 
so soon as he could win her consent 
to accompany him to the altar,—and 
taking up his abode with her under 
that lowly roof, which would be well 
nigh all the poor Millicent’s portion, 
resolve for her sake cheerfully to con- 
tend with present—even protracted 
difficulties, and so await (patiently 
trusting in Providence) those better 
days they were reasonably encouraged 
to look forward to. It was also settled 
between the friends, that with Milli- 
cent’s consent the same arrangement 
should take place soon after Colonel 
Aboyne’s return from Ireland, were 
that return permitted, though unbless< 
ed by a favourable result to the business 
which impelled him thither. 
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So having | and confided to 
each whet eer abeadl wishes and 
anxieties, the old man and the youn 
one—the almost father and son, yatted 
at the place of embarkation, with a 
fervent blessing and a short farewell 
—and from Colonel Aboyne, as he stept 
into the boat, a look to Vernon, and 
an emphatic pressure of the hand, 
which, more touchingly than language, 
commended the absent Millicent to 
her lover’s protection. 

If soberizing time, and protracted 
expectation, had abated somewhat of 
Vernon’s first enthusiastic passion, his 
feelings for Millicent were still those 
of sincere and tender interest; and with 
all the affecting circumstances of his 
late parting with her father fresh in 
his recollection, it was with a revival 
of even more than former. tenderness 
that he met her on his return, at the 
little garden gate before the cottage, 
of which she was now the sole, sad 
occupant. Deep and fervent was at 
that moment his unuttered vow to be 
indeed friend, father, protector, hus« 
band—every thing to the dear and gen-= 
tle being who might so soon be depend« 
ent on him for her all of earthly com< 
fort. Few words passed between them 
at their first greeting. Vernon hasten« 
ed to answer Millicent’s inquiring look 
with an assurance, that all was well 
with her dear father when they _ 
at the place of embarkation ; and then 
the two entered the cottage together, 
and seated themselves in the small bay 
window, neither however occupying 
the large arm-chair, which s with 
its dottinel footstool in the accus« 
tomed place. Both looked towards it ; 
and Vernon perceiving the direction 
of Millicent’s tearful glance, and well 
comprehending the subject of her fond 
solicitude, exerted himself to comfort 
and reassure her, till by degrees he 
lured her into the indulgence of more 
cheerful thoughts and happier expect- 
ations. But as he looked earnestly in 
her mild fair face, he was struck with 
the increased —— of a com< 

lexion, always peculiar y delicate, 

ut now beautiful with an almost fear« 
ful beauty; for the naturally pale, 
though clear and healthful cheek, now 
bloomed with a spot of the brightest 
carnation, and quickly glancing at the 
hand he held within his own, he ale 
most started at observing its sickly 
hue and evident attenuation. 

** Are you well, Milly?” he asked 
abruptly. ** Quite well, dearest Mil. 
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licent? This little hand tells a fever- 
ish tale,—and those cheeks !—fie! fie! 
Milly! You have been a self-tormentor 
of late.” And he was but half satis- 
fied with her assurance that she was 
not ill—had nothing to complain of, 
only a little occasional languor—and 
now that he had brought her such con- 
soling tidings of her dear father’s pro- 
gress, she would rouse herself to hope 
and cheerfulness, and the resumption 
of all their favourite pursuits and occu 
pations. When Nora opened the cot- 
tage gate to let out Vernon that even- 
ing, he lingered a moment to speak a 
kind word or two to the faithful old 
servant, and then, suddenly reverting 
to his late startling observations, he 
said, * Millicent has been worrying her- 
self to death, Nora, with anxiety about 
her father. We must take better care 
of her and prevent this, or she will fret 
herself into a fever ; I was quite struck 
this evening with her altered looks.” 
“¢ And was you indeed ?—and time you 
should, maybe,” answered Nora, in her 
driest and ~ cordial tone,—for she 
had long discerned a change in her dar 
ling’s health and spirits, which had es- 
caped even the parental eye and all 
the shrewd quickness of doating affec- 
tion ; she had not failed to remark, that 
though the afflanced lovers were to- 
getheras much as formerly,and though 
they met and parted, to all appearance, 
as affectionately as ever, their separa- 
tion was too often followed by a cloud 
on Millicent’s brow, which had not 
been used to hang there during such 
brief absences, and more than once 
Nora had surprised her weeping in her 
own little chamber, after her return 
from a walk with Vernon. It was 
therefore, that she replied to his ques- 
tions with almost reproachful coldness ; 
but her slight and vague displeasure 
was soon appeased by the unaffected 
warmth with which he now poured 
forth the apprehensions she had suc- 
ceeded in rousing so effectually ; and 
he slept not that night for thinking of 
Millicent’s burning hand and crim. 
soned cheek, and for wishing it were 
day that he might revisit the cottage, 
and urge her to see their good friend 
the village apothecary, and consult him 
respecting those symptoms of feverish 
debility, which he was now persua- 
ded had been long hanging about her, 
though his own perceptions of the evil 
had been so tardily awakened. Full 
ef these anxious thoughts and inten- 
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tions, he presented himself at Milii- 
cent’s breakfast-table just as she had 
descended from her own chamber; but 
felt almost immediately reassured by 
a first glance at the now natural hue 
of her fair complexion—the calm smile 
with which she greeted his appear« 
ance—and the soft coolness of the hand 
extended to meet his with affectionate 
welcome. His previous anxiety, and 
his earnest wish that she should con 
sult Mr were not left unmention- 
ed, however, but, by the time break« 
fast was over, Millicent had so well 
succeeded in talking and smiling him 
out of his fears, that, when Nora came 
in to remove the tea equipage, he could 
not forbear casting towards her one 
glance of almost reproachful exulta- 
tion, which, however, obtained no other 
return than a look of discouraging see 
riousness. 

But after a little time, even Nora’s 
fond apprehensiveness began to yield 
to the comforting evidences of her dar- 
ling’s daily renovation. Long, and 
frequent, and satisfactory letters are 
rived from Ireland,—satisfactory at 
least as to the point she had most at 
heart, the welfare of her beloved fa- 
ther. Colonel! Aboyne gave her the 
most positive assurances, that he had 
received unexpected and extraordinary 
benefit, from the stimulating effects of 
his voyage and journey, and the in 
fluence of his native air; and in his 
first letter, he expressed sanguine 
hope of a favourable result to the 
business he was engaged in. Succeed- 
ing accounts, however, became on that 
head more discouraging. Colonel 
Aboyne’s flattering expectations were 
soon overclouded—at last totally re« 
linquished, but still he wrote cheer- 
fully, consolingly. Spoke of himself 
as returning as poor a man, indeed, as 
when he left his Milly an: their dear 
cottage, but a renewed one in health 
and vigour, and again looking forward 
with tranquil hope, not only to the 
union of his children, (for so he called 
both Horace and Millicent,) but, with 
God’s blessing, to see them assured of 
that moderate competence, which had 
already been withheld so far beyond 
the term of human calculation. And 
then Vernon breathed into Millicent’s 
ear the arrangements which had been 
entered into by her father and himself, 
respecting their almost immediate 
union on Colonel Aboyne’s return from 
Treland, whatever might be the result 
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of his visit to that country ; and Mil- 
licent, though she listened with sur« 
prise and agitation, did not refuse to 
ratify a compact so tenderly and sa- 
an hallowed. 

Colonel Aboyne’s last bricf letter 
was merely to mention the day of his 
embarkation, and that on which, to an 
almost certainty, he might be expected 
at Sea Vale; ‘‘ and even now,” he 
wrote— while I trace these few last 
lines, methinks I see our own dear 
cottage, my sre | looking anxiously 
out for me from the garden gate, and 
Horace advancing down the green 
lane, in readiness to receive the old 
cripple, and help him carefully down 
the ladder-steps of the stupendous 
High-flyer. Be there both of you, my 
children, that we may together re-en- 
ter that peaceful abode, soon, I hope, 
to shelter us all beneath its roof, one 
united and contented family of love.” 
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But God had appointed otherwise. 
On ,the evening of that day, which 
should have restored the father and 
the friend to his expecting dear ones, 
there was a sound of weeping and 
lamentation, of ‘‘woman’s wail,” with- 
in the darkened parlour of Sea Vale 
Cottage, where three persons were as- 
sembled together, (all distinction of 
rank forgotten in the common sorrow, ) 
to mingle their tears for the long ab- 
sent—the fondly expected—who was 
never more to re-enter his earthly 
habitation—whose ‘* place was to 
know him no more.” 

The packet on board which Colonel 
Aboyne had taken his passage had 
gone to pieces in the midst of the 


' Channel ; and of the few who were 


saved, he was not. Millicent was an 
orphan. 


A. 





JOCK JOUNSTONE THE TINKLER. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


* O came ye ower by the Yoke-burn Ford, 
Or down the king’s road of the cleuch ? 
Or saw ye a knight and a lady bright, 
Wha hae gane the gate they baith shall rue >” 


‘© T saw a knight and a lady bright, 

Ride up the cleuch at the break of day ; 
The knight upon a coal-black steed, 

And the dame on one of the silver grey. 


‘“* And the lady’s palfrey flew the first, 
With many a clang of silver bell ; 

Swift as the raven’s morning flight, 
The two went scouring ower the feil. 


‘* By this time they are man and wife, 
And standing in St Mary’s fane ; 
And the lady in the grass-green silk 
A maid you will never see again.” 


** But I can kill, thou saucy wight, 
And that the run-aways shall prove ; 
Revenge to a Douglas is as sweet 
As maiden charms or maiden’s love.” 


‘* Since thou say’st that, my Lord Douglas, 
Good faith some clinking there will be ; 
Beshrew my heart, but an my sword, 


If I winna turn and ride wi’ thee!” 



























































Jock Johnstone the Tinkler. 


They whipped out ower the Shepherd cleuch, 
And down the links o’ the Corsecleuch burn ; 
And aye the Douglas swore by his sword 
To win his love, or never return. 





* First fight your rival, Lord Douglas, 
And then brag after, if you may ; 
For the Earl of Ross is as brave a lord, 

As ever gave good weapon sway. 


** But I for ae poor siller merk, 
Or thirteen pennies an’ a bawhee, 
Will tak in hand to fight you baith, 
Or beat the winner whiche’er it be.” 





The Douglas turned him on his steed, 
And I wat a loud laughter leuch he ;— 
** Of all the fools I have ever met, 
Man, I hae never met ane like thee. 


** Art thou akin to lord or knight, 
Or courtly squire or warrior leel?” 
** T am a tinkler,” quo’ the wight, 
** But I like crown-cracking unco weel.” 


When they came to St Mary’s kirk, 
The chaplain shook for very fear ; 
And aye he kissed the cross, and said, 
** What deevil has sent that Douglas here ! 


*« He neither values book nor ban, 
But curses all without demur ; 
And cares nae mair for a holy man, 
Than I do for a worthless cur.” 


** Come here, thou bland and brittle priest, 
And tell to me without delay, 

Where you have hid the Lord of Ross, 
And the lady that came at the break of day?” 


“* No knight or lady, good Lord Douglas, 
Have I beheld since break of morn ; 
And I never saw the Lord of Ross, 
Since the woful day that I was born.” 


Lord Douglas turn’d him round about, 
And lookit the tinkler in the face ; 

Where he beheld a lurking smile, 
And a deevil of a dour grimace. 


** How’s this, how’s this, thou tinkler loun ? 
Hast thou presumed to lie to me?” 

“ Faith, that I have!” the tinkler said, 
«* And a right good turn I have done to thee. 


** For the Lord of Ross, and thy own true love, 
The beauteous Harriet of Thirlestane, 

Rade west away, ere the break of day ; 
And you'll never see that dear maid again. 












“* So I thought it best to bring you here, 
On a wrang scent, of my own accord ; 
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Vor. XXY, 


Jock Johnstone the Tinkler. 


For had you met the Johnstone clan, 
They wad hae made mince-meat of a lord.” 


At this the Douglas was so wroth, 
He wist not what to say or do; 
But he strak the tinkler o’er the croun, 
Till the blood came dreeping ower his brow. 


‘* Beshrew thy heart,” quo’ the tinkler lad, 
“‘ Thou bear’st thee most ungallantly ! 
If these are the manners of a lord, 


They are manners that winna gang down wi’ me.” 


“ Hold up thy hand,” the Douglas cried, 
And | thy distance, tinkler loun !”— 
“ That will I not,” the tinkler said, 
“Though I and my mare should both go down.” 


‘«T have armour on,” cried the Lord Douglas, 
‘‘ Cuirass and helm, as you may see.” — 

“* The deil may care, quo’ the tinkler lad, 
‘© T shall have a skelp at them and thee.” 


“ You are not horsed,” quoth the Lord Douglas, 
** And no remorse this weapon brooks”.— 

“ Mine’s a right yaud,” quo’ the tinkler lad, 
*¢ And a great deal better nor she looks, 


** So stand to thy weapons, thou haughty lord, 
What I have taken I needs must give ; 
Thou shalt never strike a tinkler again, 
For the langest day thou hast to live.” 


Then to it they fell, both sharp and snell, 
Till the fire from both their weapons flew ; 

But the very first shock that they met with, 
The Douglas his rashness ‘gan to rue. 


For though he had on a sark of mail, 
And a cuirass on his breast wore he, 

With a good steel bonnet on his head, 
Yet the blood ran trinkling to his knee. 


The Douglas sat upright and firm, 
Aye as together their horses ran ; 

But the tinkler laid on like a very deil,— 
Siccan strokes were never laid on by man. 


“* Hold up thy hand, thou tinkler loun,” 
Cried the poor priest, with whining din ; 

“ If thou hurt the brave Lord James Douglas, 
A curse be on thee and all thy kin!” 


‘* T care no more for Lord James Douglas, 
Than Lord James Douglas cares for me ; 

But I want to let his proud heart know, 
That a tinkler’s a man as well as he.” 


So they fought on, and they fought on, 
Till good Lord Douglas’ breath was gone, 
And the tinkler bore him to the ground, 
With rush, with rattle, and with groan. 
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176 Jock Johnstone the Tinkler. 


** Ohon! ohon !” cried the proud Douglas, 

‘«* That I this day should have lived to see! 
For sure my honour I have lost, 

And a leader again I can never be. 


* But tell me of thy kith and kin, 

And where was bred thy weapon hand ? 

For thou art the wale of tinkler louns 
That ever were born in fair Scotland.” 




































“ I winna keep in my name frae thee ; 
And here, take thou thy sword again, 
And better friends we two shall be.” 


But the Douglas swore a solemn oath, 
‘hat was a debt he could never owe ; 

He would rather die at the back of the dike, 
Than owe his sword to a:‘man so low. 


“ But if thou wilt ride under my banner, 
And bear my livery and my name, 

My right-hand warrior thou shalt be, 
And F'll knight thee on the field of fame.” 


** Wo worth thy wit, good Lord Douglas, 
To think I’d change my trade for thine ; 
Far better and wiser would you be, 
To live as journeyman of mine. 


“‘ To mend a kettle or a casque, 
Or clout a goodwife’s yettlin pan ; 
Upon my life, good Lord Douglas, 
You’d make a noble tinkler man ! 


‘* IT would give you drammock twice a-day, 
And sunkets on a Sunday morn ; 

And you should be a rare adept 
In steel and copper, brass and horn. 


* T’ll fight you every day you rise, 
Till you can act the hero’s part ;— 

Therefore, I pray you, think of this, 
And lay it seriously to heart.” 


The Douglas writhed beneath the lash, 
Answering with an inward curse,— 
Like salmon wriggling on a spear, 
That makes his deadly wound the worse. 


But up there came two squires renown’ ; 
In search of Lord Douglas they came ; 

And when they saw their master down, 
Their spirits mounted in a flame. 





And they flew upon the tinkler wight, 
Like perfect tigers on their prey ; 

But the tinkler heaved his trusty sword, 
And made him ready for the fray. 














** Come one to one, ye coward knaves,— 
Come hand to hand, and steed to stecd 








«© My name’s Jock Johnstone,” quoth the wight,— 
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Jock- Johnstone the Tinkier. 


I would that ye were better men, 
For this is glorious fun indeed 1” 


Before you could have counted twelve, 
The tinkler’s wondrous chivalrye 

Had both the squires upon the swaird, 
And their horses galloping o’er the lea. 


The tinkler tied them neck and heel, 
And mony a biting jest gave he: 

“ O fie, for shame !” said the tinkler lad, 
“€ Siccan fighters I did never see !” 


He slit one of their bridle reins,— 
O what disgrace the conquer’d feels ; 

And he skelpit the squires with that good tawse, 
Till the blood ran off at baith their: heels. 


The Douglas he was forced to laugh, 
Till down his cheek the salt tears ran ; 
“‘ IT think the deevil be come here 
In the likeness of a tinkler man.” 


Then he is to Lord Douglas gone, 

And he raised him kindly by the hand, 
And he set him on his gallant steed, 

And bore him away to Henderland. 


*¢ Be not cast down, my Lord Douglas, 
Nor writhe beneath a broken bane, 

For the leech’s art will mend the part, 
And your honour lost will spring again. 


*€ "Tis true, Jock Johnstone is my name, 
I’m a right good tinkler, as you see ; 
For I can crack a casque betimes, 
Or clout one, as my need may be. 


* Jock Johnstone is my name, ’tis true, 
But noble hearts are allied to me, 

For I am the Lord of Annandale, 
And a knight.and earl as well as thee.” 


‘Then Douglas strain’d the hero’s hand, 
And took from it his sword again ; 

*¢ Since thou art the Lord of Annandale, 
Thou hast eased my heart of muckle pain. 


“‘ T might have known thy noble form, 
In that disguise thou’rt pleased to wear ; 
All Scotland knows thy matchless arm, 
And England by experience dear. 


*¢ -We have been foes as well as friends, 
And jealous of each other’s sway ; 
But little can I comprehend 
Thy motive for these pranks to-day. 


«* Sooth, my good Lord, the truth to tell, 
*T was I that stole your love away, 

And gave her to the Lord of Ross 

An hour before the break of day: 


























































Jock Johnstone the Tinkler. 


‘* For the Lord of Ross is my brother, 
By all the laws of chivalrye ; 

And I brought with me a tliousand men, 
To guard him to my own countrye. 


‘* But I thought meet to stay behind, 
And try your Lordship to waylay ; 

Resolved to breed some noble sport, 
By leading you so far astray. 


** Judging it better some lives to spare, 
Which fancy takes me now and then, 

And settle our quarrel hand to hand, 
Than each with our ten thousand men. 








“* God send you soon, my Lord Douglas, 
To Border foray sound and haill C 

But never strike a tinkler again, 
If he be a Johnstone of Annandale.” 


Mount Benger, 
Jan. 8th, 1829. 





SKETCHES OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS, WITH REMARKS ON ANTIQUITIES 
AND FINE ARTS. 


( Continued. ) 


XI. SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON AND MISS HART. 


Ir Rome is the chosen seat of con- 
templation and study, Naples is the 
centre of all worldly and physical gra- 
tifications. The contrast is striking, 
and I cannot yet accustom myself to 
this crowd of thoughtless beings, who 
seem to exist only for purposes of en- 
joyment. 

Sir William Hamilton, who still 
resides here as English Ambassador, 
and who has so long been a worshipper 
of every thing beautiful in art and 
nature, has at length discovered the 
quintessence of nature’s works, and, 
I may add, the perfection of fine art, 
in a beautiful girl who resides under 
his roof. She is an Englishwoman, 
about twenty, with lovely features 
and a good person. Sir William has 
had a Greek costume made for her, 
which displays the symmetry of her 
fine fi to great advantage. Thus 
attired, and her unbraided hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, she exhibits, 
with the aid of two shawls, a succes- 
sive variety of attitudes, looks and ges- 
tures so novel and striking, that the 
astonished beholder fancies he is 
dreaming. This singular exhibition 
conveys at once, and with wondrous 
life and variety, all that innumerable 


artists have vainly employed the best 
years of their existence in endeavour 
ing to accomplish. Alternately stand- 
ing, sitting, kneeling, and reclining, 
she displays the serious, the sad, the 
itent, the gay, the joyous, the 
cchanalian, the alluring, the mena. 
cing, the appalling, and the appalled, 
in rapid succession ; the various grae 
dations of emotion and passion suc~ 
ceeding, or growing out of each other. 
She understands also how to heighten 
the effect of each scene by appropriate 
positions and foldings of her veil, and 
with a single shawl contrives a hun- 
dred different head-dresses. 

The old knight holds the candles to 
throw the most favourable lights, and 
enters with all his heart and soul into 
the spirit of this novel and classical 
exhibition. He discovers in the fea- 
tures of his fair one all the antique 
heads, all the fine profiles of the Si- 
cilian coins, nay, even the Belvedere 
Apollo himself! Whatever he may 
fancy, for this I pledge myself, that 
the joke is exquisite and unique. 





The friendship of Hamilton and his 
fair one towards me continues una- 
bated. I have passed another day with 
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them, and in the evening Miss Hart 
again gratified us with her musical 
and mimetic talents, In compliance 
with the request of Hackert the paint- 
er, who dined with us, Sir William 
admitted me into his secret repository 
of works of art ; a scene of wild con- 
fusion, in whith specimens of human 
art from every age were strangely 
intermingled. Torsi, busts, vases, 
bronzes, carvings, paintings, and orna- 
ments of Sicilian agate, amongst which 
I observed a miniature ay 

In an oblong case upon the ground, 
the loose lid of which I had the curio- 
sity to raise, I discovered two magni- 
ficent bronze candelabra. I shéwed 
them unobserved to Hackert, and ask~ 
ed him, in a whisper, if they did mot 
greatly resemble those we had seen at 
Portici. With a hint to say;nothing of 
them to Sir William, he told me that 
probably they had been lost on their 
way from the depths of Pompeii, and 
had found a refuge in this museum. 
Doubtless the view of these and si- 
milar lucky —. is reserved 
by the worthy knight for his most 
confidential friends. 

While gazing around, I was struck 
with the appearance of a large upright 
case, open on one side, painted black 
within, and adorned in front with a 
gilt setting, like a magnificent picture 
frame. On inquiring into the purpose 
of this contrivance, I heard that this 
enthusiastic lover of fine art and fine 
women, not satisfied with Miss Hart’s 

rformances as an animated statue, 

ad metamorphosed her into an in- 
finitely varied and inimitable paint. 
ing, by enclosing her within this golden 
frame, where she delighted him b 
personifying, in various attitudes and 
costumes, the antique y oy of Hers 
culaneum, as well as the most cele 
brated designs of more modern mas< 
ters. In consequence, however, of the 
size and weight of this apparatus, and: 
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of the difficulty of sermaniing. it into 
appropriate lights, these exhibitions 
had been for some time discontinued. 

This contrivance of Sir William’s 
reminds me of a favourite hobby of 
cy rv hen - es emetitien the 

» (presepe, ) which may be seen 
at Christmas in every church, and dis« 
el the adoration of the shepherds, 

, and angels, grouped with yari- 
ous degrees of taste and magnificence. 
The love of the cheerful Neapolitans 
for out-door enjoyments has induced 
them to get up this exhibition on the 
flat roofs of their houses, where a hut- 
like wooden scaffolding is reared, and 
adorned with bushes of evergreen. 
The Madonna, the Bambino, and the 
various standing, kneeling, and soar 
ing accessary figures are splendidly. 
attired, end often at very considerable 
expense. What, however, conyeys a 
real, and, elsewhere, inimitable gran- 
deur to these mimic scenes, is the su- 
blime view of Vesuvius and its envi« 
rons, which, through the open scaf- 
folding, forms the back-ground @f the 
picture. 

It may appear ungrateful in one, 
who has experienced so much hospi- 
tality from Sir William, to make the 
remark, but I must acknowledge, that 
his amusing fair one appears to me a 
most unenlightened personage; abound- 
ing, certeinly, in personal fascina- 
tions, but destitute of mind, and of 
that fine harmony of feeling which 
conveys soul and pathos to voice and 
language. In singing, too, her tones 
are deficient in the essential quality of 
fulness. 

Fine forms and features abound : 
but how rare is the combination of a 
fine organ with intense and tasteful 
perceptions ; and how much more uns 
common is the union of these adyan- 
tages with distinguished personal 
beauty ! 
Goretue’s Journal, 1787. 


XII. INDUSTRY OF THE POOR IN NAPLES. 


I must dissent from the commonly 
received opinion that Naples contains 
from 30 to 40,000 idle paupers. This 
a haa has originated with tra- 
vellers from northern Europe, who, 
ignorant or unmindful of the habits 
and necessities inseparable from hot 
climates, are too prone to call every 
man an idler who is not toiling through- 
out the day. During frequent and ac- 





curate observation, at all hours, of the 
lower classes in Naples, I certainly 
discovered many in the garb of pover- 
ty ; but none of them, save the infirm 
and superannuated, were unemployed. 
Commencing my hours of inspection 
early in the morning, I ascertained 
that the apparent idJers in the streets 
were labourers and porters, on the 
stands allotted to them, waiting for 













































employers ; calessaros, or drivers of 


one-horse vehicles, lounging with their . 
assistant boys, but at the beck of any- 


one ; sailors on the Mole, enjoying a 
pipe in their hours of leisure ; fish- 
ermen, basking in the sun, because 
the wind was unfavourable to their 
object. Of the numbers walking in 
all directions, almost every one 
— ey a iain that he was 
employed ; and all t a SP 
either cripples, or very aged, or other- 
wise disab Even the children are 
—— as soon as they can walk, in 
gathering chips and shavings near the 
arsenals, or bits of wood thrown up on 
the beach, which are sent to Naples, and 
sold to the poor artisans. Children of 
tender years carry fish from St Lucia, 
and take their stand in the markets of 
Naples ; while somecarry tothe city for 
sale ine sulphureous waters, which are 
in great <! y during the spring ; and 
others traffic in fruits, honey, cakes, 
and sweetmeats, with customers of 
their own age. It is both comic and 
interesting to watch one of these tra- 
ding urchins, whose whole stock and 
utensils consist of a board, a knife, and 
a water-melon, when he is surround« 
ed by a crowd of boy-customers. Put 
ting down his board, he begins to carve 
his fruit into small and equal portions, 
while the buyers are loudly telling him 
to cut fairly, and the young fruit-deal- 
er keeps a sharp look-out upon his re- 
ceipts, lest any of his riotous custom- 
ers should abscond without paying 
him his due. The collection of ma- 
nure and garbage in the streets of Na- 
les employs a multitude of men and 
ys, who toil early and late, and con- 
vey their gatherings, in large panniers 
upon asses, to the immense and pro- 
ductive market gardens which environ 
the city, and which derive from this 
source their luxuriant and beautiful 
vegetation: nor is it uncommon for 
some of these street-scavengers, who 
have no resource but their industry, 
their ass, and two panniers, to rent a 
piece of garden-ground on their own 
account, and reach a higher level in 
society. ‘The number of small traders 
and pedlarsemployed in carrying about 
refreshments in the hot seasons, and 
articles of domestic necessity at all sea< 
sons, isincredible. Many of the poor 
obtain permanent or occasional em- 
ployment from the merchants and 
shopkeepers ; and even the people call- 
ed Lazaroni are not a shade behind 
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any other class in industry. Inshort, 
the result of my observations was a 
conviction, that, amongst the petty 
traders and est classes of society 
in Naples, there were few of either 
sex, or of any capable age, who could 
fairly be termedidlers. I admit, that 
the stranger meets at every turn nume- 
bers of ill-dressed, and even ragged 
people, but they are certainly not withe 
out employment during some portion 
of the in ; and, however paradoxical 
it may appear, I am inclined to bee 
lieve, that in Naples the greatest re« 
lative industry will be found in the 
lowest classes of society. By indus~ 
try, however, I do not mean the toil- 
ing, never-ending labour of northern 
nations, where the necessities, not on= 
ly of the passing day, but of the win- 
ter season, must be, in some measure, 
provided for: I mean that moderate 
amount of daily labour which suffices 
for support in a climate on which the 
bounty of nature has bestowed a nevere 
ceasing vegetation, and a consequent 
abundance and cheapness of provi- 
sions, which raises the poorest classes 
above the necessity of constant toil. 
Thus they repose during the mid-day 
heats for hours, and labour, not for 
existence, but for enjoyment.. The re- 
marks on the Cynic philosophers in 
De Paw’s “‘ Recherches sur les Grecs,” 
are well illustrated by this condition 
of human society. ‘ In northern Eus 
rope,” he says, “‘ we cannot compre 
hend the real condition of these men, 
whose principle of abstinence from 
luxuries was no hardship in a climate 
which yielded so abundantly all the 
comforts of life. Ina country so fa~ 
voured by nature, these apparently 
destitute Cynics could readily come 
mand, not merely enough to sustain 
life, but greatly to enjoy it.” Would 
not a Neapolitan Lazarone, by parity 
of circumstances and feelings, disdain 
the governorship of Siberia, or the re« 
gency of Norway? A natural conse 
quence of the want of persevering ap- 
plication, in all classes, is a compara« 
tive inferiority in the arts of life. The 
mechanics and manufacturers will bear 
no comparison with those of northern 
Europe; and, with few exceptions, 
learning is confined to physicians and 
official persons. The clergy abandon 
themselves to a life of indolence, and 
the nobility are devoted to luxurious 
and sensual gratifications. 

GOETHE. 
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The improvisatori of the people, 
whose lutes vibrate in the streets of 
Rome on fine summer evenings, are 
not unworthy of notice. Sitting near 
my open window, I was observed by 
one of these wandering poets, who 
struck a few chords, waved his hat, 
and requested my commands. ‘‘ Com- 
manda qualche cosa di serio, di ma- 
linconico, o una canzone graziosa e di< 
lettevole ? Io le posso servire con tut- 
to!” Meanwhile all my neighbours of 
both sexes grouped themselves around 
him, and awaited in pleasurable ex- 
citement my determination. I order- 
ed him to make a declaration of love 
to the finest woman in the assemblage, 
and the people shouted with delight 
at the proposal. The cunning impro- 
visatore, however, unwilling to offend 
the fair ones present, avoided any se- 
rious enactment of the character of 
Paris. Selecting the oldest and ugliest 
woman, he addressed to her a most 
fervent declaration of his passion, ac 
companied with gestures and grimaces 
of extravagant absurdity. The old la- 
dy betrayed no tokens of displeasure, 
and the younger ones were convulsed 
with merriment. ‘ Bravo, bravissimo! 
Voi siete l’asso di tutti gli Improvisa- 
tori d'Italia!” was the universal shout 
as the poet concluded. 

I then requested, as a specimen of 
his tragic powers, the lamentation of 
a young woman for the death of her 
lover, who had lost his life in a ship~ 
wreck. ‘ Sara servita, Signoria !”— 
Commencing with a slow and melan- 
choly prelude, he sighed deeply several 
times, and then he wept, and sang, and 
screamed his tragic poem with such ef 
fective pathos, that his listeners stood 
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XIII, POPULAR IMPROVISATORI- 


aghast with wonder and sympathy. 
The women began to shed tears, while 
the men laughed at them, and the 
poet, after reprobating the hard-hearte 
edness of the men, thanked the ten« 
der fair ones for their sympathy. The 
indefatigable singer now proposed to 
find subjects for given rhymes, and 
even after I had rewarded his exer- 
tions with a silver coin, he celebrated 
the Generosita de’ Forestieri in a vas 
ledictory poem. 

Most of the popular ballads of Italy 
are the creations of these itinerant im- 
provisatori. It is the just and natu- 
ral privilege of oral delivery, to lay a 
stronger hold of the memory than ma~ 
nuscript and printed poems. How 
greatly have the retentive faculties of 
nations, as well as individuals, decli- 
ned since the inventions of writing 
and printing! And how much it is to 
be feared, that the continually increa- 
sing mass of printed works will event« 
ually sacrifice the end to the means, 
and crush, under its weight, the learn- 
ing which it is intended to preserve 
and assist ! To return, however, to the 
Italian ballads ; whenever the song of 
an improvisatore fits the measure of a 
popular aria, or is associated with a 
new and striking melody, it is often 
repeated and improved upon by the 
poet, and becomes gradually current 
amongst the people. It experiences 
various alterations in its progress ; is 
at length printed, and, ere long, for 
gotten, unless retained in the popular 
memory, by some powerful charm in 
the melody, in which alone resides the 
real spell,—the preserving salt of song. 

Letters from Rome in 1818. 


XIV. THE CULTIVATED IMPROVISATORE. 


A short time before my departure 
from Rome, I became acquainted with 
a young Neapolitan, who held a pro 
visional situation in the Vatican libra 
ry, and was introduced to meas a dis< 
tinguished improvisatore. He appear 
ed to take pleasure in my society, and 
in various ways shewed me so much 
attention, that a considerable degree of 
intimacy was soon established. I found 
in him an agreeable and valuable com- 
panion, intimately acquainted with 
Rome, and quite at home in eyery 








ruin, convent, and hotel within its 
bounds. He conversed in Latin with 
fluency and elegance, and was well 
versed in the provincial dialects of 
Italy—a rare accomplishment amongst 


Italian literati. The classic poets of 


Greece and Rome were all familiar to 
him, and he could repeat Virgil from 
beginning to end. He was a member 
of the Arcadia, and of the Academia 
Tiberina ; and, as a Latin improvisa 
tore, sur all competitors. His 
name I withhold, for reasons which 
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will be sufficiently obvious in the 
course of my letter. ~ 

Our first interview was in, the Vati- 
can ; and after I had briefly intimated 
that I was a German, and had studied 
philosophy at Berlin, he proposed to 
accompany me into St Peter’s, where 
he commenced a regular philological 
detail of the various monuments, in 
the course of which he developed a 
system nag = pe oe so ne 
at variance wit’ ogmata, and in 
language so raat w arte: go fearless, 
that I was utterly astonished at his 
esha ey i rite 2 yeep I ses 

my surprise at his unguar 

avowal, he laughed at me, fold me 
that I was surely endeavouring to 
make a fool of him, and that it was 
impossible for any Prussiano to believe 
in the absurd doctrines and ceremo- 
nies of Popery. ‘‘ Conosco ben il vos- 
tro gran re, Federigo secondo,” he con« 
tinued, ‘‘ e benché sia morto, gli vor- 
rei dedicare per tutto al mondo il mio 
libretto di Epigramme politiche. Ma 
queste bestie di Censori non mi danno 
Vim tur.” In his philological re- 
marks, he estimated the merits of all 
those who had been honoured by mo- 
numents or inscriptions in St Peter’s, 
entirely by the amount of their la- 
bours in the great cause of literature 
and fine art, by their excavations of 
antiquities, and their contributions to 
the museum and library. His infor- 
mation was certainly neither novel nor 
comprehensive, but his mode of group- 
ing these exalted personages, and his 
reckless indifference to their clerical 
merits and distinctions, were original 
and amusing. Christina of Sweden he 
prized above every other of these 
illustrious dead, in consideration of 
her classical learning, and of the lega- 
cy of her library to the Vatican. Some 
bitter comments were bestowed on the 
well-known popes of the Fatnese and 
Barberini families, whose monuments 
are behind the grandaltar. The mu- 
tilation of the Coliseum; and the rob- 
bery of the bronze rosettes from the 
dome of the Pantheon, were severely 
reprobated ; rior did he omit the old 
proverb : 


** Quel che non hanno fatti i Barbari, 
Hanno fatto i Barberini.”’ 


On the following day, the friendly 
poet brought for my inspection the 
Latin epigrams, to which he had al- 
lauded in St Peter’s. They depicted the 


heroes, princes, ministers, and treaties 
of recent date in well-set phrases, but 
without acuteness, or novelty of 
thought. He told me that the impri- 
matur of the censors had been grant- 
ed for the epigrams, which were, in 
fact, very harmless, but that it- had 
been peremptorily refused for the de- 
dication to Frederick the Great, King 
of Prussia. I inquired what motive 
had prompted so extraordinary a dedi« 
cation. He mentioned, in justifica- 
tion, a few anecdotes of Frederick, 
which did not exhibit the most favour- 
able side of his character, adding, that 
he preferred one such dead heretic to 
a entire living population of Catho- 
ee , 

Before my departure for Albano, I 
invited the young Neapolitan to visit 
me there, which he promised, and, 
ere long, he arrived. During five days 
of free and uninterrupted intercourse, 
TI enjoyed abundant opportunity to in- 
vestigate more deeply the character 
and attainments of this extraordinary 
personage ; and I must acknowledge, 
that, before my acquaintance with 
him, I had no conception of the de 
gree in which an instantaneous com- 
prehension, a powerful memory, a vi- 
vid imagination, and indefatigable 
elasticity of mind, could co-exist with 
such utter absence of concentrated 
power, such absolute blindness of 
judgment and feeling. His classical 
attainments I have already, but in- 
sufficiently, noticed. In poetry and 
dialogue he played with the Latin 
language as readily as with his native 
tongue ; and besides this practical fa« 
cility, which has rarely, if ever, been 
surpassed in modern times, he possess« 
ed a control over the classics which 
enabled him to illustrate his gramma- 
tical, critical, and historical disserta- 
tions, with prompt and effective quo- 
tations. In Greek he was so powerful, 
that he constructed epic and lyric 
verses in the dialect peculiar to each 
metre, and often increased the difficul- 
ty by the observatice of acrostic and 
anagrammatic conditions. Of his com- 
mand of Hebrew, I can only report, 
from my own knowledge, that his rab~ 
binical phraseology was intelligible to 
the Jews of Ghetto. 

Before I quitted Rome for Albano, 
I asked him if he had ever committed 
to paper a treatise on any philological 
subject. ‘ Anzi ne ho composto 
quantita,” said he, evidently surpri« 
13 
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sed at the question, and promised to 
make me a present of his latest and 
best dissertation, that I might publish 
it in Prussia, where such works would 
be duly appreciated. Judge then of 
my surprise, when he brought with 
him, to Albano, a treatise in Cicero 
nian Latin, crowded with a mass of 
quotations from Greek and Roman 
poets, historians, and philosophers, on 
the argument, whether the tears shed 
by Julius Cesar, on the death of Pom- 
pey, were prompted by grief, or joy, 
or hypocrisy? Often as I had heard 
similar themes discussed by the Ro- 
man academicians, my astonishment 
at the subject was so great, that I 
found it very difficult to keep my risi- 
ble faculties under control. Neverthe- 
less, I must acknowledge, that not one 
of these Arcadians and Tiberines ap- 
proaches my improvisatore in ability, 
or combines in so eminent a degree the 
attributes of a Poeta dotto e ingegno- 
so; and my opinion has been confirm- 
ed by several poetical and literary in- 
dividuals, who lauded him in terms 
of which I send you a literal copy. 
** Un Mongibello di Poesia, un ingeg- 
no del aie d’un estro inesaurabile, 
ma qualche volta stravagante.” Of 
poetical stravaganza, however, I have 
discovered no tokens in his composi- 
tions, unless the daring satires which 
he levels in his verses against the Ro- 
mish church are thus alluded to. 
The occult mysteries of spontaneous 
try he thus explained to me, with 
infinite candour and self-oblivion. “ I 
have always,” he said, “‘ under imme- 
diate command, a store of current and 
favourite subjects, suitably wrought : 
for instance, the death of Adonis—the 
loves of Cupid and Psyche—the sacri-~ 
fice of Iphigenia—the chastity of Lu- 
cretia—the death of Ceesar—the cruel- 
ty of Nero—and so forth. I have also 
in readiness a number of pompous 
speeches and gorgeous descriptions, 
which are easily interwoven in poems 
on every subject, and relieve weaker 
passages by their glowing diction : for 
instance, an eulogium on the city of 
Rome—a deprecation of the passions— 
a storm scene— the delights of spring 
—with other popular, and generally 
applicable subjects. It is alsoa happy 
expedient, in spontaneous composition, 
to interweave with the common-place 
subjects so often proposed, introduc- 
tory remarks and conclusive morali- 
Vou. XXYV. 
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ties of universal application. Thus 
the poet avoids all suspicion of having 
prepared -himself for the occasion, and 
by seasonably introduced compliments 
and apologies, he will readily adapt 
himself to all occasions. Memory 
alone will not, however, meet every 
claim upon the powers of an impro- 
visatore ; presence of mind, and a lively 
imagination, are indispensable ; or, in 
default of the latter, the power of con- 
cealing its absence by a ready com- 
mand of the classic poets, quotations 
from which are not regarded as plagie 
arisms, but rather as honourable evi- 
dence of extensive learning ; and, with 
a command of Virgil and Horace alone, 
I would pledge myself to exhaust any 
lyric or epic theme from ancient story, 
without any modern accessaries. The 
rhymes readily suggest themselves in 
a leedungs so rich and pliant as the 
Italian, and relieve the labour of in- 
vention, especially if aided by musical 
accompaniment. For dramatic poems, 
which are almost invariably modelled 
after regular tragedy, and from an- 
cient history, I have sentiments and 
language prepared for every probable 
contingency. The characters are ty- 
rants, cruel parents, heroes, lovers, 
and confidants. For these I have de 
clarations of love, farewell scenes, 
blessings, and maledictions, all ready, 
and easily adapted to a variety of situ- 
ations. Occasionally, too, I employ 
the ancient chorus, which deals in ges 
neralities, and comes in with good ef 
fect. Versi sciolti are the most hazard- 
ous of all spontaneous attempts, and 
the poet is often in danger of splitting 
on this rosky'peobléw, especially when 
he applies it to subjects borrowed from 
modern history.” 

Such was the candid explanation of 
this accomplished scholar, whom I re- 
gard as the personification of the learn- 
ed poetry, or poetical learning, of the 
modern Italians ; and from my copi- 
ous detail of his powers and attain- 
ments, you will readily estimate at 
their true value the literary mounte- 
banks who are straining at the laurels 
of Dante and Tasso. In a single sese 
sion of the Arcadians, it is not uncom- 
mon for ten poets to utter ten sponta- 
neous sonnets each, while ten others 
instantaneously dress up these helpless 
bantlings in solid Latin hexameters, 
Truly, a most melancholy waste of in- 
genuity and Latin! 
2A 
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I subjoin a Latin and an Italian 
specimen of my Neapolitan friend’s 
spontaneous poetry. ‘They are, how- 
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characteristic, of his effusions; but 
such as I was enabled to write with 
accuracy by his more deliberate utter 


ever, neither the best, nor the most ance, and occasional pauses. 


ON THE DEATH OF BEATRICE, 


Interiit Beatrix primo sub flore juvente, 
Nee valuit terre munere posse frui ; 

Sed superas arces, divini aneia Olympi 
Extemplo petiit viribus ingenii. 

Nam virtus, cordis pietas rectique piique, 
Intemerata fides jam super astra trahunt. 

O felix una ante alias, que carmine tanto 
Mortua nunc vivis concelebrata diu ! 

Donec erunt Dantis versus, laudabere mundo, 
Ut vivum exemplar moribus ingenuis. 





IN FRAISE OF HORACE=—FROM GIVEN RHYMES. 


i. O de’ Romani ged tempi, 
Eccelso onore dell’ augusto mondo, 
Orazio, che nel sen serbavi il fondo 
De’ piu sublimi e rinomati esempi ! 


2. In ogni carme con virtute adempi 
Il‘sublime dell’ arte ed il giocondo, 
Tal che non si ritrova un detto immondo* 
Nelle tue carte, che di sapienza n’empi. 


3. Stupido il tuo lettor sempre dimostra 
La tua grandezza nota ai nostri giorni 





Esser piu vasta dell’ immenso mere, 
Tu spira almeno nella mente nostra 
Quell’ arte bella e fa ch’ in noi ritorni 
La lode che a te sol conviensi dare. 


Letters from Rome in 1818. 


XV. ROSA TADDEI AND TOMMASO SGRICCI. 


Two of the most distinguished im- 
provisatori of the present day in Rome 
are Rosa Taddei, whose Arcadian 
name is Licori Partenopea ; and Tom- 
maso Sgricci, of Arezzo, called in Ar- 
cadian nomenclature Terpandro ; both 
of whom, unquestionably, possess no 
small portion of poetic fire and genius. 

The improvisatrice gave, on the 24th 
of February 1818, a public Academia 
in the Teatro della Valle, which I at- 
tended. At the door of the patterre 
was a silver urn, into which every one 
who entered was allowed to throw a 
theme rolled up in a slip of paper. A 
low and sim fe overture froth the 
band preceded the arrival of the poet- 
ess, who at length made her appear- 
ance in white costume. She was a 
pale girl, about seventeen, and her 


large black eyes were full of fire. 
After an obeisance to the audience, she 
requested that the silver urn might be 
brought upon the stage ; and, in sight 
of every one, a stranger drew out six 
slips of paper, the contents of which 
he read aloud, and then presented 
them to the poetess. ‘The themes were 
these: La morte del Conte Ugolino ; 
Saffo e Faone; La morte d'lfigenia ; 
La morte d’Egeo ; I] cinto di Venere ; 
Coriolano. 

She selected the first named; and 
after pacing the stage for several mi- 
nutes in visible excitement, but with 
out gesticulation, she directed the or- 
chestra to play an aria, which she dis« 
tinguished by a number. In accord- 
ance with the subject, the melody was 
a deep lament, and of simple construc 





* A new merit of Horace ! 


Thanks to the rhyme! 
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.tion. After it had been played over 
twice, she gave a signal to the band, 
and, with an impassioned burst, be- 
_gan to declaim her poem in tones which 
were a mean betwixt recitation and 
singing. The musicians yielded to 
the words, and humoured a slower or 
more rapid utterance with great dex~ 
.terity. The emphatic notes always 
fell on the rhymes, and were sustain- 
ed ad libitum ; but here the declama- 
tion yielded to the air, resembling 
somewhat the recitativo secco of the 
Italian opera, or the chanting of the 
mass in the Catholic churches. The 
improvisatrice excited astonishment 
and pity. Her whole frame quivered 
with convulsive effort; her bosom 
throbbed, her cheeks glowed, her dark 
eyes blazed, and her countenance as- 
sumed a character so widely different 
from its first appearance, that I could 
have fancied her a statue suddenly 
warmed into vitality by the Prome- 
thean spark of poesy. Whenever the 
flow of her diction was suspended, 
even for a moment, or when she was 
conscious of any slight error or repe- 
tition, her internal agony was ex- 
pressed by looks so appalling, that I 
felt an involuntary anxiety to help 
her out of the difficulty. Her deli- 
very, however, became more flowing 
and impassioned as she proceeded, 
and, as she uttered the last word, she 
fell exhausted into a chair. But her 
excitement was too great for long in- 
action. She rallied almost instanta- 
neously, swallowed hastily a glass of 
water, and called to the orchestra for 
another accompaniment. Gradually 
she took a bolder flight, and a wider 
range ; calling occasionally for inter- 
calary verses, and final rhymes from 
the audience, who also prescribed for 
her the metres of several poems. The 
conclusion of each effort was followed 
by loud and ‘universal applause, nor 
could the audience always wait the 
close, but expressed their loud delight 
during the brief pauses in her recita- 
tion. These interruptions, however, 
were evidently no annoyance, but ra- 
ther seemed to stimulate the gifted 
fair one to more daring flights. She 
wrought wonders with the stale and 
worn-out: themes selected for her ; 
and certainly no one, who looked and 
listened, could doubt her inspiration. 
Most admirable, too, was the unaf- 
fected and maidenly propriety with 
which she steered her course through 
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the difficulties of that slippery sub- 
ject, the girdle of Venus, and avoided 
every allusion which might have com- 
promised her youthful purity. The 
delicacy with which she accomplished 
this cannot, however, be conveyed by 
description, nor could I do justice to 
it, had I retained her language. 

The celebrity of Tommaso Sgricci 
is not confined to his native country. 
In early childhood his mind exhibited 
unquestionable tokens of its peculiar 
powers. His poetical propensities did 
not accord with his father’s views for 
him ; but the dry studies to whfch 
his youth was devoted could not ex- 
tinguish his poetic fire, which blazed 
more brightly within the barriers op- 
posed to it, and, after the death of his 
father, he appeared before the public 
as an improvisatore. Commencing 
his career in Florence, he proceeded 
to Milan and Venice ; was everywhere 
proclaimed the Corypheus of his art, 
and at length appeared in Rome, 
where, during the Lent of 1818, he 
gave four public academies in the 
Venetian palace, and received a gold 
medal from the Academia Tiberina. 
His poems were recited without mue 
sical accompaniment, and he had evi- 
dently powers more sustained, and of 
a higher order, than those of his fair 
competitor, whose compositions, how- 
ever, derived a charm even from her 
occasional exhaustion. 

His declamation, which — 
any I had heard in Italy, was full of 
natural fire, pure from all pompous 
inflation, and so wonderfully accu 
rate, that he could personify, in drae 
matic scenes, three or four performers, 
without any parrot-like imitations of 
different voices—characterizing each 
speaker by judicious contrasts, and va« 
rieties of look and gesture. ; 

At his fourth public academia, 
which I attended with a German 
friend of phlegmatic temperament, 
the three following themes were 
drawn: I.e nozze di Amore e Psiche, 
in triads ; La Morte di Saffo, in versi 
sciolti; La Morte di Socrate, a tra- 
gedy in three acts, with intermediate 
chorus. How shall I do justice to 
the transcendent ability of this highly- 
gifted t! Our northern stoicism 
melted into strong excitement before 


‘the fire and flow of his unequalled 


powers; and, as we rushed with 
throbbing temples down the palace 
stairs into the chilling night air, we 
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vainly endeavoured to express feelings 
to which no language could give ut- 
terance. 

‘, On the following morning we visited 
the young poet, who appeared highly 
gratified with the enthusiastic glow 
of our northern feelings, and who rose 
still higher in our estimation by the 
intellectual vigour of his conversa 
tion. We discovered in him a deep 
and comprehensive knowledge of his- 
tory, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the existing relations of Euro- 
pean governments, which gave rise to 
ap interesting developement of politi- 
cal opinions and sympathies. Of all 
the ancient poets, the Greek tragic 
writers were most familiar to him ; 
and he maintained that, through their 
agency alone, could the Italian stage 
be liberated from the thraldom of 
Gallic models. 

Of his own poetry he spoke as free- 
ly, but not so clearly and comprehen- 
sively, as the Neapolitan. ‘‘ Such and 
such ideas suggest themselves ;” or 
** they are involuntary ;” or similar 
expressions were all we could obtain 
from him. I inquired if he had any 
of his own compositions in manu- 
script. ‘I have often tried,” said he, 
“** to commit them to paper, but could 
only accomplish a few fragments, 
with which I was so much dissatis- 
fied, when I saw them in black and 
white, that I destroyed them instantly. 
Whenever I attempt to write a poem 
of some length, my ideas outstrip my 
pen, my head becomes confused and 
dizzy, and I am compelled to aban- 
don the attempt. There is an old 


The Romans address each other by 
their Christian names, or by their nick- 
names, which are so general, and in 
such current use, that they often su- 
persede the Christian name altogether. 
The Romans, however, find nothing 
offensive in these characteristic — 
tions, and arfswer to them unhesita- 
tingly. Thus, one is called Signor 
Baffo, from his beard ; another Signor 
Biondo, from the colour of his hair. 
A gossip is called Mezzoprete ; a bulk- 
ky man Gigante; and a wearer of 
spectacles Signor Occhialini. The Ro- 
man detects with wonderful accuracy 
the oddities and peculiarities of every 
one, and nicknames them accordingly, 
but without ill nature or attempt at 
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and still current belief amongst im- 
provisatori, that we lose our sponta- 
neous powers when we begin to write ; 
and although I indulge no supersti- 
tious fancies, I am conscious that I 
possess much more power in oral than 
in written and deliberate composi- 
tion.” 

On the 10th of April the Acade- 
mia Teverina gave a grand festival in 
honour of Sgricci, who was to receive, 
on this occasion, the gold medal. The 
ceremonies opened with a discourse 
on the art of poesy, and on the merits 
of the poet, to crown whom they had 
assembled ; after which his praises 
were sung in Italian and Latin by 
every member of the Academia, and 
the decree was read, by which the 
honorary medal of the institution was 
awarded to him. The themes pro- 
posed were then collected by an acae 
demician, who drew out two: Corio« 
lano, in versi sciolti ; and La Morte 
di Lucrezia, a tragedy in three acts, 
with chorus. On this occasion, Sgricci 
surpassed himself; and, towards the 
conclusion of his tragedy, every one 
listened in silent and rapturous en- 
thusiasm, too much excited even to 
applaud. When the ceremonies were 
concluded, we found the improvisa- 
tore in a side-room, exhausted and 
almost fainting, on a sofa ; and~ were 
informed by his mother, that every 
extraordinary exertion of his powers 
was succeeded by a similar reaction, 
which continued for several hours, 
and had sensibly impaired his consti« 
tution. 






wit ; and not unfrequently an indivie 
dual receives the same appellation from 
different persons ; so effective and true 
is the universal sense of criticism in 
this respect. Foreigners, especially, 
whose names are often too barbarous 
for Roman utterance, afford no little 
occupation for this nicknaming pro 
pensity of the natives. At the hotels 
and tables d’héte, every stranger has 
his peculiar cognomen, which is in- 
scribed on his dinner bill at the bar ; 
and when the waiter delivers it, he 
generally tears off the nickname, lest 
it should prove offensive to the party 
indicated. This amusing custom is 
one of the numerous antiquities which 
prevail in modern Roman life. A 
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large portion of the most ancient sur- 
names in all nations originated in 
nicknames, and the Latin language is 
peculiarly rich in these characteristic 
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epithets ; for instance, the well-known 
Naso, Flaccus, Rufus, Varus, Caligu- 
la, Fronto, Petus, Aviola, Labeo, and 
other cognomina. 


XVII. CLERICAL FORGERIES IN ROME. 


In the autumn of 1818, the disco- 
very of a band of forgers, who had 
for several years carried on a lucrative 
trade in simulated papal rescripts, ex- 
cited great alarm and astonishment. 
His Holiness is said to have been 
shocked by this intelligence into a fit 
of illness, which confined him to his 
bed; and the Cardinal-secretary of 
state left the city, and retired for some 
time to Civita Vecchia. The univer- 
sal interest excited by this discovery, 
and the large acquaintance and family 
connexion of the parties implicated, 
enabled even foreigners to learn the 
substance of the evidence brought for- 
ward at the secret investigations ; and, 
from the copious particulars detailed 
to me, I have extracted whatever ap- 
peared to me most important and wor- 
thy of credit. 

Towards the end of August 1818, 
four ecclesiastics of rank, who were 
employed as secretaries and commis- 
sioners in the Papal administrative 
colleges, were suddenly arrested. Their 
names and titles are noted down in 
my journal; but, I forbear to detail 
them, as I know not whether any sen- 
tence has yet been passed. Two of 
them sat in the bureau of the consis- 
torial congregation ; the others were 
in the state congregation, at the head 
of which is the secretary of state. 

In Rome it is customary, and too 
often essential, for applicants to con- 
vey their petitions through some im- 
portant official personage, who under- 
takes to support and push them 
through their different stages, for 
which acceleration the petitioning par- 
ties make a pecuniary return suitable 
to the nature and extent of the object 
attained. 1The four individuals in 
question had for a considerable period 
been employed in forwarding petitions, 
which they accomplished with so much 
rapidity and success, as to have ac- 
quired the reputation of possessing 
powerful interest in high quarters. 
They had thus realised fortunes, the 
extent of which they imprudently be- 
trayed by an extravagant and luxuri- 
ous expenditure. 

An opulent individual applied to 


the state-congregation for the mono- 


. poly of the sweepings and rags of 


Rome, and promised to the two mem- 
bers of this congregation already men« 
tioned, a thousand scudi, in the event 
of his obtaining through their agency 
this lucrative privilege. The applica- 
tion met with considerable opposition 
from several members, and was re- 
ferred for examination to a lower 
bureau. Soon, however, the mono- 
poly in question was granted to the 
petitioner on the terms he had origi- 
nally proposed, and the rescript was 
approved by the congregation, and 
signed by the Pope. 

A cardinal, who had vehemently 
opposed the application, discovered 
that the rescript was a forgery ; and, 
on his information, the Speditore was 
imprisoned. On examination, he con 
fessed that he had sealed the forged 
document, having previously suppress- 
ed the opposed petition on its way 
for investigation by a lower commis- 
sion. His colleague, who had pres 
sented the petition, forged the re 
script, and the two culprits in the 
consistorial bureau had forged the 
signatures so accurately, that the Pope 
and his secretary of state could dis« 
cover no variation from their accuse 
tomed writing. 

By the corresponding confessions of 
the four criminals, it appeared that, 
in the preceding five years, not less 
than fifty forged rescripts had been 
issued from the two congregations ; 
amongst which the following were the 
most important and daring. 

‘* A permission to prolong for three 
years the bull-fights in the Mauso- 
leum of Augustus ; in consequence of 
which prorogation, these spectacles 
actually took pene in ‘the August of 
1818, notwithstanding the marked 
disapprobation of these combats which 
the Pope had expressed for some 
years.” 

‘© The last male branch of a well- 
known and ancient princely family at 
Palermo, had been for some years 
Monaco di Messa. He obtained a 
release from his monastic vow, and 
permission to marry his first cousin 
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(cugina carnale,) who was a nun, and 
-had also been absolved from her con 
ventual obligations.” 

** Important powers and privileges 
were granted to several ecclesiastical 
orders in Spanish America.” 

** A Catholic mother, resident in 
Germany, was permitted to inter in a 
Catholic church her deceased child, 
which had been baptized a Protest- 
ant.” 
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The detail of these forgeries merits 
attention, because it conveys a lively 
idea of the disorder and negligence 
prevailing in the Roman administra- 
tion. Such facilities in the simula- 
tion and suppression of important do- 
cuments for a succession of years, can 
exist only in states where delegated 
power is without effective limit and 
control, and destitute of connexion 
and concentration. 


XVIII. THE COLISEUM. 


There is a desolation and a naked- 
ness in the empty seats and unadorn- 
ed interior of the Coliseum, which 
conveys to the spectator a sense of 
chilling disappointment. To compre- 
hend the whole design of the archi- 
tect, we should behold the sublime, 
and now unattainable effect of 80,000 
human beings lining the innumerable 
benches of this huge oval, and excited 
by stirring and tremendous spectacles 
into simultaneous bursts of applause 
or censure. Certainly no splendours 
of entablature could have competed 
with the appalling grandeur of this 
dense and multitudinous mass; this 
swelling, tossing tide of human ex- 
istence, animated by one soul and one 
impulse. 

Human nature shudders on a retro- 
spection of the enormous slaughter 
perpetrated in this amphitheatre, and 
others which preceded and followed 
it. To grace the triumph of Metellus 
over the Carthaginians, 142 elephants 
were sacrificed in a day ; and the im- 
posing spectacle of 100 lions, collected 
for this purpose by Sylla, was forgot- 
ten when Pompey brought 600 to the 
shambles. ‘The emperors, either from 
—— policy, or for their own 
gratification, tramp!ed on all the in- 
stincts of humanity, and carried the 
waste of human and animal life to a 
degree which almost exceeds belief. 
After the death of Decebalus, and the 
conclusion of the Dacian war, Trajan 
gave these tragic spectacles to the 
Roman citizens during 123 successive 
days ; on some of which 10,000 tame 
and wild animals were destroyed, and 
innumerable gladiators grappled in 
mortal combat to amuse the savage 
and applauding multitude; and Lam- 
pridius tells us, that the Emperor 
Commodus destroyed 100 elephants 
with his own hand. 


Aristotle advised the Greeks to pus 
rify their minds from weakness and 
cowardice by frequent attendance at 
the tragic theatres. The Romans re- 
quired no such training in the school 
of fortitude. They gazed with delight 
on the butchery of thousands of their 
fellow-creatures, and beheld with in- 
difference~captive kings and heroes 
dying of hunger in the prisons of the 
Mamertine—while the sickly and de- 
generate Italians of the present day 
shudder as they read the sublime tras 
gedies of Sophocles and Euripides, 
and shrink with morbid sensibility 
from the contemplation of the catas- 
trophe, which they delineate with 
such intensity of power and pas- 
sion. 

How few examples does modern his- 
tory afford of that heroic self-devo- 
tion, that sublime power of pitying 
without relenting, of enduring with- 
out a murmur, of pursuing with iron 
firmness an elevated object, which 
distinguished the great men of Greece 
and Rome ; and which enabled them 
to encounter the calamities of life 
with fortitude, and its close without 
dismay! It is impossible to justify 
the desolating wars and barbarous ha- 
bits of these extraordinary nations ; 
but it must be admitted that their 
military education, their athletic 
games, frequent use of the bath, and 
exposure from early youth to hardship 
and fatigue, were eminently adapted 
to form a manly and heroic character ; 
and will also explain, and in some 
measure extenuate, their faculty of 
viewing with gratification those scenes 
of blood, from the mere details of 
which theimperfectly developed minds 
and bodies of the present day recoil 
with terror and disgust. 
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XIX. THE VATICAN APOLLO. 


Ow a bright and warm Sunday in 
February, I was sitting near the 
Apollo, whose saloon was from time 
to time visited by groups of chatter- 
ing Romans, and silent Englishmen. 
The Romans wander through the 
Museum as through a pleasure-gar- 
déen, and rarely pause to contemplate 
a statue. The lower classes are at- 
tracted only by the hall of animals 
and monsters; and the peasantry, 
when they return from Rome, relate 
wondrous tales of the marble hares 
and crabs they have seen in the Mu- 
seum. Two shepherds from the 





Abruzzi, who had just enjoyed this 
delectable treat, opened a doer in my 
vicinity, and suddenly encountered 
the outstretched arm and menacing 
aspect of the God of Song. Starting 
back in dismay, they took off their 
hats, and gazed in silent wonder at 
the towering deity from a respectful 
distance in the adjoining saloon. Af-- 
ter standing thus for some time, one 
of them pulled the other by the sleeve, 
and said, “ Andiamo, andiamo, ci- 
siamo smatriti. Questa é per il Papa 
e pe’ Cardinali.” 
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AN ANCIENT LEGEND. 


Ah, frantic Fear ! 


I see, I see thee near; 
I know thy hurried step, th 


eye! 


Like thee I start, like thee disorder’d fly ! 


In a remote district of country be- 
longing to Lord Cassillis, between 
Ayrshire and Galloway, about three 
hundred years ago, a moor of appa- 


rently boundless extent stretched se- 
veral miles along the road, and wea- 
ried the eye of the traveller by the 
sameness and desolation of its appear- 
ance ; not a tree varied the prospect 
—not a shrub enlivened the eye by 
its freshness—nor a native flower 
bloomed to adorn this ungenial soil. 
One ‘ lonesome desert” reached the 
horizon on every side, with nothing 
to mark that any mortal had ever vi- 
sited the scene before, except a few 
rude huts that were scattered near its 
centre ; and a road, or rather path- 
way, for those whom business or 
necessity obliged to pass in that direc- 
tion. At length, deserted as this wild 
region had always been, it became 
still more gloomy. Strange rumours 
arose, that the path of unwary tra- 
vellers had been beset on this “ blast- 
ed heath,” and that treachery and 
murder had intercepted the solitary 
stranger-as he traversed its dreary ex- 
tent. When several persons, who 
were known to have passed that way, 
mysteriously disappeared, the inquiries 
of their relatives led to a strict and 
auxious investigation ; but though the 
officers of justice were sent to scour the 
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country, and examine the inhabitants, 
not a trace could be obtained of the 
persons in question, nor of any place. 
of concealment which could be a res 
fuge for the lawless or desperate to 
horde in. Yet, as inquiry became 
stricter, and the disappearance of in- 
dividuals more frequent, the simple 
inhabitants of the neighbouring ham- 
let were agitated by the most fearful 
apprehensions. Some declared that the. 
death-like stillness of the night was 
often interrupted by sudden and pré= 
ternatural cries of more than mortal 
anguish, which seemed to arise in the 
distance ; and a shepherd one even- 
ing, who had lost his way on the 
moor, declared he had approached 
three mysterious figures, who seemed 
struggling against each other with sue 
pernatural energy, till at length one’ 
of them, with a frightful scream, sud< 
denly sunk into the earth. 

Gradually the inhabitants deserted 
their dwellings on the heath, and set- 
tled in distant quarters, till at mie ee 
but one of the cottages continued to 
be inhabited by an old woman and her 
two sons, who loudly lamented that 
poverty chained them to this solitary 
and mysterious spot. Travellers who 
frequented this road now generally 
did so in groups to protect each other ; 
and if night overtook them, they usual- 
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y mange at the humble cottage of 
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d woman and her sons, where 
cleanliness compensated for the want 
of luxury, and where, over a blazin 
fire of peat, the bolder spirits smiled 
at the imaginary terrors of the road, 
and the more timid trembled as they 
listened to the tales of terror and af- 
fright with which their hosts enter- 
tained them. 

One gloomy and tempestuous night 
in November, a pedlar-boy hastily 
traversed the moor. Terrified to find 
himself involved in darkness amidst 
its boundless wastes, a thousand fright- 
ful traditions, connected with this 
dreary scene, darted across his mind 
—every blast, as it swept in hollow 
gusts over the heath, seemed to teem 
with the sighs of departed spirits— 
and the birds, as they winged their 
way above his head, appeared, with 
loud and shrill cries, to warn him of 
approaching danger. The whistle 
with which he usually beguiled his 
weary pilgrimage died away into 
silence, and he groped along with 
trembling and uncertain steps, which 
sounded too loudly in his ears. The 
promise of Scripture occurred to his 
memory, and revived his courage. 
** T will be unto thee as a rock in the 


desert, and as an hiding-place in the 


storm.” Surely, thought he, though 
alone, Iam not forsaken; and a prayer 
for assistance hovered on his lips. 

A light now glimmered in the dis- 
tance which would lead him, he con- 
jectured, to the cottage of the old 
woman ; and towards that he eagerly 
bent his way, remembering as he has- 
tened along, that when he had visited 
it the year before, it was in company 
with a large party of travellers, who 
had iled the evening with those 
tales of mystery which had so lately 
filled his brain with images of terror. 
He recollected, too, how anxiously the 
old woman and her sons had endea- 
voured to detain him when the other 
travellers were departing ; and now, 
therefore, he confidently anticipated a 
cordial and cheering reception. His 
first call for admission obtained no vi- 
sible marks of attention, but instantly 
the greatest noise and confusion pre- 
vailed within the cottage. They 
think it is one of the supernatural 
visitants of whom the old lady talks 
so much, thought the boy, approach- 
ing a window, where the light within 
shewed him all the inhabitants at their 
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several occupations ; the ok woman 
was hastily scrubbing the stone floor, 
and strewing it thickly over with sand, 
while her two sons seemed with equal 
haste to be thrusting something large 
and heavy into an immense chest, 
which they carefully locked. The boy, 
in a frolicsome mood, thoughtlessly 
tapped at the window, when they ail 
instantly started up with consternation 
so strongly depicted on their counte- 
nances, that he shrunk back involun- 
tarily with an undefined feeling of 
apprehension ; but before he had time 
to reflect a moment longer, one of the 
men suddenly darted out at the door, 
and seizing the boy roughly by the 
shoulder, dragged him violently into 
the cottage. “I am not what you 
take me for,” said the boy, attempting 
to laugh, ‘‘ but only the poor pedlar 
who visited you last year.” “ Are you 
alone ?” inquired the old woman, in a 
harsh deep tone, which made his heart 
thrill. with apprehension. ‘* Yes,” 
said the boy, ‘‘ I am alone here; and 
alas !” he added, with a burst of un- 
controllable feeling, ‘I am alone in 
the wide world also! Not a person ex- 
ists who would assist’ me in distress, 
or shed a single tear if I died this very 
night.” ‘ Zhen you are welcome !”’ 
said one of the men with a sneer, 
while he cast a glance of peculiar ex- 
pression at the other inhabitants of the 
cottage. 

It was with a shiver of apprehension, 
rather than of cold, that the boy drew 
towards the fire, and the looks which 
the old woman and hersons exchanged, 
made him wish that he had preferred 
the shelter of any one of the roofless 
cottages which were scattered near, 
rather than trust himself among per 
sons of such dubious aspect. Dreadful 
surmises flitted across his brain; and 
terrors which he could neither combat 
nor examine imperceptibly stole into 
his mind ; but alone, and beyond the 
reach of assistance, he resolved to 
smother his suspicions, or at least not 
increase the danger by revealing them. 
The room to which he retired for the 
night had a confused and desolate as- 
pect; the curtains seemed to have 
been violently torn down from the 
bed, and still hung in tatters around 
it—the table seemed to have been bro- 
ken by some violent concussion, and 
the fragments of various pieces of fur- 
niture lay seattered upon the floor. 
The boy begged that a light might 
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burn in his apartment till he was 
asleep, and anxiously examined the 
fastenings of the door ; but they seem- 
ed to have been wrenched asunder on 
some former occasion, and were still 
left rusty and broken. 

It was long ere the pedlar attempt- 
ed to compose his agitated nerves to 
rest ; but-at length his senses began to 
** steep themselves in forgetfulness,” 
though his imagination remained pain- 
fully active, and presented new scenes 
of terror to his mind, with all the vi- 
vidness of reality. He fancied him- 
self again wandering on the heath, 
which appeared to be peopled with 
spectres, who all beckoned to him not 
to enter the cottage, andas he approach- 
ed it, they vanished with a hollow and 
despairing cry. The scene then chan- 
ged, oe found himself again seat- 
ed by the fire, where the countenances 
of the men scowled upon him with 
the most terrifying malignity, and he 
thought the old woman suddenly sei- 
zed him by the arms, and pinioned 
them to his side. Suddenly the boy 
was startled from these agitated slum- 
bers, by what sounded to him like a 
cry of distress ; he was broad awake 
in a moment, and sat up in bed,—but 


the noise was not repeated, and he en- 
deavoured to persuade himself it had 
only been a continuation of the fear- 
ful images which had disturbed his 
rest, when, on glancing at the door, 
he observed underneath it a broad red 
stream of blood silently stealing its 


course along the floor. Frantic with 
alarm, it was but the work of a mo- 
ment to spring from his bed, and rush 
to the door, through a chink of which, 
his eye nearly dimmed with affright 
he could watch unsuspected whatever 
might be done in the adjoining room. 

His fear vanished instantly when 
he perceived that it was only a goat 
that they had been slaughtering ; and 
he was about to steal into his bed 
again, ashamed of his groundless ap- 
prehensions, when his ear was arrest- 
ed by a conversation which transfixed 
him aghast with terror to the spot. 

“ This is an easier job than you had 
yesterday,” said the man who held the 
goat. ‘I wish all the throats we've 
cut were as easily and quietly done. 
Did you ever hear such a noise as the 
old gentleman made last night ! It was 
well we had no neighbour within a 
dozen of miles, or they must have heard 
his cries for help and mercy.” 

VoL. XXV. ; 
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“* Don’t speak of it,” replied the 
other ; “I was never fond of blood- 
shed.” 

‘**Ha! ha!” said the other, with a 
sneer, ‘* you say so, do you?” 

‘*I do,” answered the first, gloomi- 
ly ; *‘ the Murder Hole is the thing for 
me—that tells no tales—a single scuf= 
fle—a single plunge—and the fellow’s 
dead and buried to your hand in a mo- 
ment. I would defy all the officers 
in Christendom to discover any mis 
chief there.” 

‘Ay, Nature did us a good turn 
when she contrived such a place as 
that. Who that saw a hole in the 
heath, filled with clear water, and so 
small that the long grass meets over 
the top of it, would suppose that the 
depth is unfathomable, and that it 
conceals more than forty people who 
have met their deaths there >—it sucke 
them in like a leech !” 

‘** How do you mean to dispatch the 
lad in the next room ?” asked the old 
woman in an under tone. The elder 
son made her a sign to be silent, and 
pointed towards the door where their 
trembling auditor was concealed ; 
while the other, with an expression 
of brutal ferocity, passed his bloody 
knife across his throat. 

The pedlar boy possessed a bold and 
daring spirit, which was now roused 
to desperation ; but in any open ree 
sistance the odds were so completely 
against him, that flight seemed his 
best resource. He gently stole to the 
window, and having by one desperate 
effort broke the rusty bolt by which 
the casement had been fastened, he let + 
himself down without noise or diffie * 
culty. This betokens good, thought _ 
he, pausing an instant in dreadful hes al 
sitation what direction to take. This 
momentary deliberation was fearfully 
meg _ the hoarse voice of the 
men calling aloud, “ The boy has fled 
—let loose the blood-hound !” ‘These 
words sunk like a death-knell on his 
heart, for escape appeared now impos~ 
sible, and his nerves seemed to melt 
away like wax in a furnace. Shall 
I perish without a struggle! thought 
he, rousing himself to exertion, and, 
helpless and terrified as a hare pursued 
by its ruthless hunters, he fled across 
the heath. Soon the baying of the 
blood-hound broke the stillness of the 
night, and the voice of its masters ~ 
sounded through the moor, as they en- 
deavoured to accelerate its speed,— . 
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panting and breathless the boy pur- 
sued his hopeless career, at ceory 
moment his pursuers seemed to gain 
upon his failing steps. The hound 
was unimpeded by the darkness which 
was to him so impenetrable, and its 
noise rung louder and deeper on his 
ear—while the lanterus which were 
carried by the men gleamed near and 
distinct upon his vision. 

At his fullest speed, the terrified 
boy fell with violence over a heap of 
stones, and having nothing on but his 
shirt, he was severely cut in every 
limb. With one wild cry to Heaven 
for assistance, he continued prostrate 
on the earth, bleeding, and nearly in- 
sensible. The hoarse voices of the 
men, and the still louder baying of 
the dog, were now so near, that in- 
stant destruction seemed inevitable, 
already he felt himself in their 
fangs, and the bloody knife of the as- 
sassin appeared to gleam before his 
eyes,—despair renewed his energy, 
and once more, in an agony of affright 
that seemed verging towards madness, 
he rushed forward so rapidly that ter- 
ror seemed to have given wings to his 
feet. A loud cry near the spot he had 
left arose on his ears without suspend. 
ing his flight. The hound had stop- 
ped at the place where the Pedlar’s 
wounds bled. so profusely, and deem- 
ing the chase now over, it lay down 
there, and could not be induced to pro- 

3 in vain the men beat it with 
frantic violence, and tried again to put 
the hound on the scent,—the sight of 
blood had satisfied the animal that its 
work was done, and with dogged re- 
solution it resisted every inducement 
to pursue thesame scent a second time. 
The pedlar boy in the meantime pau- 
sed not in his flight till morning dawn- 
ed—and still as he fled, the noise of 
steps seemed to pursue him, and the 
cry of his assassins still sounded in the 
distance. Ten miles off he reached 
a village, and spread instant alarm 
throughout the neighbourhood—the 
inhabitants were aroused with one 
accord into a tumult of indignation— 
several of them had lost sons, brothers, 
or friends on the heath, and all united 
in proceeding instantly to seize the 
old woman and her sons, who were 
nearly torn to pieces by their violence. 


Three gibbets were immediately rai- 
sed on the moor, and the wretched cule 
prits confessed before their execution 
to the destruction of nearly fifty victims 
in the MurderHole which they pointed 
out, and near which they suffered 
the penalty of their crimes. The bones 
of several murdered persons were with 
difficulty brought up from the abyss 
into which they had been thrust ; but 
so narrow is the aperture, and so ex- 
traordinary the depth, that all who 
see it are inclined to coincide in the 
tradition of the country people that 
it is unfathomable. The scene of these 
events still continues nearly as it was 
300 years ago. The remains of the old 
cottage, with its blackened walls, 
(haunted of course by a thousand 
evil spirits,) and the extensive moor, 
on which a more modern inn (if it 
can be dignified with such an epithet) 
resembles its predecessor in every 
thing but the dunn of its inhabi- 
tants ; the landlord is deformed, but 
~~ extraordinary genius ; he 

as himself manufactured a violin, on 
which he plays with untaught skill,— 
and if any discord be heard in the 
house, or any murder committed in 
it, this is his only instrument. His 
daughter (who has never travelled be- 
yond the heath) has inherited her 
father’s talent, and learnt all his tales 
of terror and superstition, which she 
relates with infinite spirit ; but when 
you are led by her across the heath 
to drop a stone into that deep and 
narrow gulf to which our story re- 
lates, —when you stand on its slippery 
edge, and (parting the long grass wit 
which it is covered) gaze into its 
mysterious depths,—when she de- 
scribes, with all the animation of an 
eye- witness, the struggle of the victims 
grasping the grass as a last hope of 
preservation, and trying to drag in 
their assassin as an expiring effort of 
vengeance,—when you are told that 
for 300 years the clear waters in this 
diamond of the desert have remained 
untasted by mortal lips, and that the 
solitary traveller is still pursued at 
night by the howling of the blood- 
hound,—it is then only that it is pos- 
sible fully to appreciate the terrors of 
THE MURDER HOLE. 
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IRELAND AS IT Is. 


Cuap. IX. 


TITHES—GAAND JURY-—~AND LOCAL ASSESSMENTS. 


WE have endeavoured in preceding 
chapters to discuss with fairness and 
impartiality the circumstances which 
lead to the present debased condition 
of the Irish peasantry, who encumber, 
rather than cultivate, the ground. 
We have now to take notice of the 
grievances which are alleged to bear 
so hardly upon all occupiers of land, 
whether rich or poor: these are Tithes, 
and the County, Barony, and Parochial 
Rates. 

The great, and indeed the only rea< 
sonable, objection to tithes, when con- 
sidered merely as a demand upon the 
profits of the occupier of the soil, lies 
in the uncertainty of the amount of 
that demand. 

As to the vulgar objection, that it 
is a payment to those who do nothing 
for it,—that it is asum required for 
— services from those who nei- 
their want, nor will receive, the spi- 
ritual services of those who so require 
it, we have only to say, that this is 
placing the demand upon grounds ob- 
viously erroneous to all but the very 
ignorant. There are not a few also, 
like the author of the Life of Captain 
Rock, who represent the tithe in this 
light, not through ignorance, which 
only deserves our pity, but through a 
something much worse, which de- 
serves our indignation. The men who 
affect to see something so very mon- 
strous in the payment of tithe to the 
clergyman because he does nothing 
for it, are quite calm upon the sub- 
ject of the rent paid to the landlord, 
who certainly does just as little for it; 
yet the right to the demand is, in the 
eye of law and of reason, precisely the 
same in both cases. All property is 
the creature of law ; and according to 
the law of the land, which is noto- 
rious to every man who tills the earth, 
the tenth of the produce is as clearly 
the property of the parson, as the 
whole of the rent is that of the land- 
lord. But, from the uncertainty of 
the demand, and yet more, from the 
variable manner of exacting it, and 
the want of uniformity and exactness 
in its collection, the people in Ireland 





are not in the habit of regarding it as 
a charge which they should provide 
for like rent, but consider it a severe 
tax, which they evade when they can, 
and seldom submit to except with a 
fierce impatience, which is zealously 
aggravated by the Roman Catholie 
clergy, and other political disturbers. 
This mistake regarding the ecclesias- 
tical rent,—for we must insist that the 
nature of the parson’s right and the 
landlord’s are just the same,—arises 
partly from the continuation of a bad 
and antiquated custom,—that of tas 
king a proportion of the produce ina 
stead of a fixed amount of money ; 
and partly from a vicious system of 
collection of this proportion which 
the law secures to the church. Upon 
this subject we quite agree with Mr 
Sadler, p sare we should differ from 
him in the remedy he proposes. He 
says, ‘“‘ The system of collecting tithes 
in kind is but the continuation of the 
metaric system, which once prevailed 
universally, and still remains in some 
parts of France, and generally in Italy. 
The landlords, in such case, had aa 
ly the half, the clergyman a-tenth of 
the produce. It has been found far 
more convenient to both landlord and 
tenant to change this mode into the 
payment of a rent mutually agreed 
upon between the parties; but the 
share of the church has continu- 
ed to be estimated, or taken upon 
the old principle, equally to the dis- 
advantage and dissatisfaction of all 
concerned : it is in fact a relic of bare © 
barism,—of a node which was per- 
haps once necessary on all hands, 
—when coin was rare, and bargains 
consequently continued to be made 
pretty much on the principle of bar- 
ter. Even the revenues of the coun- 
try, at least some of the most pro- 
ductive ones, continued till withe 
in these few centuries past to be 
paid in kind, particularly in wools. 


-It is much to be regretted, that, as 


money payments became practica- 
ble, and were adopted in all other 
cases, so beneficial an alteration did not 
take place touching the revenues of the 
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church ; one which would have been 
demonstrably for the benefit of all 
parties, and more especially for the 
clergyman, who, I am persuaded, not- 
withstanding the outcry against him, 
is the greatest sufferer.”* Mr Sadler’s 
remedy, at which he merely hints, is 
that of turning the value of the tithe 
into glebe ; but it occurs to us, that 
there is a political disadvantage atten- 
dant upon the actual possession of land 
as ecclesiastical property ; because, as 
it passes entirely away from the famil 
of the holder m his death, he has mud 
the same interest in its prospective im- 
provement, as the lay landlord has, 
who looks to its occupation by his 
children. 

To obviate the evils of the uncer- 
tainty and irregularity in the annual 
amount of tithe to be paid by the land- 
holder, Mr Goulbourne’s Composition 
Act was introduced, by which, for a 
specified period, not exceeding twenty- 
one years, the tithe may be commuted 
for a fixed annual payment by the 
acre. 

This act has been carried into effect 
in a great number of instances ; the 
tillage farmer being generally willing 
to throw the burden equally on all 
the lands of the parish, and thus in- 
clude the grass lands, which did not 
pay any thing before,t and the clergy- 
man being anxious to escape from 
those altercations about his pecuniary 
affairs, which must be unpleasant to 
any man, but particularly so to a 
clergyman. Still, however, we cannot 
help thinking this bill is justifiable 
rather on grounds of temporary expe= 
diency, than of general and permanent 
policy. Undoubtedly it is very useful 
and agreeable to make an arrangement, 
voluntary on both sides, by which the 
revenue of the clergyman may be re- 
ceived, without resorting to a mode of 
collection generally deemed objection- 
able. So far, and for the present, it 
is very well ; but if we look forward to 
the period when the term of composi- 
tion for twenty-one years shall draw 
to a close, we may see in the prospect 
considerable difficulty and danger to 
the ecclesiastical revenue. For, when 
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the composition is at an end, the cler- 
gyman must either submit to such 
new composition as shall be offered to 
him, or resort to the old law of tithe 
in kind ; and it may well be question« 
ed whether this latter alternative, 
which is his whole security, will not 
by that time have slipped from under 
his feet. It is easy to say that the 
law which has been so long suspended 
will then revive; but the practical 
question is, whether such a law, grown 
obsolete by desuetude, can be revived, 
and the answer of every practical man 
must be, that it cannot,—provided such 
revival be disagreeable to the great 
body of the people, by which expres- 
sion we do not mean the rabble. Men 
will submit to what they do not like, 
when it is but the continuation of a 
rule long established ; but let that rule 
lapse for twenty-one years, and its res 
vival becomes an odious novelty, to 
which people in this country will not 
submit. The practical consequence, 
therefore, of the Tithe Composition 
Act, if carried generally into effect, 
will probably be, to take away alto- 
gether the power of enforcing tithe in 
kind, and to convert the claim of the 
church into a tax fixed by statute, the 
amount of which tax will depend upon 
the temper of some future House of 
Commons. 

This probability is strengthened by 
a view of the present state of circum- 
stances with regard to tithes. The 
strict letter of the law gives the cler- 
gyman a tenth of the produce; but 
in Ireland clergymen have not in ge- 
neral exacted nearly so large a propor 
tion, and though the law be as strict 
as ever, they could not now exact it, 
if they would. We have seen it fre- 
quite stated, that land in Ireland, 
which is tithe free, sets for more ad- 
ditional rent than the tenth of its pro- 
duce could be calculated to produce ; 
but throughout the whole of our exe 
perience, we have found directly the 
reverse of this to be the fact. 

The tithe composition act seems to 
be but a timorous and inadequate way 
of dealing with so important a matter 
as the tithe system. There are a few 





* Ireland, its Evils and their Remedies.—p. 163-4. 
+ By atyrannous and absurd act of the Irish Legislature, the tithe payable from 
lands occupied in the feeding of cattle, called the “ tithe of agistment,” was abolished, 


while that payable by the more laborious cultivator was suffered to 1emain. 
Goulbourne’s bill, the grass lands have to contribute their proportion with the rest. 
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fixed facts, and let them be dealt with 
as simply as possible. The clergy have 
aright by the law to a tenth of the 
produce of the land ; but it is deemed 
impolitic, and we think justly so, that 
their revenue should be an invariable 
proportion of a very variable whole ; 
and, moreover, that it should be a des 
mand, increasing with the increased 
industry and expense of the cultiva- 
tor. Now, our way of simply settling 
the matter would be this: Let the 
church- wardens of every parish be re- 
quired, in every fifth year, to summon 
a jury of twelve men, who shall each 
be worth at least L.100 a- year, and let 
the jury be required to return upon 
oath, a statement of the average an- 
nual value of the crops raised in the 
parish within the five years preceding. 

The Legislature having considered 
whether a tenthor a fifteenth or atwen- 
tieth, or some other proportion, is that 
which the clergy now generally claim 
in the exercise of their common-law 
right, and having fixed the proportion 
for the future, let,that proportion be ta- 
ken, of the valuation of the jury, and 
fixed as the annual sum leviable for the 
parson for the succeeding five years. 
The amount to be paid by each indi- 
vidual to make up this sum should be 
applotted according to the valuation of 
each man’s holding ; and if any man’s 
holding be, by ancient prescription, 
tithe-free, (though we should wish to 
see these distinctions abolished,) let 
him plead the prescription instead of 
paying the sum applotted. 

At present, some landed proprietors 
eomplain, that, by the operation of the 
Composition Bill, the charge which 
was before contingent on some revenue 
being derived from the ground, and 
only proportionate to that revenue, is 
converted into a regular land-tax, and 
a permanent lien on their acres ; for, 
whether the land be fallow, or the te- 
nant abscond, paying nothing, the land 
is still chargeable with the composi- 
tion, and its arrear and the claim 
must always be satisfied before that of 
the proprietor. By the plan we pro- 
pose, if unproductive ground was char- 
ged in one five years, it would find the 
benefit in the next, when it would pro- 
bably be productive, as the prospec- 
tive levy would be regulated by the 
value of the preceding produce. 

But the greatest hardship, as it ap- 

ars to us, which attended the old 
aw, was a practice adopted by some 
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clergymen of selling the tithes of their 
parish to the highest bidder, and then 
suffering the purchaser, often a person 
of the worst and lowest character, to 
extract the utmost he could wring 
from the parishioners. This should 
not be permitted, as, when the tithe is 
an uncertain amount, to be settled each 
year according to the value of the crop, 
it is obviously better that the farmer 
should have to deal with a gentleman 
and a clergyman, than with a person 
who has no feeling beyond that of 
putting every shilling he possibly can 
in his pocket. We would not make 
the clergyman a griping farmer of his 
tithe ; we would have him relieve 
every distressed man in his parish to 
the utmost extent of his income ; but 
the way to do this most effectually, as 
well as most consistently with his leis 
to himself and to his successor, is, first 
to enforce strictly, but not harshly, all 
his legal rights, and then to be as cha 
ritable with his own property as he 
may. 

Next to tithes, the burdens which 
are most loudly complained of are the 
County and Barony rates, levied by 
authority of the Grand Juries of the 
several counties. The existing Grand 
Jury laws of Ireland certainly admit 
of improvement, and have been made 
the frequent subject of auimadversion, 
both in and out of Parliament. Mr 
Spring Rice, whose knowledge of the 
affairs of Ireland no one can dispute, 
however they may differ from his poli« 
tical views, put forth a pamphlet some 
years ago, which very forcibly pointed 
out the evils of the Grand Jury sys- 
tem ; but as yet no sufficient remed 
has been applied, and we must sti 
assent to his proposition, that “ the 
Irish people are injured in their moral 
character, in their efforts of industry, 
and in their pecuniary resources, by 
this system.” 

The sum annually levied for making 
and repairing roads, and the various 
other purposes to which Grand Jury 
assessments are applied, exceeds, on 
an average, L.800,000; an immense 
sum to be taken from so poor a country 
as Ireland. Of this amount, little 


more than one-half is subject to the 
control of the Grand Jury; namely, 
the portion expended on roads, bridges, 
and county buildings. The sums for 
the payment of the police, the salaries 
of officers, and repayment of Govern- 
ment advances, though levied by their 











assessment, are not under their con- 
trol; so that from a comparison of 
the number of acres of profitable land 
in the island, with the amount of the 
Grand Jury cess, it appears that the 
portion of the levy which is at the 
disposal of the Grand Jury, does not 
exceed sixpence an acre ; and when it 
is considered how numerous and how 
excellent the roads of Ireland are, this 
sum does not appear very unreasonable. 
The unequal portion of the tax, how- 
ever, and its variableness even in a 
given place, form very serious objec- 
tions to the mode of its collection. 
The past surveys of Ireland, by which 
the county assessments are regulated, 
were formed on a peculiar system ; an 
artificial value of land was assumed, 
and to this, as to a constant standard, 
the real value was referred. When 
the plough-lands were measured, the 
quality of the soil of each was also 
estimated, and in the survey the plough- 
land was rated, not at its actual con- 
tents, but according to the then esti- 
mated actual value. Thus, a plough- 
land of five hundred acres, deemed 
worth ten shillings the acre annually, 
was returned of the same extent as 
another of a thousand acres worth five 
shillings an acre. 

The whole amount of the Grand 
Jury assessment at each assize is not 
levied at the same acreable rent in each 
barony of a given county. The sum 
for barony cross roads, and other local 
purposes, is charged upon each, accord- 
ing to the presentments fiated for it- 
self ; but the Grand Jury do not take 
into consideration any subdivision 
more minute than that of a barony, 
or half-barony as they are called, in 
places where the ancient barony has, 
for purposes of local convenience, been 
divided. The treasurer of the coun- 
ty next determines the several acre- 
able rates, by dividing the whole sum 
to be levied from a barony by the 
number of acres at which it is rated 
in the survey, and then hands to the 
chief or barony constable, the war- 
rant for levying the charge. The 
constable proceeds to levy the sum 
from each plough-land ; but as the re- 
lative value of different lands has, of 
course, prodigiously altered since the 
old survey valuations were formed, it 
not unfrequently happens that the 
acreable charges differ exceedingly, 
when the present value ofthe respect- 
ive lands is nearly the same. The 
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expression of an Irish member of the 
House of Commons, when examined 
by the committee on the new survey 
of Ireland, was, that the present ap- 
plotments were “ ridiculously une- 
qual.” It was found, too, that great 
frauds were sometimes practised in 
the collection, by the constables le- 
vying cess from a greater number of 
acres in the respective denominations 
than was proportionable to the whole 
number specified in the treasurer's 
warrant. To prevent this, the usual 
Irish remedy of an oath has been re- 
sorted to, and the constable is obliged 
to swear that he has not levied the 
cess from a greater number of acres 
than that specified. But the disho- 
nest, as usual, evade the oath, and find 
an easy salve for their conscience, 
They continue to levy the rate on 
acres where they have no right to it, 
and they omit some part of the ba- 
rony where their right is undoubted, 
and they are sure of being paid the 
legal demand ; they then make their 
return to the treasurer, take the oath, 
and, after they have finally settled with 
him, receiveand pocket the proceeds of 
what they quaintly term ‘“‘ the spare 
acres.” These evils will, however, 
be obviated, when the new survey, 
now in progress, shall have been com- 
pleted. 

If the provision of the Tithe Compo- 
sition Act, for transferring the burden 
more immediately to the landlord 
were generally acted upon, and a sie 
milar provision introduced with re 
spect to the Grand Jury cess, a very 
desirable improvement would be ef- 
fected. It has been proposed that, 
in all future leases, the lessor shall be 
bound to accept cess and tithe re- 
ceipts as part payment of the reserved 
rent. So far as the tenant is concern- 
ed, this will have an effect somewhat 
similar to that of changing, in govern- 
ment imposts, an assessed or direct 
tax into a duty on some necessary of 
life. It will not diminish the burden, 
but will, perhaps, render it more to- 
lerable, when less plainly forced on the 
observation of the person taxed. At 
present the farmer cries out against 
the tithe and local taxes as falling 
wholly upon him. The landlord af- 


firms that the charges are, to their 
amount, a diminution of his income ; 
while bookish men declare that nei- 
ther tenant nor landlord is the real 
sufferer, but the consumers of the 
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roduce, who pay so much the more 
or it on account of the burdens borne 
by the land. It does seem desirable 
to simplify the matter as much as 
possible ; to remove the seeming grie« 
vance of the occupier of the soil, by 
transferring the payment of the tax 
to the landlord, in whose hands, so 
far as relates to presentments, the im- 
position of it lies, and to confer on the 
agriculturist the solid benefit of know- 
ing accurately the precise amount of 
the outgoings in money, to which he 
binds himself when he takes a farm. 
At present every presentment is ap- 
plied for in the name of some indivi- 
dual, to whom the performance is 
granted, if the presentment be passcd. 
The individual is usually the nominee 
of the particular Grand Juror who in- 
terests himself in procuring the pre- 
sentment. 

It has been proposed that the Grand 
Juror should only decide upon the fit- 
ness or unfitness of the work; and 
that if approved, it shall then be open 
to public contract, and the lowest of- 
fer shall be accepted—that county, or 
at least district engineers, shall be ap- 
pointed, who are to certify the due 
performance” of every contract before 
the treasurer can issue the sum agreed 
upon—and that such engineer shall 
be held responsible for the state of the 
roads, &c. in his district. 

If such a plan be feasible, its adop- 
tion is certainly to be desired. Every 
thing that would lead to remove the 
actual expenditure from the disposal 
of the gentry is desirable. It is noto- 
rious, that a spirit of jobbing, engen- 
dered by the peculiar circumstances 
under which Ireland was placed, did 
eat like a canker into the bowels of 
the land ; and though we know it to 
have very exceedingly diminished of 
late years, in many counties it has not 
yet entirely disappeared. In the coun- 
ty of Mayo, as appeared by the evi- 
dence of Mr MacDonnell before the 
Commons’ Committee in 1825, domain 
walls were sometimes built at the ex 
pense of the county, under the name 
of guard walls for roads. After reci« 
ting a most flagitious case of a bridge 
built at the public expense, and wholly 
for a private purpose, the witness was 
asked, “ Do you not think, that if 
there was such a manifest job imposed 
upon the county as the building of a 
bridge for the purpose of being em- 
ployed as an embankment for any 
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man, however rich and powerful, in 
the county, there might be some pub- 
lic-spirited person to step forward, 
and to traverse such a presentment ?” 
the answer was, “‘ I should rather 
imagine, that the individuals on the 
Grand Jury, who generally participate 
in something of the same kind them- 
selves, would be the last persons to 
come forward.” Now, the moral in- 
jury done by each individual case of 
jobbing with the money of the coun- 
ty, is incalculable. The peasantry, to 
a man, know accurately what trans- 
actions are of this class, and they see 
that a man who ranks as a gentleman 
is capable of lending himself to all the 
disgusting tissue of misrepresentation, 
fraud, and perjury, which are requi- 
site to carry the scheme of spoliation 
into effect. The example has its full 
weight. The peasant never pretends 
to be better than the man with the 
good clothes ; and, in every act of si- 
milar villainy, he congratulates hims 
self that he is no worse than his neigh 
bours. We are not sure that any im- 
provement, short of a complete change 
of system, would be sufficient for the 
reform of Grand Jury abuses. No 
matter how well disposed the jurors 
might be to do their duty fairly and 
conscientiously, it is impossible that, 
under the present mode, they can 
give a due examination to the present 
ments. Were they to sit for as niany 
weeks as they do sit for days, it would 
not be more than enough to investi« 
gate properly the numerous presente 
ment-bills which they have to pass, 
It is also very necessary that the pub- 
lic should have some opportunity of 
seeing and expressing their opinion 
upon those accounts and estimates, 
for which they have been or are to 
be taxed. The system, as described 
to the Committee of the House of 
Commons by the Honourable Judge 
Day, strikes one at once as being un- 
just and monstrous. He says, “ Roads 
and bridges—salaries to officers, and 
building of court-houses and of dio- 
cesan schools, and the police and in- 
surrection establishments, and da« 
mages for burnings and other malici- 
ous injuries—these and other immense 
burdens that are thrown upon the oc« 
cupiers, and with which the Parlia- 
ment are totally unacquainted, are 
imposed by the Grand Jury, enclosed 
within locked doors, uninterrupted by 
those who pay, and who hear nothing 
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of the burden, till those. who create 
it are dissolved and disappear.” 

We trust that when the new survey 
shall be completed, and Parliament 
shall have accurate data to proceed 
upon, great improvements will be in- 
troduced in the regulation of count 
business and of local taxation, which 
is at present felt to be so burdensome 
and unequal. There are, on the part 
of the Roman Catholics and Presby- 
terians, loud complaints against some 
of the parish taxes, which are applied 
to the expenses attendant upon the 
churches of the establishment. We 
think these taxes are impolitic, because 
they are a ready handle by which to in- 
crease the animosity otherwise strong- 
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ly enough felt against the Establish. 
ed Church. While the revenues of 
the Irish Church are so considerable, 
it certainly would be better that the 
incomes of the bishops and the benefi- 
ced clergy should contribute to the in- 
cidental expenses of the churches, 
than that bitter odium should be ex 
cited by making Roman Catholics pay 
for that from which they derive no be« 
nefit whatever. The argument we have 
used respecting tithes cannot be ap- 
plied to the payment of these parish 
church rights, which are to all intents 
and purposes a tax, and come under all 
the rules of policy applicable to taxes 
in general. 


Cuap. X. 


INTRODUCTION OF POOR LAWS~—CONCLUSION. 


TueEReE is no question upon which 
those who really have the improve- 
ment of Ireland at heart, differ more 
than upon that of the policy of intro- 
ducing the English system of poor 
laws into that kingdom. Writers, who 
are alike honest and able in the cause, 
advocate the poor laws, while many of 
the resident laudlords with whom we 
have conversed, and who have of course 
the strongest practical interest in the 
question, feel as strongly opposed to 
them. We are inclined to think that 
the most strenuous advocates of their 
introduction are too apt to look only 
at the general principle, and to over- 
look the difficulties, if not the im- 
possibilities, which the condition of 
Ireland would present in the details. 

Mr Sadler argues most satisfactorily, 
that the rich, out of their abundance, 
ought to contribute to the support 
of the poor in their distress. The Quar- 
terly Review shews that it is more 
economical for a nation, that the poor 
should be supported by regular insti- 
tutions, than by a life of vagrancy ; 
and the inference drawn by both is, 
that the poor-law system should be 
adopted in Ireland. But they who 
have lived long in the country, and 
have become familiar with the moral 
and physical condition of its people, 
see a thousand difficulties in the way, 
although heartily subscribing to the 
general principles of those respectable 
advocates for a compulsory provision 
for the poor. Those who do not know 
Treland, have no conception of what an 





immense quantity is given away there 
in charity ; not so much in money, 
however, for, except in the largetowns, 
they have not money to give, but in 
meal, milk, and potatoes, particularly 
the last. The Irish peasant, when his 
potatoes are placed upon his rude ta- 
ble, secured from rolling off by the 
rim of a sieve, or some such conveni- 
ence—for, alas! he has no dish—would 
no more think of denying a meal to 
the wandering vagrant that passes his 
door, than he would of arguing with 
the priest. A stone of potatoes in the 
week is taking at a very low rate in- 
deed the estimate of what the small- 
est farmer probably gives away in this 
manner, that is, six andahalf hundred- 
weight in the year, and he never feels 
that he gives any thing ; but fasten a 
tax, or poor rate, of ten shillings a year 
upon him, and he would feel it as an 
intolerable burden—probably he would 
confer with his neighbours upon the 
pelicy of laying violent hands on the 
collector, and pitching him. head fore 
most into the nearest lake or bog-hole. 
The Irish are not yet civilized enough 
for the adoption of the English poor 
laws ; but we do not deny that some 
Ye might be introduced. fitted to 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, and having the effect of com 
pelling the proprietors of land either 
to employ a greater number of la- 
bourers upon it, or otherwise to as- 
sist in the support of the population. 
But we think that such a system could 
only be contrived after long and most 
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attentive consideration of the subject, 
by those who have lived many years 
in Ireland ; and we believe that after 
all, difficulties would be found in the 
working of the system much greater 
than is generally imagined in this 
country. It has been said that the 
absentees should pay a greater pro« 
portion of the poor rate, or perhaps 
the whole of it—to this we have no 
objection, provided it were possible to 
get at the merely selfish absentee, and 
not to include those who are absentees 
because more important duties engage 
them elsewhere ; and besides, with all 
the evil of absentees, it cannot be de- 
nied, that in a great many instances 
the estates of absent proprietors are in« 
finitely better managed, and more 
people employed upon them, than 
the neighbouring estates of residents. 
There is no particular quarter in which 
the legislature could throw the burs 
den of poor rates, that we do not see 
great hardship and unequal pressures 
arising out of it, and then, Ireland 
cannot bear this sort of thing as Eng- 
landcan. The property is not accumu- 
lated there, to answer the immense 
demand of a population requiring to 
be regularly fed and clothed, who have 
hitherto been in both respects so 
scantily supplied. 

But if it were possible so to place 
the poor in Ireland, that from unpro- 
ductive, or insufficiently productive 
ground, ( which there is in abundance), 
they might be able to raise food for 
themselves, it would be an incalcula 
ble blessing to the country. If an 
agricultural work-house (if we ma 
so speak) could be annexed to eac 
country parish, with a portion of land 
sufficient to raise a large quantity of 
potatoes, and thus, under proper ma- 
nagement, supply work and food for 
those who could not otherwise get em- 
ployment—this, with some small as- 
sistance from a general county rate, to 
purchase comforts for the aged and in- 
firm, would greatly contribute to the 
happiness of the country. 

It is at all events’ most desirable to 
get rid of the regularly practising 
vagrants in Ireland—a picturesque set 
of rogues, who are the promoters and 
abettors of all manner of immorality. 
These people, from the poor regular 
who goes about to collect meat and 

tatoes in his bag, for the support of 
1imself and his brother friars, down 
to;the little beggar woman, who carries 
Vor, XXV. 
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scandal and love messages, and steals 
chickens, from cottage to cottage, are 
cognisant of, or concerned in, ever 
breach of the law, great or small, whic. 
is committed. Their profession gives 
them ready access into every cottage, 
or kitchen of a great house ; and if a 
house is to be robbed, a young woman 
to be carried off, a stolen sheep killed; 
or any other of those romantic amuse 
ments so common in Ireland, to be 
pursued, the assistance of the vagrant 
is always ready, as a spy, or a mes« 
senger. Some of them are very tenders 
hearted, and faithful to their friends, 
but nevertheless, very great rogues, 
almost all. 

But the full discussion of the policy 
of introducing poor laws into Ireland, 
would lead us into much detail, which 
we think unnecessary at present, the 
rather as we suppose the subject will 
be ere long brought before the consi< 
deration of Parliament, when we may. 
perhaps resume the discussion in a 
paper by itself. We have arrived at 
the end of the task, which at setting 
out we proposed to ourselves, and now, 
gentle reader of these our Irish chap-« 
ters, we make our bow to thee, and 
take our leave with a few parting 
words. We havedone our best to in- 
struct and entertain thee at the same 
time—we have laboured to tell truth 
agreeably—to make you know “ Ires 
land as it is,” without wearying you 
with longdetails, or sickening you with 
maudlin sensibility. We are sensible 
how lightly our pen has glanced over 
thenumerous interesting objects which 
Ireland presents, and how many we 
have passed over altogether; but we 
hope we have not done an unaccept 
able service in endeavouring to draw 
such sketches of the affairs of that 
country, as may induce men to look 
upon it with some favour—as may 
lead them to believe, that independent- 
ly altogether of politics, improvements 
may be pursued in Ireland, and the 
people, while enriching their country, 
may themselves become rich and hap« 


Ry. 

It is consolatory to close these chap< 
ters with the assertion of the palpable 
and cheering fact, that Ireland is ra- 
pidly improving in those things which 
make a country happy. It is true, 
there is still much of what is very bad ; 
it is true, that there is much religious 
and political animosity, and angty-out- 
breaking of fierce and untamed spirits. 
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Also, there is the infinite folly, and ab- 
surd vanity, of many speech-makers. 
But, notwithstanding, industry and 
— wealth are increasing, and 
so are habits of honesty in business, and 
correctness and arrangement. This 
year there is a large surplus of public 
revenue over the expenditure, for the 
first timie since the Union. 

Let then the law of the land in Ire- 
land be firmly administered—let no 
paltry and childish policyof endeavour- 
ing to conciliate those who infringe 
the law, be permitted—let every man 
feel that the law is more powerful than 
himself, and that he must submit to 
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it, or to instant punishment for disoe 
bedience—let strict discipline be intro~ 
duced in all great affairs, instead of 
that loose chaos which did so long pre« 
vail by sufferance: let landed propri- 
etors bethink themselves more serious 
ly and more affectionately of their de- 
serted Irish homes, and of the neglect 
ed lands from which they take their 
names and draw their revenues: let 
Ireland be honestly and kindly govern 
ed, and she must become to England, 
not a burden as she has been, but a 
rich and powerful auxiliary as she 
ought to be. 





LutTHEr’s career had hitherto been 
comparatively obscure. His struggles 
were against the arts and violence of 
men om above his own rank, whose 
defeat could scarcely contribute to the 
honours of the scholar and the theolo- 

ian. But the discipline was useful ; 
it compelled him tocultivate the powers 
which were yet to grapple with Kings 
and Councils ; it gave him that confi- 
dence in his own resources, which the 
most powerful minds acquire only by 
time ; and it gave him that knowledge 
of human nature, even under its as- 
pects of craft and treachery, which 
was essential to control the ready 
confidence, and miscalculating intre- 
wea , of one of the noblest but most 
ong hearts that ever beat in man. 

One controversy he had still to sus- 
tain, curious from its resemblance to 
those which have signalised the new 
awaking of conversion in our day ; 
while it characterises the scholastic 
manners of its own. 

Germany, since the ages when she 
ceased to pour out her armed hordes 
on the more civilized world, has teem- 
ed with a less warlike but scarcely less 
contentious population, the hordes of 
scholarship. There Disputation erects 
her native throne, and the candidate- 
ship for that uneasy and cheerless seat 
is restless and immeasurable. But no 
theme of literary contest was ever 
comparable to the theme which the 
Reformation offered, to stir all bo- 
soms. Novelty, the narrowness of 
old opinions startled by this new as- 
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sailant, the fear of change, the hope 
of aggrandisement through popular 
applause, the proud hostility of Rome, 
doubly enraged by the shock of its 
temporal crown, and of its spiritual 
supremacy ; the solemn feelings kin- 
dled by the truth, magnitude, and 
majesty of the Scriptures, now revealed 
after a concealment of ages, were the 
impulses of the theme, impulses that 
comprehended every class of human 
susceptibility, and filled every class 
that they comprehended. 

Among the learned whom this great 
controversy stimulated, was Boden- 
stein, better known by the name of 
Carolostadius, which, according to the 
prevalent custom of the German lite- 
rati, he had adopted from his birth- 
ope Carlostad in Franconia. He 

ad already attained considerable li- 
terary rank, and was Archdeacon of 
the Church of All Saints at Wittem- 
berg, before his conversion by Lu- 
ther.* 

His zeal plunged him into the 
centre of the battle, and, resolved to 
throw away none of his strength, he 
struck his first blow at an antagonist 
of the highest academic renown,— 
Kckius, who, though but thirty years 
old, had carried off the honours of no 
less than eight Universities. Pam- 
phlets were written, and retorted with 
equal asperity ; but this remote ware 
fare producing no result, it was deter 
mined on both sides to bring the ques 
tion to a public argument in Leipsic. 
Higher authorities now involved them- 





* Secken. p. 72. 
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selves in a contest, on whose fate the 
partizans of the champions, with the 
usual exaggeration of party, seem to 
have conceived that the fate of the 
Reformation itself was to depend. 

The Bishop of Mersburg, hearing 
that Luther had been summoned, 
and dreading the results of any strug 
gle with this formidable reasoner, fix 
ed an interdict of the disputation on 
the door of the church in which it 
was to be held. But Duke George, 
less provident, and more sanguine, 
conceiving that the Popish champion 
must be the victor, ordered the inter 
dict to be torn down. But the reason- 
ing which was to be suffered in a dis- 
putation, was not to be suffered in 
a sermon, and Luther was prohibited 
from preaching in any church in Leip- 
sic. But he had come to preach, and 
there were few obstacles that could 
finally resist the determined purpose 
of such a man. He obtained leave, 
through the Prince of Pomerania, to 
preach before a limited audience in the 
Castle. He availed himself of it with 
stern effect ; his Sermon on this occa 
sion is one of memorable vigour, as an 
elucidation of his doctrines, and still 
more memorable as the cause of his 
first decisive breach with the Papacy. 

The form of this famous disputa- 
tion displayed the ancient pomp of the 
Schools. The entrance of the Reform. 
ers into Leipsic was triumphal. Ca- 
rolostad, in a chariot and alone, led 
the way. The Prince of Pomerania 
came next, with Luther and Melanc- 
thon at his side. A train of the stu- 
dents of Luther’s University, wearing 
armour, followed, and closed a proces- 
sion, emblematic of that singular mix- 
ture of religion and the sword which 
was so soon to convulse the civilised 
world. 

The Assembly was worthy of this 
pomp, and comprehended all the lead- 
ing individuals of the city and pro 
vince—the Duke’s founcillors ; the doc- 
tors and graduates of the university ; 
the Magistrates of Leipsic; with a 
crowd of the important persons, who 
flocked in from every part where the 
great controversy had excited an inte- 
rest. The argument was conducted 


with thesolemnity of acontest between 
the two faiths. Scribes were appointed 
to take down the discussion ; and the 
whole ceremony was formally opened 
by an oration from Moselanus, a 
scholar of distinguished name. 

Yet this debate, ushered in with 
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such formidable preparation, came to 
nothing. For, by a singularly injue 
dicious line of conduct, Carolostadius, 
instead of forcing his antagonist to the 
testimony of Scripture, and adhering 
to those great features of inspiration 
which require only to be shewn to be 
acne, suffered himself to be 
led into the endless difficulties of the 
doctrines of the “ divine purposes.” 
During an entire week, which ex- 
hausted the patience of all the hearers, 
the two disputants wasted their acute- 
ness on the mysteries of “‘ Fate and 
Freewill ;” exhibited their learning in 
recriminations from the Fathers, and 
felt their triumph in bewildering each 
other in labyrinths where the human 
intellect was never made to find the 
clew. The manlier minds present saw 
the absurdity of both; and even Me- 
lancthon hazarded the declaration, 
that the argument gave him the most 
practical evidence of what the an- 
cients termed “ sophistry.” Eckius 
himself grew wearied, and summarily 
closed the struggle by the bold ma- 
neeuvre of declaring that Carolostadius 
had, without knowing it, come over 
to his opinion. But the Popish cham- 
pion had still contemplated a nobler 
antagonist. From the beginning it 
was his ambition to have disputed 
with Luther; and before the argu- 
ment with Corolostad, he had ade 
dressed Luther, inquiring whether 
the report were true, that he had re- 
fused to join in the controversy? The 
reply was, “ that he was disqualified 
from taking a part without the Duke’s 
protection.” The protection was obe 
tained; and the controversy 

with a vigour proportioned to the fame 
of the two leading theologians of Gere 
many. 

Luther had published thirteen pro- 
ositions, which had been impugned 
y Eckius under as many h 

comprehending the chief theorems of 
Purgatory, Penitence, Indulgences, 
&c. The Pope’s Supremacy was arte 
fully adopted as the commencement of 
the disputation by Eckius, with the 
double purpose of conciliating the fa< 
vours of the Popedom, and of embare 
rassing his adversary, who had always 
exhibited a peculiar reluctance to de- 
clare against the authority of Rome. 
The universal Episcopacy of the Pope 
was equally allowed both. But 
there was a marked difference in the 
foundation. Eckius declaring that 
Episcopacy originated in divine autho 
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rity; Luther unhesitatingly pledging 
himself to the proof that it was alto- 
gether human. The Fathers were 
im vain pled to by the Romish advo- 
eate ; but the great Reformer was not 
to be baffled by the usual habit of false 
quotation and oblique evidence,—the 
subtle secret of Romish controversy in 
all ages: he took the volumes into his 
own hands, and shewed the shadowy 
and feeble grounds on which these ve< 
nerable writers were presumed to have 
authorised the Romish dominion. 
But this toil of quotation threatened 
to be endless ; and after five days of in- 
quiry, this: part of the debate was 
closed by mutual consent, and the 
question of Purgatory was begun. 
Indulgences were the next point ; and 
here Eckius unexpectedly, but fully, 
joined his opponent in the scornand ri- 
dicule of this most offensive doctrine. 
The doctrine of Repentance concluded 
the debate, which, after eleven days of 
continued discussion, finally closed on 
the 15th of July 1519. 

Yet the whole ceremonial was not 
closed by the cessation of the argu- 
ment ; and as if to give a model of the 
whole stateliness of controversy in 
those days, the decision was referred 
to the two great authorities of law and 
literature, the Universities of Paris 
and Erfurt, with the reserve of an ap- 
peal to the last supreme authority, a 
General Council.* 

Our chief record of this famous de- 
bate is by Melancthon, who speaks 
with high praise of the general abili- 
ty displayed on all sides, giving Coro- 
Tostad the merits of zeal and know- 
ledge ; Eckius of great variety and 
promptness of argument ; and Luther 
of vigour, manliness, and learning. 
But if the testimony of a brother re- 
former to Luther’s triumph should be 
doubted, we have unequivocal evi- 
dence in the facts of its result; many 
of the students of Leipsic leavin 
their university for that of Luther Bi 
and Eckius immediately making a 
formal application to the Elector Fre« 
derick, that his adversary’s books 
should be burned. The man who 
converts his hearers, and drives his 
adversary into the folly of appealing 
to violence, has gained all the victory 
that reason and the right can gain. 
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The opinion of the Universities was 
partially and tardily given. Louvain, 
and Cologne, strongholds of Popish in- 
fluence, soon decided against Luther. 
Paris, where the Popedom was always 
less influential, took two years to des 
cide, and then evaded the question, by 
passing sentence merely on some the« 
sis from Luther’s volumes, without 
alluding to his name. Leipsic, best 
acquainted with the controversy, yet 
probably equally reluctant to offend 
the Popedom, and resist public opinion, 
came to no decision. 

But a more important time was at 
hand, when the renowned leader of the 
Reformation was to limit his struggles 
and his triumphs no more to the sub 
ordinate ministers of superstition on 
the obscure stage of a German pro 
vince ; but was to grapple with the 
whole power of Rome, and, in the pre 
sence of mankind, give it that over- 
throw from which it has never reco 
vered. 

Miltitz, the dexterous and learned 
envoy of the Papacy, had steadily purs 
sued his purpose of bringing Luther 
to the acknowledgment of the Papal 
authority, in all matters human and 
divine. After some negotiation, he had 
induced the Augustine monks to send 
a deputation to their brother, request 
ing him to make this acknowledgment 
by letter, as the most authentic form. 
The request was complied with, and 
the letter was prefixed to his “‘ Treatise 
of Christian Liberty,”—a brief de- 
scription of the privileges annexed to 
Christian feelings, under these two 
heads,—“‘ That the Christian is the 
freest of men, and subject to none ;” 
and, ‘* That the Christian is the most 
ready to serve all, and be subject to 
all.” But the letter is the more im- 
portant document, and strongly exe 
presses at once the writer’s habitual 
deference for the person of the Pope, 
and his growing contempt for the cor« 
ruptions surrounding the Papal throne. 

“* It is impossible for me,” says Lue 
ther, “‘to be unmindful of your Ho- 
liness ; since my sentiments concern 
ing the papal office are held forth every 
where as the cause of the contest. 

** By means of the impious flatterers 
of your Holiness, who, without cause, 
are full of wrath against me, I have 





* Luther, Op. vol. I. Sleid, lib. 
+ Seckend. p. 92. 
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been compelled to appeal from the See 
of Rome to a General Council. But my. 
affection for your Holiness has never 
been alienated, though I begin to de 
spise and triumph over those who had 
sought to terrify me by the majesty of 
your authority. One thing, however, 
1 cannot despise, and that is the cause 
of my writing this letter,—I mean the 
blame thrown on me for reflecting on 
your Holiness in person.” 

“After contradicting this charge, he 
proceeds to state the actual object of 
his writings: ‘‘I have inveighed sharp 
ly against unchristian doctrines ; and 
reproved my adversaries severely, not 
for rudeness, but impiety. 

“ So far from being ashamed of this, 
my purpose is, to despise the judgment 
of men, and to persevere in this ve- 
hemence of zeal after the example of 
Christ. The multitude of flatterers 
has rendered the ears of our age so de- 
licate, that as soon as we find that our 
sentiments are not approved of, we im- 
mediately exclaim, that we are slan- 
dered ; and when we find ourselves un- 
able to resist truth, we accuse our ad- 
versaries of detraction. But, let me 
ask, of what use were salt, if it were 
not pungent? or of the pointof asword, 
if it did not wound? Cursed be the 
man who doeth the work of the Lord 
deceitfully.” 

After repeating his clearance from 
the imputation of individual hostility 
to Leo, and declaring his readiness to 
submit, in all things, except in the sa« 
crifice of the truth, he boldly turns on 
the flagitiousness of the agents and mi- 
nisters of Rome. 

**T have resisted, and shall conti- 
nue to resist, what is called the Court 
of Rome, as long as the spirit of faith 
shall live in me. Neither your Holi- 
ness, nor any one, will deny, that it is 
more corrupt than Babylon or Sodom ; 
and sunk, as I understand, in the most 
deplorable, desperate, and avowed im- 
piety. I lament that, under the sanc- 
tion of your name, and under the pres 
text of the good of the church, the peo- 
ple of Christ should be made a laughing 
stock.” ‘* Not, that I attempt impossi- 
bilities, or expect that the endeavours 
of an individual can accomplish any 
thing in opposition to so many flat- 
terers in that Babel. But I consider 
— a debtor to my fellow men, for 
whose welfare it behoves me to be so= 
licitous ; so that those Roman pests 
may at least destroy a smaller number, 
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and in a more humane manner. Du- 
ring many years nothing has been 
poured on the world, but monsters in 
body and mind, along with the worst 
examples of the worst actions.” “ It. 
is clear as day, that the Church of 
Rome, in former ages the most holy 
of Churches, has become a den of 
thieves, a scene of prostitution, the 
kingdom of sin, death, and hell. So. 
that greater wickedness is not to be 
= even under Antichrist him- 
self.” 

He then narrates the transactions: 
with Cajetan, Eckius, and Miltitz ; 
concluding by the entreaty that Leo 
would check the fraud and folly of the 
people round his throne ; and finally 
declaring, that any attempt to make: 
himself recant, would ws be produce 
tive of increased difficulty; for he 
never would consent that man should 
lay down the law for the interpretation 
of the word of God. 

** On the two conditions, of not re 
quiring me to recant ; and of permit- 
ting me to interpret Scripture accord< 
ing to my own judgment, I am willing 
to do or suffer any thing. I wish to 
provoke no one ; neither do I wish to 
receive provocation ; but, if provoca< 
tion be given to me, since Christ is 
my master, I will not hold my tongue.” 

This was the declaration of that - 
memorable war in which Luther was 
to lead the powers of European know- 
ledge, liberty, and religion, against 
the haughty domination of the Pope< 
dom. It roused the whole wrath of 
the Vatican. A German monk dia< 
played the superhuman audacity to 
assault the Supreme Lord of the faith 
ful, the “* Vicar of Christ on Earth ;” 
the holder of the two-fold sword of 
temporal and spiritual Empire. ‘The 
whole hierarchy was in an uproar. An 
assembly of Cardinals, Canonists, and 
Theologians, was instantly summons 
ed, and the thunders that had awed 
so many monarchs, were levelled at the 
head of this obscure revolter. But the 
Council suddenly felt that the old ac 
tivity of Romish vengeance was not 
now to be let loose with the old suc 
cess ; their debates were long and pera 
plexed ; the only point on which they 
agreed was the guilt of the offender, 
which they prenounced to be impiety of 
the most daring and glaring kind. But 
the Theologians were retarded in their - 
indignation, by the Canonists, who 
reasoned, that no notoriety of crime 
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— to prevent a man’s being heard 
in his own defence. The rescript was 
eventually divided into three heads. 
By the first, the doctrine was con- 
demned ; by the second, the books 
were ordered to be burned; and by 
the third, Luther was summoned to 
appear in due season, to stand his tri- 

in Rome. The Bull excited the 
same protracted discussions, but it was 
urged forward by the zeal of the lead- 
ing members of the conclave, and 
after a bitter struggle between the Car- 
dinals Pucci and Accolti, the latter ob- 
tained the dubious honour, by the 
Papal interposition, of drawing up the 
furious and feeble anathema against 
the progress of religious liberty. This 
celebrated instrument should not be 
forgotten, while man requires to be 
reminded of the haughty and unlimit- 
ed usurpation of the papacy. It claims 
for the Pope, in addition to the power 
of inflicting ecclesiastical punishments, 
that of depriving the refractory of 
their property, and their civil privi- 
leges. 

The Bulls of Pius IT. and Julius 
II. which declared it heresy in any 
individual to appeal from the Pope to 
a General Council, were adopted to im- 
press the weight of Luther's offences. 
But more direct charges were heaped 
upon his head ; no less than forty-one 
heresies were proglaimed as the fruit 
of his labours ; and he was compared 
with Porphyry, as an open antagonist 
to the truth of the gospel. 

But punishment of a more practical 
nature was next prepared for the cri- 
minal and his partizans; and the 
wrath of Rome had large and fierce 
variety of vengeance. Luther, and 
all enlisted in his opinions, were laid 
under the ban of human nature. They 
were in an instant cut off from all 
rights, natural and acquired, pronoun- 
ced guilty of high treason, incapable 
of any legal act, of property, freedom, 
or worship, infamous when they lived, 
infamous when they died, and unfit 
for Christian burial. The name of 
the man, and the memory of his re- 
volt, were equally to be sunk in con- 
temptuous oblivion. His books were 
to be burned. It was to bea crime to 
publish, to preach, or even to read his 
works. The heresiarch himself was 
ordered to attend, and take his trial 
at Rome, within two months; and, 
in case of disobedience, the civil and 
spiritual authorities alike were come 
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manded to seize him and his adhe. 
rents, and send them to Rome. 

These are the testimonies of history; 
and from these nothing but frenzy 
will disdain to be taught, as nothing 
but impiety and political delusion 
will dare to question their practical 
wisdom. We have here the Papacy 
speaking without fear the sentiments 
which fear only can ever make it sup 
press, and which are to it as the blood 
is to the heart, and the marrow to the 
bone. Let the Papist who, among us, 
would boast of his passion for general 
liberty, of his zeal for general tolera- 
tion, and of his faithful separation of 
the allegiance due to his own sove- 
reign, from the homage due to the 
head of his church, read this Bull, 
and ask himself, whether he has not 
been the tool of a palpable and inso- 
lent imposture? Let the friends of 
truth take this document in their 
hands, and ask those who are still un- 
deceived, whether human language 
can express a sterner spirit of tyranny 
over the individual, of usurpation over 
states, and of the unhesitating and re« 
morseless determination to pursue to 
blood and ruin, every opinion that was 
not moulded into the shape prescribed 
by Rome? 

Luther’s sole crime was the attempt 
to think for himself on points essen- 
tial to the first interests of man. He 
had before him the Scriptures, and he 
laboured to understand the great code 
by which he was to be judged before 
the tribunal, not of man, but of the 
Eternal. He had offered no human 
resistance to the authority of his spi-« 
ritual superiors. He had merely ex- 
amined for himself, as every man is 
bound to do by the express command 
of inspiration, and as, by the com- 
mon dictate of the understanding, 
every man obviously must do, who 
desires to attain that solid and heart- 
felt conviction of their value, without 
which practical virtue is a fantasy. 
He was no rebel, but an inquirer ; 
no preacher of insolent dogmatism and 
proud self-authority, but a scholar 
and a reasoner, and ready to give a 
reason of the faith that was in him. 
His personal character was touched by 
no impurity. He stood open to the 
eyes of mankind, and defied them to 
discover a stain. Yet this man of 
learning, integrity, and genius was to 
be dragged through the whole course 
of the deepest punishments reserved 
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for the traitor and the murderer here, 
and then consigned to the grave, stript 
of every hope which Rome could strip 
from the disembodied spirit, and con- 
signed in her furious creed to eternal 
damnation. 

On earth his memory was to be ob- 
literated, his labours of genius and 
learning were to be destroyed, his life 
was to be given over to the law of 
treason, and his dead body to be de- 
prived of those rites which Rome had 
pronounced indispensable to the repose 
of the soul. And for the purposes of 
this atrocious vengeance, the rights of 
all temporal sovereigns were to be in- 
vaded. No matter to what king Lu- 
ther was the subject ; he was declared 
the subject of a still superior king, 
whose dominion extended to every 
corner of the earth where he could 
dispatch his mandate. The laws of 
nations were dust and air before the 
paramount law of Rome. Neither in- 
nocence before the tribunals of the 
victim’s own country, nor true alle« 
giance to his own sovereign, nor the 
will of that sovereign himself, could 
be suffered to stand between the slave 
and that towering and stupendous im- 
piety, which, seating itself on “ the 
throne of God, made itself be wore 
shipped as God.” 

The Bull was now to be published 
in Germany, and Eckius, with the 
double activity of a beaten disputant, 
and of a solicitor for preferment at 
Rome, undertook the mission. This 
man’s character was rapidly developing 
itself in the colours in which it had 
been long before painted by the strong 
discrimination of Luther. ‘ Eckius 
is totally treacherous, and incapable 
of the obligations of amity.”* At 
Rome, and in his private correspond- 
ence, he had continually boasted him- 
self of his services to the papacy, of 
his confidential intercourse with the 
Pope, and of the light which he had 
been the first to throw on the inex< 
tricable guilt of the new opinions. 
In Germany he professed the strong 
reluctance with which he had under- 
taken the publication of the Bull. But 
it is difficult for the most acute treach« 
ery to be always on its guard ; some 
of those arrogant letters escaped ; they 
fell into the hands of the reformers, 
were published by Luther with notes, 
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and Eckius was shewn to be nothing 
= than a preferment-hunter and a 
tool. ; 

A letter from the sagacious Miltitz 
is preserved, which, stating the arrival 
of the popish missionary, is curious as 
a memorial of the times.t 

“I found Eckius at Leipsic, very 
clamorous and full of threats: I ine 
vited him to an entertainment, and 
employed _— means in my power to 
discover what he proposed to do. After 
he had drunk freely, he began to re 
late, in pompous terms, the commis 
sion which he had received from 
Rome, and the means by which he 
was to bring Luther to obedience. 
He had caused the Bull to be published 
in Misnia on the 2lst of September, 
at Mersburg on the 25th, and at Brane 
denburg on the 29th. He was in the 
habit of displaying the Bull with great 
pomp. He lodged with the public 
commissary, and Duke George ordered 
the senate to present him with a gilt 
cup, and a considerable sum of money. 

‘* But notwithstanding the Bull it~ 
self, and the pledge of public safety 


eegiven to him, some young men of fa 


ily affixed, on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, in no less than ten rena bills 
containing threats against him. Tere 
rified by those, he took refuge in the 
monastery of St Paul, and refused to 
be seen. He complained to Cesar 
Pflugius, and obtained a mandate from 
the rector of the university, enjoining 
the young men to be quiet ; but all to 
no purpose. 

‘They have composed ballads on 
him, which they sing through the 
streets, and send to the monastery daily 
intimations of their hostility. More 
than one hundred and fifty of the Wit- 
temberg students are here, who are 
very much incensed against him.” 
He subsequently adds, that the starte 
led missionary finally fled by night to 
Fribourg. 

This inauspicious commencement 
was never recovered. The power of 
reason was against the violence and 
folly of the papal anathema. The 
crimes of the monkish orders, and the 
grosshess of manners even among the 
higher ranks of the popish clergy, had 
long disgusted the people. When a 
great reasoner arose, and demanded 
why should those things be, and whe 





* « Totus infidus est, et aperte rupit amicitie jura.” 
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ther they were sanctioned by Scrip- 
ture, the eyes and understandings of 
men followed him with the eagerness 
of newly awakened faculties, as he 
pointed page by page to the Scripture 
denunciation of the voluptuousness, the 
ignorance, and the tyranny. The papal 
seeptre was from that hour the staff 
of the magician no more—the day of 
darkness and of the creations of dark- 
ness was gone ; the true prophet stood 
in the presence of the kings of the 
earth against the pompous worker of 
delusions. The Reformation came in 
its simplicity, but bearing the com- 
mission of God ; and as Moses put to 
shame the spells of the Egyptians, it 
extinguished the false miracles of 
Rome, and led forth the people to a 
liberty that could never have been 
achieved by man. 

The public opinion now sanctioned 
and sustained the natural disgust of 
the German sovereigns to an insolent 
assumption of power, which had so 
Jong divided the allegiance of their 
subjects. The Elector of Saxony, with 
@ promptitude unusual to his cautious 
policy, declared himself wholly adverse 
to the promulgation of the Bull in his 
territories. The Elector of Branden- 
burg, and Albert of Mecklenburg, 
took the public opportunity of their 
passing through Wittemberg, on the 
way to so important an exercise of 
their functions as the Emperor’s coro- 
nation, to hold a long and friendly 
conference with Luther. He received, 
from quarters of high rank, assurances 
of protection, and offers of asylum, in 
case of his being obliged to retire from 
Saxony. The general population ex- 
P their feeling by the loudest in- 
dignation, and the most unmeasured 
menaces against the agent employed to 
promulgate the Bull. Even the high 
Ecclesiastics and Universities shrunk 
from the responsibility. The Bishop 
of Bamberg sheltered himself under 
some verbal criticism from publishing 
itin his diocese. At Louvain, though 
the heads of the University burned 
Luther's books, a strong party of the 
students and people insisted on burn- 
ing a number of the works of his op- 
ponents at the same time. At Mentz, 
the burners of the books were in hazard 
of their lives. At Erfurt, the students 
tore the copy of the Bull, and flung it 
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into the river;* the Rector of the 
University publicly giving his sanction 
to their pulling down every similar 
copy, and opposing Luther’s enemies 
by all the means in their power. The 


-Bishop of Brandenburg dared not pub-= 


lish it, and even in the immediate pre« 
sence of the Romish See, in Venice 
and Bologna, the doctrines of the Res 
formation were felt and honoured. 

Luther’s letter on this formidable 
trial of his own strength, and of the 
fidelity of his friends, exhibits a lofti- 
ness and determination worthy of his 
immortal cause. It is addressed to 
Spalatin. 

“* The Pope’s Bull has come at last. 
Eckius brought it. We are writing 
here many things to the Pope concern- 
ing it. For my own part, I hold itin 
contempt, and attack it as impious and 
false, like Eckius in all things. Christ 
himself is evidently condemned by it. 
No reason is assigned for summoning 
me to a recantation, instead ofa trial. . 
They are full of fury, blindness, and 
madness. They neither comprehend, 
nor reflect on the consequences. 

“* T shall treat the Pope’s name with 
delicacy, and conduct myself az if I 
considered it a false and forged Bull, 
though I believe it to be genuine. 
How anxiously do I wish that the Em- 
peror had the courage to prove him- 
self a man, and in defence of Christ, 
attack those emissaries of Satan! 

“* For my part, I do not regard my 
personal safety,—let the will of the 
Lord be done ! 

“* Nor dol know what course should 
be taken by the Elector ; and, perhaps, 
it may appear to him more for my in- 
terest that he should suppress his sen- 
timents for a season. The Bull is 
held in as great contempt at Leipsic 
as Eckius himself. Let us therefore 
be cautious, lest he acquire conse« 
quence by our opposition, for, if left 
to himself, he must fall. 

“*T send you a copy of the Bull, that 
you may see what monsters are in 
Rome. If those men are destined to 


‘rule us, neither the faith nor the 


church have the least security. I re- 
jeice that it has fallen to my lot to 
suffer hardship for the best of causes ; 
but I am not worthy of such a trial. I 
am now much more at liberty than be- 
fore, being fully persuaded that the 
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Pope is Antichrist, and that I have 
discovered the seat of Satan. 

** May God preserve his children 
from being deceived by the Pope’s im- 
pious pretensions. Erasmus tells me, 
that the Emperor’s court is crowded 
with creatures, who are tyrants and 
beggars ; so that nothing satisfactory 
is to be expected from Charles. This 
needs not surprise us; ‘put not thy 
trust in princes, nor in the sons of 
men, in whom there is no stay.’” 

The growing conviction that the 
Papacy was Antichrist, not only light- 
ened the burden of opposition in Lu- 
ther’s conscience, but urged him to the 
public disclosure of his discovery. In 
defiance of the old anathemas pro- 
nounced against all appeal from the 
Pope to a General Council, he boldly 
maile that appeal, and in his protest 
on this occasion, launched out into the 
strongest epithets of scorn. 

“ Leo X. in impia sua tyrannide indu- 
ratus perseverat.—Iniquus, temerarius, 
tyrannicus judex.—Hareticus et Apostata. 
—Antichristus, blasphemus, superbuscon- 
.temptor sancte Ecclesie Dei.”’* 

Cologne, Louvain, and the Vatican, 
had burned his books, and he now, 
unhesitatingly retaliated this mark of 
heresy. On public notice of burning 
the Romish Decretals, andother found- 
ations of its power at Wittemberg, a 
vast concourse assembled to witness 
this solemn and final act of abjuration. 
On the 10th of December, 1519, the 
population of the country and city, 
forming themselves in regular divi- 
sions, marehed to the spot selected for 
the ceremony. A smail funeral pile 
was erected in the centre, and set on 
fire by one of the chief members of the 
university. Luther then advanced, 
bearing Gratian’s Abridgement of the 
Canon Law, which, with the Decre- 
tals, the Clementines and Extrava- 
gantes, and last, the Bull of Leo, he 
cast into the flames, exclaiming, ‘‘ Be- 
cause ye have troubled the body of the 
Lord, therefore let eternal fire trou- 
ble you.” He then moved to the city, 
with the multitude silently marching 
after him. 

This ceremony, and all ceremonies, 
would be trivial, but for its meaning. 
In this point of view nothing could 
be more important. The burning of 


the Papal Law was the open procla- 
mation of endless resistance to the 


Popedom. 
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The bridge was now cut ~ 
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down between Luther and reconcilia- 
tion. The sword was drawn, and the 
scabbard was flung away. 

To prevent all doubt of his motives 
and purposes, Luther now published 
“* Reasons” for the burning of the 
books. In this work, he summoned 
his learned countrymen to examine 
for themselves the body of Papal 
Law, divesting their minds of the old 
prejudices that had so long humbled 
mankind before the Romish throne, 
and, scorning the mysteries in which 
the Popedom had laboured to involve 
Truth and Christianity, to proceed 
with the manliness of freedom, and 
the integrity of the Gospel. Decla~ 
ring the doctrines of the Canon Law 
‘** abominable and poisonous,” he pro- 
ceeded to give his Evidences in the 
shape of thirty Articles. His repro- 
bation of this guilty system of tyran- 
ny and artifice is bold, eloquent, and 
learned. He is sometimes so strongly 
wrought upon by his sense of its pro- 
fligate arrogance that he bursts into 
exclamation. ‘ Never have the Popes 
vanquished, by either Scripture or ar- 
gument, any one who has spoken or 
written against them. Their alterna 
tive has been to excommunicate, burn, 
and destroy, through kings, princes, 
and the other slaves of the Papacy.” 

Well might a man of sense and vir- 
tue exclaim against the nt tp 8 of 
a code, which actually placed a hu- 
man being in possession of the homage 
of God. ‘ The Pope,” says the Canon 
Law, “‘ is Gop UPON EARTH, superior 
to all belonging to Heaven and Earth, 
whether spiritual or temporal. All 
things belong to the Pope; and to him 
no one shall dare to say, What doest 
thou?”* 

The Bull of 1520 had failed; and 
its only result had been to increase 
the strength of the Reformation. A 
still more decisive measure was re= 
solved on; and, in January 1521, a 
Bull was issued, executing the me- 
nace of the former, and declaring Lu« 
ther excommunicated. The Reform- 
er defied the measure, as he had 
scorned the threat, and by his defi- 
ance rose into additional popular re- 
spect. That any man in the centre of 
Popish Europe could have thus dared, 
ant yet live, is among the wonders 
of the time. But it is only to the 
Eternal Disposer of mortal destinies 
to trace, through the changes and 
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chances of human action, the provi- 
dence that protects the great agents of 
his truth and wisdom. A few years 
earlier, Luther must have been crush- 
ed by the Po , then in i 
of undistur wer throughout 
Europe ; but at that period Luther 
was known only as an obscure monk, 
busied about controversies in his 
cloister. A few years later, he would 
have found Charles the Fifth tramp- 
ling down the Protestant princes ; 
and inflamed by the double impulse 
of controversial ambition, and mili- 
tary triumph, Luther would probably 
have perished in a struggle, from 
which his high spirit disdained to 
withdraw ; and whether he perished 
in the field, or on the scaffold, his 
death might have been a blow, all 
but fatal to the early feebleness of the 
Reformation. 

But at this period the Popedom 
had begun to feel, more practically 
than ever, the preeariousness of its 
situation between the rival powers of 
Franceand Germany. Toextinguish 
Luther was impossible, without the 
active interposition of Charles. But 
all negotiation with Germany was 
looked on with keen jealousy by Fran- 
cis, who feared the strength of Ger- 
many, hated its Emperor, and was the 
sole protector of the Papal States 
against the Imperial sword. Charles 
himself, scarcely more than twenty 
years old, naturally shrank from in- 
wre his new dominions in the fury 
of civil commotion ; and, though a 
bigot and a tyrant by nature, he had 
still much to learn of both, before he 
declared himself the public antago- 
nist of Protestantism. 

The exhausted experiment of con- 
ferences was again resolved on. Pon- 
tanus, Chancellor to the Elector, and 
Glossio, confessor to Charles, visited 
Luther. But he had long since form- 
ed his determination ; and the hope 
of bringing back this illustrious fugi- 
tive was soon found vain. 

Luther was now to stand for the 
faith in the presence of the most ex~ 
alted tribunal of Europe; the first 
assembly of the German Princes held 
by the Emperor. The most import- 
ant object of this renowned council of 
sovereigns was the settlement of the 
national religion; and Luther was 


summoned to attend it in the city of 
Worms. 
The Elector Frederic, who seems to 
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have at all times singularly temper- 
ed his respect for authority with a 
regard for Luther’s safety, had prévi« 
ously informed him of the summons, 
through his friend Spalatin, and ask- 
ed whether he would venture to brave 
the influence of Rome? The reply 
was heroic : 

- “T shall not hesitate to go, for I 
shall consider the summons of the Em- 
— as proceeding from the will of 


** If personal hurt be offered, a not 
unlikely thing, I shall commend my 
cause to the God who delivered the 
three children from the fiery furnace. 
Should it not seem meet to God to 
preserve me, of what moment is my 
life, compared with the life and suf 
ferings of Christ ? 

*“ It is not for me to determine, 
whether the danger to the Gospel be 
greater or less by my life or deaths 
The truth of God is a rock of offence, 
placed for the rising and falling of 
many in Israel. 

“« My chief duty is, to pray that 
Charles may not stain his Govern- 
ment, at the outset, with my blood or 
his own. Let me rather die by the 
hands of the Romanists, lest he and 
all connected with him should be in- 
volved in sorrow, by a guilty partici- 
pation. You well remember what be- 
fell the Emperor Sigismund,—after 
the murder of Huss nothing succeeded 
with him. He died without a son; 
and Ladislaus, his grandson, soon fol- 
lowed him to the grave; so that his 
name became extinct in a single gene- 
ration. His wife Barbara was a dis- 
grace to the name of Queen. 

“ But, if it be determined that I 
am to be delivered, not only to the 
Pope, but to the Gentiles, let the 
Lord’s will be done. 1 have now told 
you my mind fully. Your conjec- 
tures, as to me, are correct in every 
thing, except in the chance of my 
flight or recantation. I am unwilling 
to fly, but much more unwilling to 
recant. May the Lord Jesus send me 
support, for I can do nothing without 
putting in hazard the piety and salva 
tion of many persons.” 

This admirable declaration, which 
combines, in the highest degree, the 
fortitude of the man with the humble 
resignation of the Christian, was fol- 
lowed by a letter to the Elector, rela- 
tive to the safe-conduct which Fre- 
deric had insisted on procuring for 
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him, before his attendance’on the Im- 
perial summons. 
‘ As to myself, I am most ready to 


appear at the Imperial Diet of Worms, : 


before equitable, learned, and good 
judges ; provided I obtain a sufficient 
security and safe-conduct for both 
going and returning. By God’s help, 
I shall make it appear, to the convic- 
tion of all, that I have not been actu- 
ated by wilfulness nor by selfishness, 
but that whatever I have taught, or 
written, has proceeded from my con- 
sgience,and from an ardour for the 
. salvation of the Catholic Church, and 
the extirpation of the most dangerous 
abuses and superstitions.” 

The Emperor at last, on the 6th of 
March, issued the expected summons 
for Luther’s appearance, within twen- 
ty-one days, guaranteeing his safety 
on his journey ; a guarantee which 
was reinforced by the pledge of the 
sovereigns through whose territories 
his road Jay. Minor considerations 
shewed the importance to which the 
Monk of Wittemberg had risen in the 
eyes of the proudest government of 
the world. The Emperor's rescript 
was addressed, 

* Carolus, Dei Gratia Romanorum 
Imperator, Augustus, &c. &c. 

‘** Honorabili nostro, dilecto, devoto, 
Doctori Martino Luthero,” &c. &c. 
And to an attempt of the F'apal agents 
to draw down a censure on him, by 
submitting his works to the magi- 
strates, the College of the Empire re- 
plied, in the face of an Imperial edict, 
that no such measure could be taken 
until the writer was present to make 
their defence. 

Luther now commenced the most 
memorable of his journeys; and if 
the mind of a man, full of the gran- 
deur of his immortal cause, could have 
room for a feeling of human triumph, 
he might have felt singular exultation. 
He bore the national heart along with 
him. - The most unusual marks of 
public homage were offcred to the man 
whom thousands and tens of thousands 
revered and blessed as the visible in- 
strument of Heaven in restoring them 
to its knowledge ; whom the multi- 
tude honoured for his learning, purity, 
and fortitude ; and in whom his fiercest 
enemies were forced to respect the 
powers of mind that were already 
shaking the throne of Idolatry and 
Rome. 


Luther: 
The Senate of Wittemberg provided 
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him with a conveyance. Along his 
road he received the highest marks of: 
public attention. At Erfurt the whole 
population came out to meet him ; and: 
there he preached on “ Justification,” 
and on ‘Lhe Corruptionsof the Priest-. 
hood.” Instead of shrinking as he apa: 
proached the place of trial, his deter- 
mination became even more fixed. In 
his letter from Frankfort to Spalatin, 
he says— ‘ 

** T have been indisposed ever since 
I left Issenach, and I am not yet re- 
covered. ‘The mandate of Charles. was: 
issued, I understand, to affright me ;", 
but Christ is alive, and I shall enter 
Worms in spite of the gates of hell, 
and the powers of the air.—I am rew , 
solved to meet Satan, and to strike 
him with terror.” 

His friends did not share his intre- 
pidity. ‘They were aware of the old 
faithlessness of Popery, and dreaded 
to see him offered up as its victim. 
But their letters produced no other 
result than the famous exclamation, 
‘*'To Worms I will go, if there were. 
as many devils there as tiles on the 
houses.” 

On the 16th of April, Luther ens 
tered this city of his death or triumph. 
His entrance was formal. Attired in 
his friar’s cowl, and seated in an open 
chariot, with the imperial herald on 
horseback leading the way, he was 
escorted by a procession of Saxon no« 
bles and the people. A multitude re« 
ceived him at the door of his resi- . 
dence; and the chief strangers of 
rank in the city immediately waited 
on him from motives of respect or cue 
riosity, to see one who had so sud- 
denly become the most remarkable 
man of his time. 

On the next day he was summoned 
to attend the Diet. The crowd was 
now so great, that the streets were 
rendered impassable; and the only 
access to the hall of the Diet was 
through gardens and private houses ; 
and every roof from which a view 
could be obtained, was covered with 
spectators: The German apathy was 
seg roused, and Luther was 
the hope, the admiration, or the fear, 
of all. 

At the Diet two questions were pro- 
posed to him by the Official of the 
Archbishop of 'Treves :— 

“ Whether he avowed himself the 
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author of the books bearing bisname?” 
and “ whether he was disposed to re- 
tract, or persist in their contents ?” 

To the former, Luther at once an- 
swered in the affirmative. To the 
latter, he demanded, as is presumed by 
the advice of his counsel, “‘ that time 
should be given for his reply.” The 
meeting was then adjourned ; several 
of the hearers crying out to him, not 
to be afraid of those who could “ kill 
only the body.” 

On his entering the hall next day, 
the 18th, he was again questioned by 
the Official as to his avowal of the opi- 
nions contained in his volumes. Lu- 
ther, now called upon to give a reason 
of the faith that was in him, gave it 
with the boldness of the great Apostle, 
whom, in his redemption from dark- 
ness, in his perils, in his labours, and 
in his lofty and holy energy of soul, 
he so strongly resembled. Like Paul, 
he stood before kings and high-priests, 
before tyrants and bigots, and, like 
him, and sustained by the hand that 
bad sustained him, he put tyranny 
and bigotry to shame. 

His answer first adverted to the na- 
ture of his doctrines, which he shew- 
ed to be sober deductions from the 
plain principles of Christianity. On 
the formidable topic of the Papacy, he 
boldly declared that he would be 
guilty of the deepest baseness in dis- 
avowing declarations so fully founded 
on the words of Scripture, and the no- 
torious corruptions of the Romish 
Church ; requiring that if guilty, 
his guilt should be proved, or his in- 
nocence admitted. In the words of 
our Lord—‘“‘ If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil ; but if well, 
why smitest thou me?” 

The .Official, who bore the ominous 
tame of Eckius, impatiently declared 
that Luther had not answered his 
question, and again demanded whe- 
ther he was ready to recant? 

‘* I have only to say,” was the firm 
answer, “ that unless I shall be con- 
vinced by Scripture, (for I can put 
no faith in Popes and Councils, as it is 
evident that they have frequently err- 
ed, and even contradicted each other, ) 
unless my conscience shall be con- 
vinced by the word of God, I neither 
will nor can recant, since it is unwor- 
thy of an honest man to act contrary 
to his own conviction. Here I stand ; 
it is impossible for me to act other- 
wise ;—so help me God.” 


Luther. 
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This boldness offended the young 
Emperor ; and, even on the next day, 
Charles evinced his impatience by ise 
suing an excommunication against the 
Monk who had thus dared to brave 
the mightiest potentate of Europe in 
his own council. But the rescript had 
been too rashly launched, to strike a 
man raised to be so high an object of 
public honour and admiration. The 
Princes of the Empire felt no desire to 
give effect toa document promulgated 
without their consent. The multitude 
continued to increase round the resi- 
dence of Luther, and persons of the 
first rank had no hesitation in visiting 
him, in defiance of the excommuni- 
cation. 

In order to lessen the popular odium 
of this act of unqualified tyranny, the 
excommunication was now suspended 
for three days, during which the Arche 
bishop of Treves attempted to subdue 
him by persuasion. 
failed like all the rest ; and his final 
answer was :—*“ I will not recant, un- 
less I am convinced by Scripture, and 
by Scripture alone. If this work be 
of men, as said Gamaliel, it will come 
to nought ; but, if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it.” The Archbi- 
shop abandoned the controversy, the 
safe-conduct for twenty-one days was 
given, and Luther, accompanied by 
the Imperial herald, set out for Wit- 
temberg. 

The arguments of Rome had been 
signally baffled in these conferences ; 
but she had means in reserve which 
had oftener achieved her victories. 
The parting words of the Official pro- 
nounced, that “‘ the Emperor, the des 
fender of the Catholic faith, was de- 
termined to do his duty ;” and the full 
menace was realized in an Imperial 
decree, of the following month, de- 
claring Luther a schismatic and heree 
tic, and placed under the ban of the 
Empire~a right being thus given to 
all men to seize his person and pro- 
perty, and those of his adherents. 
The execution of this decree was 
defeated by a circumstance strongly 
displaying the provident regard of the 
Elector Frederic for his illustrious 
subject. 

The Imperial herald, who had es 
corted Luther as far as Friedberg, had 
scarcely left him, when, as he was tra- 
velling along the border of the Thu- 
ringian forest, he was seized, near the 
village of Schweina, by a party of 
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horsemen in masks; thence hurried 
back through the forest to the castle 
of Wartburg, an old residence of the 
Thuringian Landgraves, standing 
among the mountains near Issenach. 
This singular mode of securing the 
person, probably saved the life, of the 
great Reformer. But the solitude to 
which he was necessarily condemned, 
until some change should be wrought 
in the Emperor, soon wearied the ac- 
tive spirit that had been, for many 
ears, perpetually moving among the 

usiest circles of men; and Luther 
would have gladly run the hazard of 
returning to Wittemberg. The mo- 
notony of his seclusion, the change of 
his habits, and his natural dislike to 
the soponenes of a constraint, which 
to the last had something of mystery 
which it was difficult to solve, might 
have been sufficient to justify his im- 
patience. But he had the higher mo- 
tive of dread, lest his absence at this 
most critical time of young Protest- 
antism might either expose the Church 
to hazards, or dishonour his cause by 
the appearance of his having aban- 
doned it for personal considerations. 
This last feeling seems to have pecu- 
liarly oppressed him. He writes to 
Melancthon— 

“For the glory of the Scriptures, 
ayd the consolation of mankind, I 
would rather submit.to a violent death 
than that you should think me lan- 
guid in the cause. Even though I 
should perish, the word of God shall 
not perish ; and you, I hope, like ano- 
ther Elisha, would succeed Elijah. 

‘* If the Pope proceed to attack all 
who are of my sentiments, Germany 
must be involved in tumult ; and the 
sooner the attempt is made, the sooner 
will he and his abettors be defeated.” 

But his solitude was not unproduc- 
tive. He occupied his time in study, 
and from the mountain-fortress of 
Wartburg issued a succession of power 
ful performances, which he would 
probably have never found leisure to 
produce in the whirl of active life. 
His “ Tract on Auricular Confession,” 
shewing its corruption of the useful 
and innocent custom of the primitive 
church into an instrument of the cu- 
pidity and avarice of Rome — his 
‘* Notes on the Gospels”—his “ Let- 
ter to the Students of Erfurt,” on 
disrespect to the clergy—and his me- 
morable work on the guilt and folly 
of Monastic Vows, attest his diligence; 
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while, from the utter obscurity of his 
retreat, and the popular sympathy felt. 
for the imagined sufferings of the 
man and the minister, they fell with 
a vast increase of weight among the 
nation. f 

At length news came from Wittem-: 
berg that made him brave the chances 
of Imperial violence. A professor of 
canon Jaw had been appointed in the. 
university. Against this law, as the 
ancient ally of the Popedom, he had 
waged the most determined hostility ; 
and this appointment was too like a 
triumph of the evil influence, to let 
him lie tranquilly upon his pillow. 
He suddenly appeared at Wittemberg, 
ready to meet the chain or the stake 
for the honour of truth. But there 
he found that his opinions had taken 
too firm root to be easily overpower- 
ed ; and that they were even produ- 
cing results of the most practical good. 
His Augustinian brethren had already 
abolished private masses, one of the 
most lucrative and scandalous resour- 
ces of the Romish ritual ; and begging 
for the order, the necessity of wear 
ing the monkish dress, and the per- 
petuity of the monkish vows, were 
given up at the same time. 

A singular antagonist was now to 
increase Luther’s celebrity. Henry 
VIII., jealous of fame in every. 
form, undertook the hazardous tas 
of overwhelming him, against whom 
no adversary had hitherto been able 
to stand. Henry’s answer to the book 
on “* The Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church,” now remains ~~ as one of 
the idle monuments of the age of 
scholastic folly. But .Rome, little 
suspecting the temperament of the 
man on whom she lavished her praise, 
received his ‘‘ Defence of the Seven 
Sacraments” with grateful ys The 
volume was accepted in full conclave, 
and the title of “ Defender of the. 
Faith” was conferred, to swell for 
ever the honours of the British dia 
dem. But the title was scarcely given, 
when Henry’s defiance turned into 
burlesque the short-sightedness of the 
great Infallible. 

Luther, strong in the strength of 
his cause, feared no man. He ane 
swered the monarch even with less 
ceremony than the monk. His reply 
is learned and argumentative; but, 
from what peculiar circumstance we 
cannot now discover, his style is sine 
gularly contemptuous. The contro~ 
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versial habits of the age were harsh ; 
and Henry, unhesitating as he was 
in his epithets, must have been asto- 
nished at finding himself so closely 
rivalled. 

In this year Leo died, as was pre- 
sumed, by poison.* 

Luther's absence from Wittemberg 
was but temporary. On his return, 
he commenced the great work that 
alone could give stability to his cause 
—the translation of the Scriptures. 
The first efforts of printing had been 
employed in the promulgation of the 
Scriptures ; and Germany possessed 
translations of parts of the Bible so 
far back as the year 1477. But they 
were few, repulsive to the eye, and, 
from their rudeness, scarcely less re- 
pulsive to the understanding. Luther 
applied himself for a year to the study 
of the original languages ; and in 
1522, commenced his colossal work. 
His own account of his purposes 
to Spalatin is brief but clear. “I 
‘* translated not only John’s Gospel, 
but the whole of the New Testament, 
in my Patmos. But Melancthon and 
I have begun to revise the whole of 
it ; and it will, by the blessing of God, 
do us credit. We sometimes need 
your assistance to direct us to suitable 
modes of expression ; prepare your- 
self, therefore ; but supply us only 
with such words as are simple, and 
avoid all that are confined in their use 
to the camp, or the court. We wish 
the work to be distinguished by the 
simplicity of its style.” 

Matthew’s Gospel was published 
first ; then Mark’s ; then the Epistle 
tothe Romans. The entire New Tes- 
tament appeared so early as Septem- 
ber 1522. To promote the circulation, 
the volume was made as cheap as pos 
sible ; and the parts were also publish- 
ed separately. Luther’s still more 
arduous labour, the translation of the 
Old Testament, was instantly com- 
menced. And he thus writes on the 
2d of November, “ In my translation of 
the Old Testament I am only in Le- 
viticus. It is inconceivable how much 
writing letters, business, conversation,, 
and many other things, have inter- 
rupted my progress. I am now de- 
termined to shut myself up and. use 
dispatch, so that the five books of 
Moses may be sent to press by Ja- 
nuary. 
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“* We shall print them separately. 
After that we shall proceed to the his- 
torical parts of Scripture, and lastly, 
to the Prophets. The size and price 
render it necessary to make those di- 
visions in the publication.” 

The Romish advocates were up in 
arms on the appearance of a work 
which has been always fatal to the 
delusions of Rome; but it was received 
with joy by the people, and Luther 
exultingly saw it spread to the borders 


of the land. This translation still. 


stands at the head of all the German 
versions. Its simplicity, force, and 
dignity, have had no rivals, and like 
our own authorized version, it is ap- 
pealed to as the finest example of the 
old national tongue. 

The Reformation had rapidly as- 
sumed a form, and its success brought 
with it the usual concomitants of 
worldly fortune. Ambitious minds 
began to discover in it a means of 
public distinction ; and the first se- 
rious anxieties which J.uther felt, 
were awakened by the spirit of pare 
tizanship. Carolostadius had the 
weakness of ambition ; and intelli- 
gence reached Wartburg, that he was 
urging himself into a name by rash 
attacks on the public opinions and. 
worship. He had even gone the length 
of exciting the populace to tear down 
the images and ornaments in the Po- 
pish churches, an act which could 
only connect its authors with riot, 
and which the progress of knowledge 
would have soon effected without tu- 
mults or scandal. Luther, not un- 
justly alarmed at leaving his great and 
holy cause in the hands of human pase 
sion, abandoned his retreat at once, 
and for ever ; and explaining his rea- 
sons ina letter to the Elector, hasten- 
ed back to Wittemberg. He was recei- 
ved with general joy ; but the various. 
opinions and rising extravagances of 
his followers during his absence long 
perplexed him, and filled his manly 
spirit with apprehensions of unusual, 
gloom. In his letter to Langus, an 
ecclesiastic of Erfurt, he says in this 
strain :— 

* T am not permitted to come to. 
you; nor is it lawful to tempt God, 
and unnecessarily to court dangers ; 
since here at Wittemberg I must lay 
my account with a sufficient number. 
I who have been excommunicated by 





* Ciacon. V. Pont. 1417. 
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the Pope, put under the ban of the 
Empire, exposed to death on every 
side, protected by none but God.” A 
letter to the Elector contains almost 
the language of a man who contem- 
plated martyrdom. ‘‘ I am of opinion 
that the kindness or opposition of 
your Highness, and even the hatred 
of the whole world, ought to be only 
secondary considerations in the present 
peculiar circumstances of the Church. 
Your Highness is master of my body 
and my destiny in this world ; but 
Christ is the Lord of souls. The 
Gospel which I preach, has its origin 
with God, and by God’s grace neither 
persecution nor death shall wrest it 
from me. Neither cruelty nor terror 
shall extinguish this light.”* 

The death of Leo X. had opened 
Rome to the intrigues of all the cabi- 
nets of Eurdpe.' But Charles was on 
the spot, his dominions surrounded the 
Roman States; he was lord of the opu- 
lence of the New World,—and he pre- 
vailed. The tiara was laid on the brow 
of his former tutor, Adrian, a monk of 
Utrecht, created a cardinal so late as 
1517, and one of the extraordinary 
number of thirty-one, whom the late 
Pope, alike the most indolent of men, 
and the most headlong and profligate 
of politicians, had raised to the hat in 
one day. 

Adrian possessed such learning, and 
such Christianity, as were to be found 
inconvents. And, with equal sinceri- 
ty and feebleness, he commenced the 
clearance of his church. The task was 
Herculean. The trade of ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments had ~y bee the cry- 
ing sin of Rome. By the double im- 

licy of avarice and fear, she had la- 
see to create an interest in the 
permanency of her establishment, by 
making it a resource for the high fa- 
milies of the provinces of her Furopean 
empire. The more intelligent or in- 
trepid sons of the nobles, were destined 
for the prizes of the state and army. 
The more incapable were pensioned 
on the easy opulence of the immense 
benefices in the gift of Rome. The 
result may be conjectured, and the 
contemporary writers exhaust every 
power of language in describing the 
sensuality, ignorance, and pride flou- 
rishing under this flagrant system. 
The sale of the livings was frequent, 
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and so notorious, that companies of 
brokers were established in Rome for 
their purchase ; the higher Ecclesias= 
tics were sometimes only more conspi- 
cuous examples in the Church, of t 

vices whieh they had acquired in theit 
noble fathers’ halls ; the lower orders 
of the Church naturally followed thé 
standard set before them ; and publi¢ 
ordinances were found necessary té 
prohibit the priesthood from “ med= 
dling in traffic, from frequenting ta 
verns,” then the receptacles of every 
impurity, and from indulging in the 
vices, by name, to which those taverns 
offered the temptation. The new Pope, 
not improbably stimulated by the ge« 
neral outcry for reform, published, as 
his first measure, a “ Declaration,” 
which had the effect of authenticating 
the whole of the public charge. He 
began with the tiara itself. 

** Many abominable things,” said 
this important paper, ‘“‘have been com- 
mitted in this holy Chair for several 
years past,—abuses in spiritual things, 
—excesses in the mandates given, 
in fine, every thing changed for the 
worse. : 

“* Nowonder that the sickness should 
descend from the head to the mems 
bers, from the high pontiffs to the in« 
ferior prelates. In what relates to us, 
we shall-endeavour that our Court, 
from which, perhaps, a// this evil has 
proceeded, shall undergo a specdy re@ 
form. If corruption has of late flow 
ed from it, sound doctrine and reform- 
ation shall now proceed from the same 
source. To this we shall account our« 
selves the more obliged to attend, as 
the whole world appears most ardent 
ly to desire such a reform. 

“TI have accepted the Pontificate, 
that I might reform the spouse of 
Christ—assist the neglected and op- 
pressed—and appropriate to the learn- 
ed and virtuous the money which has 
of late been squandered on grooms 
and stage-players.”’+ 

This ecclesiastical confession of the 
vices of the Papacy, was followed by 
a lay declaration scarcely inferior in 
the rank of its authors, and altogether 
superior in its practical effect. The 
long celebrated “Centum Gravami- 
na, or List of Grievances, drawn up 
by the Diet of the German Prinees, to 
be transmitted to Rome. It contain- 
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ed a detail of the corruptions of the 
‘ priesthood, and the church system, 
which the princes declared that the 
iniquity and. notoriety of the facts 
alone compelled them to submit to 
the Pontiff for their speedy reform ; 
concluding by the suggestion of a Ge 
neral Council for the purpose in Ger- 
many. This document is the more 
unequivocal, from its proceeding from 
sovereigns still attached to the Popish 
cause,—one of its sections being a 
confirmation of the Edict of Worms 
against Luther, and another a de 
mand that the preachers of the ““ New 
Doctrine” should be suspended in 
their functions. 

These declarations were virtual 
pleadings on the side of Christianity, 
and Luther was not asleep while Po- 

y was thus unconsciously shearing 
the locks in which the secret of its 
strength lay. He translated Adrian’s 
Rescript into German, and sent it, il- 
lustrated by his own resistless re 
marks, to scatter light through the 
world. 

We must hasten to the close of this 
_ man’s labours Luther, in 1545, 

reached his sixty-second year, 
with a frame, never of peculiar vigour, 
much exhausted by perpetual applica- 
tion, and the numerous cares which 
hourly thickened on the leader of the 
Reformation in those daysof increasing 
peril. His chief associates had died 
round him, or were yielding to age. 
Zuinglius had perished in battle, and 
(Ecalampadius had died of grief for 
the loss of his admirable friend. A 
painful complaint, probably the result 
of his sedentary habits, had some years 
before ee Luther, and under its 
paroxysms he seems to have sometimes 
abandoned the hope or the wish to live. 
But by temperance he continued to 
retain vigour sufficient to employ him- 
self in the revision of his numerous 
writings, and chiefly of his translation 
of the Scriptures. 

But in this year his complaint be- 
came more decided, and his constitu- 
tion, long racked by the stone, began 
evidently to give way. Violent head- 
achs, and the decaying sight of one 
of his eyes, gave symptoms of an event 
which must soon deprive Protestant- 
ism of its first and ablest friend. It 
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was speedily complete, He had taken 
a journey to Eisleben, his native place, 
on the application of the Count of 
Mansfield to arbitrate a dispute rela- 
tive to the mines. In full conscious« 
ness of his own infirmities, he had un- 
dergone this harassing journey, as a 
promoter of peace. 

‘* T write to you,” said he, in a let- 
ter to a friend, a few days before he 
set out, “ though I am old, decrepit, 
inactive, languid, and now with but 
one eye. 

“‘ When drawing to the brink of 
the grave, I had hopes of obtaining a 
reasonable share of rest: but I con- 
tinue to be overpowered with writing, 
preaching, and business, in the same 
manner as if I had not discharged my 
part in these duties in the early pe- 
riod of life.” 

The journey was in the depth of 
a German winter. And by the over- 
flowing of the river Issel, it was pro- 
longed to five days. The effort was too 
much for his feeble frame; and after 
various changes of hisdisorder through 
three weeks, Luther, on the 18th of 
February 1546, breathed the last 
breath of life, gifted with the most 
glorious donative and the proudest 
duty that Providence gives to man,— 
the promulgation of its own eternal 
truths, in simplicity, holiness, and 
power. 

The highest honours were paid to his 
memory. His body, after lying in state 
in the principal church, was escorted 
by the principal nobility of the Elec- 
torate on horseback, and an immense 
concourse of the people, on its way to 
Wittemberg. Wherever it stopped, 
the population of the towns received 
it with tears and prayers ; hymns were 
sung and sermons delivered over the 
remains of their common father in the 
faith. At Wittemberg, the whole 
university, the magistracy, and peo- 
ple, came out to meet the procession ; 
and the funeral ceremony ‘was begun 
by an oration of Pomeranus, a celebra- 
ted divine, and closed by a pathetic 
sermon from Melancthon. His pic- 
ture was afterwards hung up in the 
hall of the university. But his true 
and imperishable monument is—the 
Reformation. 
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Murquis of Anglesea. 


MAKQUIS OF ANGLESEA. 


Rumour will have it that Lord An- 
glesea is about to be recalled ; and, 
moreover, that he is the last of the No- 
bles destined to enjoy the honours of 
Vice-royalty in Ireland. Events have, 
of late, been so ordered as to render 
such a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. The immense annual ex- 
penditure necessary for the support of 
an Irish Court, has not been com- 
pensated by any such solid, or even 
seeming advantages, as would justify 
its continuance ; and the present Pre- 
mier, whose sound good sense is, on 
all hands, allowed, and whose spirit of 
economical retrenchment has been, in 
much smaller matters, apparent—will 
unhesitatingly sacrifice the patronage 
connected with the appointment of the 
representative of royalty, for the dis« 
continuance of an idle and expensive 
pageant, which is only calculated to 
foment local discontent, and to gene 
rate national antipathy. 

Isord Wellesley, the late King of 
Brentford, has done much to reconcile 
the minds of soher and loyal men to 
this event, whenever it may take place. 
He was sent to Ireland as a star of the 
first magnitude, and proved the most 
insufferable little swaggerer that ever 
was stilted by self-conceit into a lofty 
idea of his own personal importance. 
He really is, or rather was, a man of 
abilities. His Indian administration 
was distinguished by master-strokes 
both of policy and conduct. But a 
gormandizing vanity conspired with 
an epicurean self-indulgence in under 
mining the strong foundations of a 
character that might have been great ; 
and the morbid sensibility with which 
his proud flesh winced under insults, 
which, to any mind in a healthy state, 
were absolutely below contempt ; and 
the feeble at tremulous energy, by 
which he betrayed the will without 
the power of vengeance, so effectually 
unhorsed him in the opinion of his 
most thorough-paced admirers, that, 
even if he were capable of becoming 
his former self, he never could again 
fill a high public station with credit or 
advantage. 

It is said for him, that his greatest 
mistakes were owing to the advice of 
his principal Law Officer, in whose cha- 
racter and abilities his confidence was 
too unbounded. The secret, however, 
Vor. XXV. 





of Lord Plunkett’s influence consisted 
in a skilful application to his great 
ruling passion—vanity. That adroit 
and wily gertnans is not more famous 
for wounding with a tomahawk, than 
for tickling with a straw: and, ac- 
cordingly, be applied himself to Lord 
Wellesley’s weak point, with a degree 
of skill and perseverance that secured 
lim an ascendency in the Irish Cabi-« 
net, and enabled him to fill his family 
and connexions with more lucrative 
places, in the course of four years, than 
fairly fell to the share of his honest 
and single-minded predecessor during 
so many administrations. 
The Theatrical Riot, with which the 
public were dozed “‘ usque ad nau 
seam,” was the pivot of the Marquis 
of Wellesley’s administration. He 
was so infatuated as to suppose that 
his life was aimed at. No one who 
knows Lord Plunkett could, for one 
moment, believe that such was his 
persuasion. Yet he played his part so 
well, and practised the ‘* make-be- 
lieve” so effectually upon the Viceroy, 
as to confirm him in that most ridi- 
culous delusion, which ended in. the 
frustration of his policy, and the overs 
throw of his reputation. The rioters 
were thrown into prison ; bail for their 
apes was refused ; they were 
threatened with a capital prosecution ; 
the sword of justice was suspended, 
by a single hair, over their devoted 
heads ; the public were hushed in 
expectation of the deep and solemn 
tragedy which was about tocommence; 
—when, lo! the principal performer 
stands before them, with a command 
of muscle, and ‘ a presence of coun- 
tenance,” of which no one but himself 
has ever been possessed, and tells them 
that he is not prepared to proceed with 
the performance that had been an- 
nounced ; but that, if a farce or a pan- 
tomime will serve their turn, they shall 
have it. Is it any wonder, in such a 
case, that ‘‘ tabule risu solventur ?” 
Would it not, the rather, be wonder- 
ful if Lord Plunkett ever after held up 
his head asa public prosecutor? In 
fact, from thenceforward his official 
usefulness was at an end. He was 
alike despised and abhorred by the 
Orangemen and the Papists. The 
miserable failure of his proceedings 
against the theatrical rioters wasa sigs 
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nal that the law, in his hands, had lost 
its salutary terrors for the seditious, as 
was speedily evinced by the frequent 
and unusual eruptions of “ the Asso- 
ciation,” which continued, without in- 
termission, to throw forth its lava, un- 
til the agitators became patriotically 
apprehensiveof consuming themselves. 

Had Lord Plunkett’s first prosecu- 
tion been directed against O’Connell or 
Shiel, he must have succeeded. The 
ass would have been stripped of the 
lion’s skin ; and the “ Fee-faw-fum” 
which has since ‘ frighted the Isle 
from its propriety,” would have been 
converted into a craven “ peccavi,” 
which must, for a considerable time, 
have prevented the vapouring of Irish 
impudence from imposing even on 
Irish credulity. But he did not un- 
mask his crown batteries against the 
real traitors, until his unfortunate pro- 
secution of the theatrical rioters left 
him a bankrupt in public confidence ; 
and the Grand Jury who ignored his 
bills but acted over again the part of 
the shepherds in the fable, whothought 
fit to leave the graceless urchin to his 
fate, by whom the cry of “ the wolf” 
was, in good earnest, raised, because 
he had so frequently sported with 
their credulity when there was no 
danger. 

While we write, the Marquis of 
Anglesea has been recalled! Peace to 
his manes !—more peace than it was 
his lot to confer upon Ireland! He 
is now politically no more. Let usdo 
him justice. He went to Ireland un- 
der peculiar disadvantages. He had 
been a favourite, and, if we mistake 
not, a pupil of Canning, and was the 
Viceroy-elect of Lord Goderich. He 
was therefore in a manner pledged, 
if not by avowed predilection, cer- 
tainly by a feeling of political honour, 
to principles which have marred his 
administration. He undertook the ar- 
duous office of governing a country, 
in which a faction had already proved 
itself stronger than the laws, with a pre- 
determination to abet and encourage 
that faction, until this avowed object 
was obtained, and, perhaps, with no 
less strong a predetermination torepress 
and coerce them, should they prove 
turbulent after the concession of their 
claims. It is more fortunate for the 
empire, than disgraceful to him, that 
he failed, utterly failed, in this his 
Quixotic enterprise ; and deeply grate« 
ful must the nation feel to the Noble 
Duke, who, by his timely interference, 
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prevented him from making so perilous 
an experiment upon the Constitution. 

The Marquis of Anglesea was well 
received in Ireland. The Protestants, 
although apprehensive of his princi« 
ples, were admirers of his gallantry ; 
and there was°so much of digni- 
fied condescension, so much urbani- 
ty and true politeness in his whole 
demeanour, as won for him golden 
opinions from all sorts of people ; ex 
cept indeed those whom he was most 
especially anxious to conciliate, and 
by whom he was, without hesitation, 
ferociously denounced as an enemy in 
disguise, and proscribed as a mere re= 
tainer of the Peel and Wellington ad- 
ministration. 

Then came the Clare clection,—that 
unequivocal demonstration of Popish 
baseness, bigotry, ingratitude, and 
folly, that confirmed tle worst suspi- 
cions of their enemies, and should 
have separated from them every friend, 
who was not also the friend of their 
creed, and whose direct object was not 
to bring us again into moral and men= 
tal bondage. That was the moment 
for the Noble Marquis to have spoken 
out. Had he done so, and stood for- 
ward,—not so much in defence of the 
Constitution as it is, as in opposition to 
that most nefarious attempt, by a fla~ 
gitious abuse of the elective franchise, 
to effect an alteration,—he would have 
deserved well of his country. He 
should have told the Roman Catholics, 
(for it was really a ‘* dignus vindice 
nodus,”) “‘ that it was for no such pur 
pose the elective franchise had been 
conferred upon them ; that they were 
pledged, at ieast by the declarations 
of their friends, to make a different 
use of it ; that, had Parliament enter- 
tained the slightest apprehension that 
the influence of the priest would su- 
persede that of the landlord, and reli- 
gion be polluted by being mixed up 
with political considerations, they 
never would have conferred upon 
them a power that was ultimately to 
be turned against themselves; that by 
their present conduct, they were dis- 
crediting, not only the past, but the 
future representations of their advo- 
cates, and refuting, by anticipation, 
the only arguments that could be con- 
stitutionally advanced in support of 
their claims; and that, for his part, 
he must abandon such support, and 
even take a hostile attitude, until their 
conduct rendered it possible to be fa- 
vourable to their cause, without being 
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at the same time, and in the same de- 
gree unfavourable, if not hostile, to 
our Protestant institutions.” 

Had the Noble Marquis used this 
language, and followed it up by some 
vigorous measure for the suppression 
of that bane of the land—the Catholic 
Association, he would have done well 
and wisely ; and might have escaped 
the disgrace of being numbered a- 
mongst the emancipators, without the 
charge of inconsistency or tergiversa-< 
tion. But he chose the warier part. 
His precocious conclusions respecting 
the indispensable necessity of a Relief 
Bill were not either to be modelled or 
moderated by experience. According- 
ly, O'Connell and his gang met with 
no discountenance, and the “ rhetori- 
cal artificer” flourished away, ringing 
the changes through the whole gamut 
of sedition, without any dread of an 
“ ex-officio” or of incarceration. The 
office of Attorney-General Joy was a 
perfect sinecure. That right-hearted 
man sickened of being idle during 
such doings, and went to the Conti- 
nent for the benefit of his health. 
The franking ‘‘member for Clare” had 
repeated interviews with the Viceroy, 
and did not fail to lay before his Ex- 
cellency his views of the state of the 
country, and to pray that the Govern 
ment would be pleased to co-operate 
with ‘the Association” in its laudable 
exertions for the tranquillity of Ire- 
land. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
that the seditious took heart, and that 
the loyal and well-affected were filled 
with unwonted alarms? ‘* Could 
such things be, and overcome us like 
asummer cloud, without our special 
wonder ?” Thank God, a stronger 
feeling than wonder was excited by 
them ; even that to which the country 
is indebted for the associated Bruns- 
wick Confederacy, the very life and 
soul of which is centered in a holy re- 
solve for the preservation of our vene- 
rable institutions in Church and State, 
and which, while it exists, will con- 
tinue to be the evidence of their vi- 
gour, and the guarantee of their sta- 
bility. 

Sir Anthony Hart has been playing 
sad pranks in the appointment of the 
Irish magistrates. His promotion to 
the seals in that country, was owing, 
we believe, to the recommendation of 
Lord Lansdowne, and was one of the 
blessings of Lord Goderich’s admi- 
nistration. The Papists are now, 
thanks to him, largely invested with 
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the commission of the peace ; and he 
seems as fully resolved upon governing 
Ireland by a spalpeen magistracy, as 
ever Lord Plunkett was by a spalpeen 
priesthood. 

We only, however, allude to that 
exalted functionary at present, for 
the purpose of vindicating him from 
a charge very generally accredited 
by the public, and deriving all its 
plausibility from the general character 
of his appointments. Mr O‘Gorman 
Mahon was nominated to the com- 
mission of the peace, not by Sir An- 
thony Hart, but by Lord Manners, 
and upon the recommendation of Mr 
Vesey Fitzgerald! ! Thereis something 
like retributive justice in the treachery 
and ingratitude with which he requited 
his patron, who, for a paltry popular- 
ity, was willing to compromise his 
dignity, and betray the Thermopyle 
of the Constitution. But Mr O’Gor- 
man Mahon was destined to do a high- 
er service to the Protestant cause than 
that of expelling poor Vesey from the 
representation of the county of Clare, 
and exhibiting a full-length portrait 
of Popish bigotry and superstition. 

This person, on an occasion where 
the sheriff of the county of Clare found 
it necessary to call in the military to 
the aid of the civil power, told the sol- 
diers they were disgraced by being un- 
der such a fellow’s command. This 
language the officer on duty very pro- 
perly reported to Sir John Byng, who 
lost no time in laying it before the 
Lord Lieutenant. But O'Gorman 
Mahon was one of O’ Connell’s “ Libe« 
vators,” and was not to be molested ! 
Sir John, however, thought it right to 
give the Duke of Wellington an op- 
portunity of forming a judgment upon 
the subject. The Duke, as usual, 
formed a prompt and a sound one, the 
result of which was the withdrawing 
from “‘ the Liberator” the commission 
of the peace ; and the event will, it is 
hoped, convince Sir A. Hart that the 
person intrusted with so sacred and 
important a charge should possess, if 
not the principles of a loyalist, at least 
the manners of a gentleman. 

This was the event which, it is be- 
lieved, brought the Marquis of Angle 
sea into roughest collision with the ca- 
binet. He felt hurt that so strong a 
measure should be taken, not only 
without his concurrence, but against 
his judgment. It was, in fact, a cen- 
sure upon him, after the passing of 
which any Ministry must have been 
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prepared either for his removal or his 


resignation. He has been recalled ; 
and, while we hail that recall as a bless- 
ing to the country, we are more dispo- 
sed to consider it his misfortune than 
his fault. His intentions, we believe, 
were as good as his views were erro- 
neous. Hiserror consisted in not see- 
ing the change which circumstances 
made in the cause of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. Formerly, many 
were friendly to emancipation, because 
they were enemies to Popery. Now, the 
cause of Popery and that of emancipa- 
tion are identified, and it is impossible 
to promote the one without promoting 
the other. Emancipation now means 
the establishment of Popery upon the 
ruins of Protestantism, and the final 
separation of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. This is a view of the question 
which Mr Burke would never have 
advocated, which Mr Pitt would never 
have advocated, which none of the great 
names by whom the cause of the Pa- 
pists has been supported would have 
advocated, and which can be consist- 
ently advocated only by those who are 
enemies to the connexion between 
Church and State, and who seek the 
overthrow of the Constitution. 

Lord Anglesea has never been sus- 
pected of having a large or a legislative 
mind. His understanding is, however, 
not a common one. He is a good man 
of business, and exceedingly quick, in- 
telligent, and even sagacious, in his 
observations upon ordinary affairs. He 
would have been an excellent judge at 
*‘ Nisi Prius,” although he possesses 
not the depth or the comprehensive- 
Ness necessary to constitute a states- 
man. He came to Ireland ignorant of 
even the most obvious features of its 
history. Jn his reply to the address 
of the Dissenters, he congratulates 
them upon the relief which they must 
have experienced in the repeal of the 
‘Test and Corporation Acts !! ! There 
‘are other instances in which his igno- 
rance was most awkwardly apparent ; 
but upon these it is not our purpose 
to enlarge. His services in the “ tented 
field” are sufficiently important to 
atone, as well as to account for, even 
greater deficiencies. 

But assuredly he was not a map, 
in the present most critical emergency, 
to be intrusted with the government 
of Ireland. The Noble Duke at the 
head of the cabinet will find it much 
easier to justify his recall than his ap- 
poiutment. The Marquis is a gallant 
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soldier—he is in his proper place at the 
head of his dragoons; but, called upon 
to bear the sword of justice in a coun- 
try which was convulsed and agitated 
by a faction, with whom he was dis- 
posed to make common cause, of whose 
principles he approved, although he 
might be pained by some of their pro- 
ceedings, how could he act with the 
vigour which could alone be effectual 
for the suppression of evil-doers, or 
make the seditious and the insolent 
man quail before him? It was impos- 
sible ;—and, without such vigour, there 
can be neither peace nor tranquillity 
in Ireland. The government must 
grapple with and subdue the agitator, 
before the country can beat rest. The 
wretched peasantry must be protected 
against the machinations of the un- 
— demagogues, by whom they 
1ave been so grossly abused and delu- 
ded, and who, if unfortunately they 
should be stimulated into any acts of 
outrage which might bring down upon 
them a visitation of legal vengeance, 
would be the first to desert them, and 
leave them to their fate. These auda-~ 
cious and cowardly incendiaries must 
be prevented flinging fire-brands a- 
mongst the combustible materials that 
are so profusely scattered throughout 
Ireland. They have been too long suf- 
fered to drive a profitable trade by 
practising upon the feelings, and ine 
flaming the passions, of a feather- 
springed and excitable population. 
The peace of the country must not de- 
pend upon their fiat. As long as it 
does, they are “ de facto” THE Go- 
VERNMENT. They exercise the sub- 
stantial authority of the state, and may 
easily relinquish to the Lord Lieute- 
nant and his council a pageant and a 
name. 

Is the Duke of Wellington prepared 
for this?—for tothat complexion things 
have come at last. The agitators have 
arrayed themselves in all their terrors, 
and fairly demand of him that he shall 
yield to their threats, and legislate for 
them under the influence of intimida- 
tion!! Thank God, they have spoken 
out—and that not so much by words as 
by deeds. “ Quem Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat.” ‘Thus have they set 
their cause upon a cast, and they must 
staud the hazard of the die. Although 
the Parliament has been, on more than 
one occasion, humbugged by the Je« 
suits, the Protestants of this great em 
pire feel a perfect assurance thit the 
Duke of Wellington will not be term 
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fied by a poltroon. Bully Bottom will 
never pass with him for the real Mo- 
narch of the Woods. He never will 
take political instructions from any 
man, or any set of men, at the point of 
the bayonet. If there were no other 
objection to the concession of the Ca- 
tholic claims, an honest and resolute 
statesman would find an insuperable 
one in the manner in which they are 
presented. Agitation is not argument. 
If it be good for any thing, it is good 
for every thing. Give the agitator an 
inch, and he will take an ell. The man 
who relies on agitation for the ad- 
vancement of his cause, flies in the face 
of policy, and renounces justice. The 
Minister who could yield to it would 
deserve a cap and bells, if an indig- 
nant nation could consent to spare the 
head upon which he might wear them ; 
—he should be sent to Bedlam, to learn 
wisdom from its inmates. 

But if in any country to yield to cla- 
mour is most unwise, in Ireland it 
would be the extreme of infatuation. 
Tt is needless to say, that the conces- 
sion of the Catholic claims could be of 
real benefit to but a very few indivi- 
duals. A principle would, in that case, 
be conceded, which would unhinge the 
framework of civil society. The people 
would literally gain nothing, or next 
to nothing ;—the government would 
lose every thing, or almost every thing: 
for they would lose that upon which 
the conservation of every thing else de- 
pends—their authority. 

The Irish demagogues, in wielding 
the energies of the people at large for 
theaccomplishment of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, are using the trunk of the 
elephant to pick up a pin. There is a 
monstrous disproportion between the 
means and the end. How aptly has 
faction been described as the madness 
of the many for the gain of the few! 
The definition never was so perfectly 
illustrated as by the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic Association. There 
the orators confess, that their cause 
must go to sleep but for the continual 
stimulants which they apply to the 
people. They tell the Government, 
that the people are so angry and cla~ 
morous, that unless emancipated, they 
will rebel;—and they in the same 
breath tell the people, that unless they 
shake off their indifference and threat- 
en to rebel, they will never be eman- 
cipated. Thus they make the pros- 
pect of concession the ground of se- 
dition, in order that they may be en- 
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abled to make sedition the ground of 
concession. We verily believe, there 
never was a time when the poor Irish 
peasantry, if left to themselves, were 
more disposed to be tranquil and cone 
tented. But they are an imaginative 
race, and easily excited by inflamma. 
tory harangues to be discontented 
with their present condition, and re« 
sentful of oppressions and injuries 
which only existed in their over-heat- 
ed minds. Are they, we ask, with all 
their fine and dangerous susceptibili- 
ties both of good and evil, to be left 
as the stock-in-trade of the profligate 
agitator? That were a miserable po- 
licy! 

“<*Twere pitiful! ’twere wondrous piti. 

ful !”” 

But what is to be done? We ask 
for no new legislative enactment ; we 
desire no suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act: we do not as yet even 
require that the Roman Catholics 
should be deprived of the elective 
franchise, which has been so fearful- 
ly abused. We say, try the laws. In 
the hands of honest William Saurin 
and a Dublin Jury we are persuaded 
they would not be found unavailing. 
Let the experiment be tried, and we 
will answer for the result. If Saurin 
were again invested with the insignia 
of authority, at the very sound of his 
venerable name the Pandemonium 
would be deserted. How would the 
arch-agitator O’Connell, 

‘* That dog in forehead, but in heart a 

deer,” 

blench at the very apprehension of 
encountering his honest eye in a court 
of justice! ‘These people have had the 
reins too long. Time is it that they 
should be checked in their career. 
They have gained a victory over Plun- 
kett, and they imagine that it was a 
victory over the law. But they are 
mistaken. The law is still sufficient 
to prescribe a limit to their career of 
violence ; and, if vigorously exerted, it 
will put them down. The reign of 
anarchy must have an end, or there 
will be an end to the Constitution ! 

And this should be preliminary to 
any consideration of their question. 
Neither “‘ words nor grass” will do. 
** We must try what virtue there is in 
stones.” The Protestant Constitution 
in Church and State is rudely and ve- 
hemently assailed ; and the assailants 
have been hitherto encouraged in their 
violence. Neither the supplications of 
their “ liberal’ friends, who seem feare 
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ful that they are prematurely disco- 
vering too much of the cloven foot ; 
nor the feeble and mismanaged opposi- 
tion of their enemies, have availed to 
arrest them in their career of sedition. 
They have now the encouragement of 
a Lord Lieutenant to persevere in the 
same course. Under his “ macte vir- 
tute tue,” they may hope to go on 
and prosper. He has been their stalk- 
ing-horse hitherto. It is only proper 
that they should now employ them- 
selves in forging for him the armour 
and the implements by which he may 
be rendered invulnerable, and be en- 
abled to be victorious in Parliament. 

We thank the agitators for having 
brought their cause “‘ in discrimen re- 
rum.” Something now must be done. 
It is no longer optional with Govern- 
ment to trifle with the tranquillity of 
Ireland. They must either prove them- 
selves efficient to govern the country, 
orabdicate their functions. When des- 

mdency would settle upon us, from 
beholding the weakness or distraction 
that mars the councils of our friends, 
we are revived by observing something 
like the overruling providence of God 
in the infatuation of our enemies. The 
temper, the language, the measures 
which were intended for the overthrow 
of every thing dear and valuable to 
us as men and as Christians, will 
prove their preservation. 

The question which the Duke of 
Wellington has to decide, is, not whe- 
ther, by the concession of a particular 
measure, he will tranquillize an azita- 
ted people ; but whether he will treat 
with agitators who tell him that they 
will not suffer the country to be tran- 
quil except upon their own terms. The 
people, if left to themselves, are dis< 

to be at peace. We are per- 
suaded it is as little their wish as 
their interest to be turbulent. The 
Irish people would, this moment, ex- 
perience a positive relief by being de- 
prived of the elective franchise. They 
would not, in that case, be ground 
between the exactions of the priest 
and the requirements of the landlord ; 
they would not be scared by the ful- 
minations of spiritual censure on the 
one hand, nor met by the bailiff and 
the ejectment on the other: Their 
spiritual would not be made to clash 
with their civil duties. But they are 
told that they ought to be discontent- 
ed with things as they are; and agi- 
tators have arisen, whose profession 
and whose trade it is to madden them 
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by false and inflammatory representa 
tions. Unfortunately these men have 
been suffered to practise their ‘ rhe- 
torical artifices” until the country is 
in a flame, and until a wretched and 
misguided peasantry were driven to 
the very verge of insurrection. The 
motto of these miscreants seems to be, 


‘¢ Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
moveho.” 


And no one is better qualified than 
the Noble Duke at the head of the Go- 
vernment, to understand that the dis- 
tinction is great and practical between 
agitators who are Sucon upon the 
surface of society by the wrongs and 
the injuries of a people, whose press- 
ing grievances demand redress,—and 
agitators who practise upon the pas- 
sions of an otherwise tranquil and 
contented people, and disturb their 
minds and mislead their judgments 
by a system of factious and wicked 
declamation. It is in fact the distinc. 
tion between agitation as an effect 
and agitation as a cause. If it be 
wisdom in the one case to prevent 
the effect by removing the cause, it is 
no less wisdom, in the other case, by 
removing the cause to prevent the ef- 
fect. The Duke should tell the agi- 
tators But he can speak for him- 
self. Without presuming to antici- 
pate him, we scarcely think he will 
say to them, “ For keeping Ireland 
convulsed and agitated, you shall be 
rewarded by legislative consideration 
and indulgence! ! !” 

Now this is precisely what J.ord 
Anglesea says in the letter to Dr Cur 
tis which closed his administration. 
It is only for his sake we wish that 
letter had never been written. The 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland become an 
incendiary!!! There, indeed, he a 
pears as Jack Lawless’s bosom friend ! 
Alas! poor Marquis, how sadly have 
you mistaken the vocation to which 
you were called! How has the spleen 
of an hour tarnished the lustre of chi- 
valry !—He might have retired from 
the cares of Vice-royalty, if not with 
honour, at least with respect, had that 
unfortunate epistle never been indi- 
ted ;—but now his friends are covered 
with shame, his enemies are exult- 
ant, and he is himself beslavered by 
the eulogies of “ the Association !” 
This is a spectacle to move the pity 
of his noble master, even more than 
the letter could have provoked his 
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The Noble Duke says, ‘‘ Cease to 
agitate, and I will endeavour to give 
your case the most favourable consi- 
deration.” The Noble Marquis says, 
‘* Agitate, or you will be unheeded.” 
The Noble Dukesays, “ Your agitation 
obstructs ;” the Noble Marquis says, 
‘** Your agitation must promote your 
cause.” The one wishes for quiet and 
tranquillity, that the question may be 
gravely and solemnly entertained ; the 
other desires excitation and disturb- 
ance, that some hasty relief-bill may 
be precipitated through Parliament. 

It is strange that the noble Marquis, 
whose old master, Canning, might have 
taught him so much better, should 
have taken his ideas of British legis- 
lation from the Dublin Corn Exchange. 
To do that distinguished rhetorician 
justice, no man more utterly spurned 
the notion of legislating “‘ upon com- 
pulsion.” He would have died at any 
time sooner than bring into Parliament 
any measure at the dictation of a mob. 
He could be easily flattered into what 
was wrong, but bullied never. No li- 
berals of the day found their advan- 
tage in working upon his vanity ; they 
knew right well that he was unassail- 
able on the side of fear. Artifice 
was employed to seduce him from 
courses which terror could never com- 
pel him to abandon ; and he, who 
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would have triumphed over their en- 
mity, fell a victim to their friendship ! 

The Duke of Wellington, without 
a particle of his weakness, possesses 
more than his moral courage, and is 
too right-hearted a British soldier not 
to meet the’threats of the agitators, 
with the Marquis of Anglesea at their 
head, as becomes his station and his 
fame. The question with him should 
simply be, “ Is that to be yielded to 
violence which would not be conceded 
tocalm deliberation?” There he should 
make his stand ; that should be his 
Torres Vedras in Parliament. Upon 
that high and firm ground all the vio- 
lence of all the agitators will break 
into foam around him. 

But, hush! The Parliament are 
about to assemble! The eyes of Eu- 
rope are upon them! The world is in- 
terested in their deliberations. Ne- 
ver, since England was a nation, did 
such awful consequences hang sus- 
pended upon her legislative resolves ! 
Hitherto our institutions have been 
preserved by an almost special Provi- 
dence. We will not, we cannot be- 
lieve that the arm which defended 
them is now uplifted to destroy! The 
illustrious deliverer of Europe is their 
guardian. ‘They are safe under the 
shadow of his fame. 

Dustin, 10¢h Jan. 1829. 





THE ANCESTRAL SONG. 


A long war disturb’d your mind,— 
Here your perfect peace is sign’d : 

’Tis now full tide ’twixt night and day, 
End your moan and come away. 


WEBSTER.— Duchess of Maify. 


There were faint sounds of weeping ;—fear and gloom, 
And midnight vigil in a stately room 

Of Chatillon’s old halls:—rich odours there 
Fill’d the proud chamber as with Indian air, 
And soft light fell, from lamps of silver thrown, 
On jewels that with rainbow-lustre shone 

Over a gorgeous couch : there emeralds gleam’d, 
And deeper crimson from the ruby stream’d 
Than in the heart-leaf of the rose is set, 

Hiding from sunshine :—Many a carkanet — 
Starry with diamonds, many a burning chain 

Of the red gold, shed forth a radiance vain: 

And sad, and strange, the canopy beneath, 
Whose shadowy curtain, round a bed of death, 
Hung drooping solemnly :—for there one lay, 
Passing from all earth’s glories fast away, 
Amidst those queenly treasures: —They had been 
Gifts of her Lord, from far-off Paynim lands, 
And for his sake, upon their orient sheen, 

She had gazed fondly, and, with faint, cold hands, 
Had pressed to her languid heart once more, 


Melting in child-like tears :—But this was o'er, 
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Love's last vain clinging unto life; and now 

A mist of dreams was hovering o'er her brow, 

Her eye was fix’d, her spirit seem’d removed, 
Though not from earth, from all it knew or loved, 
Far, far away :—her handmaids watch’d around, 

In awe, that lent to each low, midnight sound 

A might, a mystery ; and the quivering light 

Of wind-sway'd lamps, made spectral in their sight 
The forms of buried beauty, sad, yet fair, 
Gleaming along the walls, with braided hair, 

Long in the dust grown dim :—And she, too, saw, 
But with the spirit’s eye of raptured awe, 

Those pictured shapes :—a bright, but solemn train, 
Beckoning, they floated o’er her dreamy brain, 
Clothed in diviner hues ; while on her ear 

Strange voices fell, which none besides might hear ; 
Sweet, yet profoundly mournful, as the sigh 

Of winds o’er harp-strings through a midnight sky ; 
And thus, it seem’d, in that low, thrilling tone, 
Th’ Ancestral Shadows call’d away their own. 


Come, come, come! 
Long thy fainting soul hath yearn’d 
For the sten that ne’er return’d ; 
Long thine anxious ear hath listen’d, 
And thy watchful eye hath glisten’d 
With the hope, whose parting strife 
Shook the flower-leaves from thy life. 
Now the heavy day is done, 
Hame awaits thee, wearied one! 
i Come, come, come ! 








From the quenchless thoughts that burn 

| In the seal’d heart’s lonely urn ; 

From the coil of memory’s chain, 

Wound about the throbbing brain ; 

| From the veins of sorrow deep, 

¥ Winding through the world of sleep ; 

; From the haunted halls and bowers, 

Throng’d with ghosts of happier hours ; 

Come, come, come ! 


tr On our dim and distant shore 
i Aching Love is felt no more. 
We have lov’d with earth’s excess— 
ri Past is now that weariness ! 
i We have wept, that weep not now— 
Calm is each once-throbbing brow ! 
We have known the Dreamer’s w2es— 
t | Allis now one bright repose ! 
Come, come, come! 


Weary heart that long hast bled, 
j Languid spirit, drooping head, 
I Restless memory, vain regret, 

4 Pining love whose light is set, 

1 Come away !—’tis hush’d, ’tis well, 
‘ Where by shadowy founts we dwell, 
rf All the fever-thirst is still’d, 
1 All the air with peace is fill’d ! 

Come, come, come ! 


And with her spirit rapt in that wild lay, 
She pass’d, as twilight melts to night, away ! 
8 
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FIRST AND LAST. 


Taxe down from your shelves, gen« 
tle reader, your folio edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary,—or, if you possess 
Todd’s edition of Johnson, take down 
his four ponderous quartos, turn over 
every leaf ; read every word from A to 
Z ; and then confess, that, in the whole 
vocabulary, there are not any two 
words which awaken in your heart 
such a crowd of mixed and directl 
opposite emotions as the two whic 
now stare you in the face—rirst and 
Last! In the abstract, they embrace the 
whole round of our existence: in the 
detail, all its brightest hopes, its noblest 
enjoyments, and its most cherished 
recollections; all its loftiest enter 
prises, and all its smiles and tears ; its 
pangs of guilt, its virtuous principles, 
its trials, its sorrows, and its rewards. 
They give you the dawn and the close 
of life ; the beginning and the end of 
its countless busy scenes. They are 
the two extremities of a path, which, 
be it long, or be it short, no man sees 
at oneand the same moment. Happy 


THE FIRST AND 


Twelve friends, much about the 
same age, and fixed, by their pursuits, 
their family connexions, and other lo- 
cal interests, as permanent inhabitants 
of the metropolis, agreed, one day when 
they were drinking their wine at the 
Star and Garter at Richmond, to in- 
stitute an annual dinner among them- 
selves, under the following regula- 
tions: That they should dine alter- 
nately at each other’s houses on the first 
and ast day of the year ; that the first 
bottle of wine uncorked at the first 
dinner, should be recorked and put 
away, to be drunk by him who should 
be the last of their number ; that they 
should never admit a new member ; 
that, when one died, eleven should 
meet, andwhen another died, ten should 
meet, and so on ; and that, when only 
one remained, he should, on those two’ 
days, dine by himself, and sit the usual 
hours at his solitary table ; but the first 
time he so dined alone, lest it should 
be the only one, he should then uncork 
the first bottle, and, in the first glass, 
drink to the memory of all who were 
gone. 

There was something original and 
whimsical in the idea, and it waseager- 

Vou. XXYV. 


would it be for us, sometimes, if we 
could—if we could behold the end of 
a course of action as certainly as we do 
the beginning: but oftener, far oftener, 
would it be our curse and torment, 
unless with the foresight or foreknow- 
ledge, we had the power to avcrt the 
end. 

But let me not anticipate my own 
intentions, which are to pourtray, in 
some eight or ten sketches, the links 
that hold together the first and /ast of 
the most momentous periods and un- 
dertakings of our lives; to trace the 
dawn, progress, and decline of many 
of the best feelings and motives of our 
nature ; to touch, with a pensive co 
louring, the contrasts they preseut ; 
to stimulate honourable enterprises 
by the examples they furnish ; and to 
amuse by the form in which the truths 
they supply are embodied. I shall 
begin with a subject, not exactly fall- 
ing within the legitimate scope of my 
design ; but it will serve as an appro- 
priate introduction ; and I shall callit 


LAST DINNER. 


ly embraced. They were all in the 
prime of life, closely attached by re- 
ciprocal friendship, fond of social en< 
joyments, and looked forward to their 
future meetings with unalloyed anti- 
cipations of pleasure. The only 
thought, indeed, that could have dark- 
ened those anticipations was one not 
very likely to intrude itself at this 
moment, that of the hapless wight 
who was destined to uncork the first 
bottle at his lonely repast. 

It was high summer when this fro- 
lic compact was entered into; and as 
their pleasure-yacht skimmed along 
the dark bosom of the Thames, on 
their return to London, they talked of 
nothing but their first and last feasts 
of ensuing years. Their imaginations 
ran riot with a thousand gay predic 
tions of festive merriment. They wan< 
toned in conjectures of what changes 
time would operate ; joked each other 
upon their appearance, when they 
should meet,—some hobbling upon 
crutches after a severe fit of the gout, 
—others poking about with purblind 


eyes, which even spectacles could 
hardly enable to distinguish the alder« 
man’s walk in a haunch of venison 
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some with portly round bellies and 
tidy little brown wigs, and others 
decently dressed out in a new suit of 
mourning for the death of a great- 
grand-daughter or agreat-great-grand- 
son. Palsies, wrinkles, toothless gums, 
stiff hams, and poker knees, were 
bandied about in sallies of exuberant 
mirth, and appropriated, first to one 
and then to another, as a group of 
merry children would have distributed 
golden palaces, flying chariots, dia- 
mond tables, and chairs of solid pearl, 
under the fancied possession of a ma- 
gician’s wand, which could transform 
plain brick, and timber, and humble 
mahogany, into such costly treasures. 

** As fur you, George,” exclaimed 
one of the twelve, addressing his bro- 
ther-in-law, “I expect I shall see you 
as dry, withered, and shrunken as an 
old eel-skin, you mere outside of a 
man !” and he accompanied the words 
with a hearty slap on the shoulder. 

George Fortescue was leaning care- 
lessly over the side of the yacht, laugh- 
ing the loudest of any at the conver 
sation which had been carried on. The 
sudden manual salutation of his bro- 
ther-in-law threw him off his balance, 
and in a moment he was overboard. 
They heard the heavy splash of his 
fall, before they could be said to have 
seen him fall. The yacht was pro 
ceeding swiftly along ; but it was in« 
stantly stopped. 

The utmost consternation now pre 
vailed. It was nearly dark, but For- 
tescue was known to be an excellent 

“swimmer, and startling as the accident 
was, they felt certain he would regain 
the vessel. They could not see him. 
They listened. They heard the sound 
of his hands and feet. They hailed 
him. An answer was returned, but 
in a faint gurgling voice, and the ex- 
clamation “Oh God!” struck upon 
their ears. In aninstant twoor three, 
who were expert swimmers, plunged 
into the river, and swam towards the 
spot whence the exclamation had pro- 
ceeded. One of them was within an 
arm’s length of Fortescue: he saw 
him ; he was struggling and buffeting 
the water ; before he could be reach- 
ed, he went down, and his distracted 
friend beheld the eddying circles of 

the wave just over the spot where he 
had sunk. He dived after him, and 
touched the bottom ; but the tide 
must have drifted the body onwards, 
for it could not be found ! 
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They proceeded to one of the nears 
est stations where drags were kept, 
and having procured the necessary ap- 
paratus, they returned to the fatal 
spot. After the lapse of above an 
hour, they succeeded in raising the 
lifeless body of their lost friend. All 
the usual remedies were employed for 
restoring — animation; but 
in vain; and they now pursued the 
remainder of their course to London, 
in mournful silence, with the corpse 
of him who had commenced the day 
of pleasure with them in the fulness 
of health, of spirits, and of life! Amid 
their severer grief, they could not but 
reflect how soon one of the joyous 
twelve had slipped out of the little 
festive circle. 

The months rolled on, and cold De- 
cember came with all its cheering 
round of kindly greetings and merry 
hospitalities: and with it came a soft 
ened recollection of the fate of poor 
Fortescue ; eleven of the twelve ase 
sembled on the last day of the year, 
and it was impossible not to feel their 
loss as they sat down todinner. The 
very irregularity of the table, five on 
one side, and only four on the other, 
forced the melancholy event upon their 
memory. 

There are few sorrows so stubborn 
as toresist the united influence of wine, 
a circle of select friends, and a season 
of prescriptive ri Even those 

inching troubles of life, which come 

lome to a man’s own bosom, will light 

up a smile, in such moments, at the 
beaming countenances and jocund 
looks of all the rest of the world; 
while your mere sympathetic or senti< 
mental distress, gives way, like the 
inconsolable affliction of a widow of 
twenty, closely besieged by a lover of 
thirty. 

A decorous sigh or two, a few be- 
coming ejaculations, and an instruc« 
tive observation upon the uncertainty 
of life, made up the sum of tender 
posthumous “ offerings to the manes 
of poor George Fortescue,” as they 
proceeded to discharge the more ime 
portant duties for which they had met. 
By the time the third glass of cham- 
pagne had gone round, in addition to 
sundry potations of fine old hock, and 
*‘ capital madeira,” they had ceased to 
discover any thing so very pathetic‘in 
the inequality of the two sides of the 
table, or so melancholy in their cripe 
pled number of cleven. 
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The rest of the evening passed off 
to their hearts’ content. Conversation 
was briskly kept up amid the usual 
fire of pun, repartee, anecdote, politics, 
toasts, healths, jokes, broad laughter, 
erudite disquisitions upon the vintage 
of the wines they were drinking, and 
an occasional song. Towards twelve 
o'clock, when it might be observed 
that they emptied their glasses with 
less symptoms of palating the quality 
of what they quaffed, and filled them 
again, with less anxiety as to which 
bottle or decanter they laid hold of, 
they gradually waxed moral and ten- 
der ; sensibility began to ooze out; 
** poor George Fortescue !” was once 
more remembered ; those who could 
count, sighed to think there were 
only eleven of them ; and those who 
could see, felt the tears come into their 
eyes, as they dimly noted the inequa- 
lity of the two sides of the table. They 
all agreed, at parting, however, that 
they had never passed such a happy 
day, congratulated each other upon 
having instituted so delightful a meet- 
ing, and promised to be punctual to 
their appointment the ensuing evening, 
when they were to celebrate the new- 
year, whose entrance they had wel- 
comed in bumpers of claret, as the 
watchman bawled “ past twelve !” be« 
neath the window. 

They met accordingly ; and their 

iety was without any alloy or draw- 
es It was only the first time of 
their assembling, after the death of 
** poor George Fortescue,” that made 
the recollection of it painful; for, 
though but a few hours had interve- 
ned, they now took their seats at the 
table, as if eleven had been their ori- 

inal number, and as if all were there 
fat had been ever expected to be 
there.. 

It is thus in every thing. The first 
time a man enters a prison—the first 
book an author writes—the first paint- 
ing an artist executes—the first battle 
a general wins—nay, the first time a 
Yogue is hanged, (for a rotten rope 
may provide a second performance, 
even of that ceremony, with all its 
singleness of character,) differ incon- 
ceivably from their first repetition. 
There is a charm, a spell, a novelty, 
a freshness, a delight, inseparable from 
the first experience, (hanging always 
excepted, be it remembered, ) which 
no art or ¢ircumstance can impart to 
the second. And it is the same in all 
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the darker traits of Jife. There isa 
degree of poignancy and anguish in 
the first assaults of sorrow, which is 
never found afterwards. Ask the 
weeping widow, who, “ like Niobe 
all tears,” follows her fifth husband to 
the grave, and she will tell you that 
the first time she performed that mc- 
lancholy office, it was with at least five 
times more lamentations than she last 
discharged it. In every case, it is 
simply that the first fine edge of our 
feelings has been taken off, and that 
it can never be restored. 

Several years had elapsed, and our 
eleven friends kept up their double 
anniversaries, as they might aptly 
enough be called, with scarcely any 
perceptible change. But, alas! there 
came one dinner at last, which was 
darkened by a calamity they never ex 
—— to witness, for on that very 

ay, their friend, companion, brother 
almost, was hanged! Yes! Stephen 
Rowland, the wit, the oracle, the life 
of their little circle, had, on the morn= 
ing of that day, forfeited his life upon. 
a public scaffold, for having made one 
single stroke of his pen in a wrong 
place. In other words, a bill of ex~ 
change which passed into his hands 
for L..700, passed out of it for L.1700 ; 
he having drawn the important little 
‘a to the hundreds, and the bill 

eing paid at the banker’s without ex« 
amining the words of it. The forgery 
was discovered,—brought home to 
Rowland,—and though the greatest 
interest was used to obtain a remission 
of the fatal penalty, (the particular 
female favourite of the prime minister 
himself interfering,) poor Stephen 
Rowland was hanged. Every lely 
—_ him ; and nobody could tell why 

e did it. He was not poor ; he was 
not a gambler ; he was not a specula~- 
tor; but phrenology settled it. The 
organ of acquisitiveness was discovere 
ed in his head, after his execution, as 
large as a pigeon’s egg. He could not 
help it. 

It would be injustice to the ten to 
say, that even wine, friendship, anda 
merry season, could dispel the gloom 
which pervaded this dinner. It was 
agreed beforehand, that they should not 
allude to thedistressing and melancho-« 
ly theme ; and having thus interdict 
ed the only thing which really occu. 
pied all their thoughts, the natural 
consequence was, that silent contem- 
plation took the place of dismal dis 
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course ; and they separated long before 
arms ge An embarrassing restraint, 
indeed, pervaded the little conversa- 
tion which grew up at intervals. The 
champagne was not in good order, but 
no one liked to complain of its being 
ropy. A beautiful painting of Van- 
dyke which was in the room, became 
a topic of discussion. They who 
thought it was hung in a bad place, 
shrunk from saying so; and not one 
ventured to speak of the execution of 
that great master. Their host was 
having the front of his house repaired, 
and at any other time he would have 
cautioned them, when they went away, 
as the night was very dark, to take 
care of the scaffold; but no, the 
might have stumbled right and le 
before he would have pronounced that 
word, or told them not to break their 
necks. One, in particular, even ab- 
stained from using his customary 
phrase, “ this is a drop of good wine ;” 
and another forbore to congratulate 
the friend who sat next him, and who 
had been married since he last saw 
him, because he was accustomed on 
such occasions to employ figurative 
language, and talk of the holy noose of 
w . 


Some fifteen years had now glided 
away since the fate of poor Rowland, 
and the ten remained ; but the steal- 
ing hand of time had written sundry 
changes in most legible characters. 
Raven locks had become grizzled— 
two or three heads had not as many 
locks altogether as may be reckoned 
in a walk of half a mile along the Re- 
gent’s Canal—one was actually cover- 
ed with a brown wig—the crow’s-feet 
were visible in the corner of the eye— 
good old port and warm madeira car- 
ried it against hock, claret, red bur 
gundy, and champagne—stews, hash- 
es, and ragouts, grew into favour— 
crusts were rarely called for to relish 
the cheese after dinner—conversation 
was less boisterous, and it turned 
chiefly upon politics and the state of 
the funds, or the value of landed pro 
perty—apologies were made for co- 
ming in thick shoes and warm stock- 
ings—the doors and windows were 
more carefully provided with list and 
sand-bags—the fire more in gpm 
and a quiet game of whist filled up 
the hours that were wont to be devo- 
ted to drinking, singing, and riotous 
merriment. Two rubbers, a cup of 
coffee, and at home by eleven o'clock, 


was the usual cry, when the fifth or 

sixth glass had gone round after the- 
removal of the cloth. At parting, too, 

there was now a long ceremony in the 
hall, buttoning up great-coats, tying’ 
on woollen-comforters, fixing silk- 

handkerchiefs over the mouth and up 

to the ears, and grasping sturdy walk- 

ing-canes to support unsteady feet. 

Their fiftieth anniversary came, and 
death had indeed been busy. One had’ 
been killed by the overturning of the 
mail, in which he had taken his place 
in order to be present at the dinner, 
having purchased an estate in Mon- 
mouthshire, and retired thither with’ 
his family. Another had undergone 
the terrific operation for the stone, 
and expired beneath the knife—a third’ 
had yielded up a broken spirit two 
years after the loss of an only-survi- 
ving and beloved daughter—a fourth’ 
was catried off in a few days by a 
cholera morbus—a fifth had breathed 
his last the very morning he obtained 
a judgment in his favour by the Lord 
Chancellor, which had cost him his 
last shilling nearly to get, and which, 
after a litigation of eighteen years, de- 
clared him the rightful possessor of 
ten thousand a-year,—ten minutes af 
ter he was no more. A sixth had pes 
rished by the hand of a midnight as« 
sassin, who broke into his house for 

lunder, and sacrificed the owner of 
it, as he grasped convulsively a bundlée 
of Exchequer bills, which the robber 
was drawing from beneath his pillow, 
where he knew they were every night 
placed for better security. 

Four little old men, of withered ap« 
pearance and decrepit walk, with crack- 
ed voices, and dim, rayless eyes, sat 
down, by the mercy of Heaven, on 
they themselves tremulously decla- 
red,) to celebrate, for the fiftieth time, 
the first day of the year ; to observe 
the frolic compact, which, half a cen- 
tury before, they had entered into at 
the Star and Garter at Richmond! 
Eight were in their graves ! The four 
that remained stood upon its confines. 
Yet they chirped cheerily over their 
glass, though they could scarcely car- 
ry it to their lips, if more than half 
full ; and cracked their jokes, though 
they articulated their words with dif- 
ficulty, and heard each other with 
still greater difficulty. They mum- 
bled, they chattered, they laughed, (if 
a sort of strangled wheezing might be 
called a laugh); and when the wines 
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sent their icy blood in warmer pulse 
through their veins, they talked of 
their past as if it were but a yesterday 
that had slipped by them,—and: of 
their future, as if it were a-busy cen 
tury that lay before them. 

They were just the number for a 
quiet rubber of whist ; and for three 
successive years they sat down to one. 
The fourth came, and then their rub- 
ber was played with an open dummy ; 
a fifth, and whist was no longer prac- 
ticable ; two could play only at crib- 
bage, and cribbage was the game. But 
it was little more than the mockery of 
play. Their palsied hands could hard- 
y hold, or their fading sight distin« 
guish, the cards, while their torpid fa< 
culties made them doze between each 
deal. 

At length came the rast dinner ; 
and the survivor of the twelve, upon 
whose head four score and ten winters 
had showered their snow, ate his so 
litary meal. It so chanced that it was 
in his house, and at his table, they 
had celebrated the first. In his cellar, 
too, had remained, for eight and fifty 
years, the bottle they had then un- 
corked, re-corked, and which he was 
that day to uncork again. It stood 
beside him. With a feeble and reluc- 
tant grasp he took the “ frail memo- 
rial” of a youthful vow ; and for a mo« 
ment memory was faithful to her of- 
fice. She threw open the long vista 
of buried years ; and his heart travel- 
led through them all: Their lusty 
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and blithesome spring,—their bright 
and fervid summer,—their ripe and 
temperate autumn,—their chill, but 
not too frozen winter. He saw, as in 
a mirror, how, one by one, the laugh- 
ing companions of that merry hour, at 
Richmond, had dropped into eternity. 
He felt all the loneliness of his condi« 
tion, (for he had eschewed marriage, 
and in the veins of no living creature 
ran a drop of blood whose source was 
in his own) ; and as he drained the 
glass which he had filled, ‘‘ to the 
memory of those who were gone,” the 
tears slowly trickled down the deep 
furrows of his aged face. 

He had thus fulfilled one part of 
his vow, and he a himself to 
discharge the other, by sitting the 
usual number of hours at his desolate 
table. With a heavy heart he resign< 
ed himself to the gloom of his own 
thoughts—a lethargic sleep stole over 
him—his head fell upon his bosom— 
confused images crowded into his 
mind—he babbled to himself—was 
silent—and when his servant entered 
the room, alarmed by a noise which 
he heard, he found his master stretch- 
ed upon the carpet at the foot of the 
easy-chair, out of which he had slip« 
ped in an apoplectic fit. He never 
spoke again, nor once opened his eyes, 
though the vital spark was not extinct 
till the following day. And this was 
the Last DINNER! 

M. 





THE STORM=PAINTER* IN HIS DUNGEON. 


——Where of ye, O tempests, is the goal? 
Are ye like those that shake the human breast, 
vr do ye find at length, like eagles, some high nest ? 


Childe Harold. 


Mipnicurt! and silence deep! 
The air is fill’d with sleep, 
With the stream’s whisper and the citron’s breath ; 
The fixed and solemn stars 
Gleam thro’ my dungeon-bars— 
Wake, rushing winds! this breezeless calm is death! 





“ Pietro Mulier, called Il Tempesta, from his surprising pictures of storms. “ His 
compositions,” says Lanzi, ‘‘ inspire a real horror, presenting to our eyes death-devoted 
ships overtaken by tempests and darkness, fired by lightning, now rising on the moun- 


tain-waves, and again submerged in the abyss of ocean.” 


During an imprisonment of 


five years in Genoa, the pictures which he painted in his dungeon were marked by 


additional power and gloom.—.Sce Lanai’s History of Painting, translated by Rescoc. 





The Storm-Painter in his Dungeon. 


Ye watch-fires of the skies ! 
The stillness of your eyes 
Looks too intensely thro’ my troubled soul ; 
I feel this weight of rest 
An earth-load on my breast— 
Wake, rushing winds, awake! and dark clouds, roll ! 


“I am your own, your child, 
O ye, the fierce and wild 
And kingly tempests ! Will ye not arise ? 
Hear the bold Spirit’s voice, 
That knows not to rejoice, 
But in the peal of your strong harmonies ! 


By sounding Ocean-waves, 
And dim Calabrian caves, 
And flashing torrents, I have been your mate ; 
And with the rocking pines 
Of the olden Apennines, 
In your dark path stood fearless and elate ! 


Your lightnings were as rods 
That emote the deep abodes 
Of thought within me, an the stream gush'd free ; 
Come, that my soul again 
May swell to burst its chain— 
Bring me the music of the sweeping sea ! 


_—— me dwells a flame, 
An eagle caged and tame, 
Till call’d forth by the harping of the blast ; 


Then is its triumph’s hour, 
It springs to sudden power, 
As mounts the billow o’er the quivering mast. 


Then, then, the canvass o’er, 
With hurried hand I pour 
The lava-floods and gusts of my own soul ; 
Kindling to fiery life 
Dreams, worlds, of pictured strife ;— 
Wake, rushing winds, awake! and dark clouds, roll ! 


Wake, rise !—the reed may bend, 
The trembling leaf descend, 
The forest branch give way before your might ; 
But I, your strong compeer, 
Call, summon, wait you here— 
Answer, my Spirit, answer! Storm and Night! 
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THE OLD SEA-PORT. 
BY DELTA. 


1. 
WHEN winds were wailing round me, 
And Day, with closing eye, 
Peeped from beneath the sullen clouds, 
Of pale November’s sky,— 
In downcast meditation, 
All silently I stood, 
Gazing the wintry ocean’s 
Unbounded barren flood. 


2. 
A place more wild and lonely 
Was nowhere to be seen ; 
The caverned sea-rocks beetled o’er 
The billows rushing green ; 
There was no sound from aught around, 
Save, ’mid the echoing caves, 
The plashing and the dashing 
Of melancholy waves. 


3. 
High ’mid the lowering waste of sky, 
The grey gulls flew in swarms ; 
And, far beneath, the brine upheaved 
The sea-weed’s tangly arms ; 
The face of nature in a pall 
Dim-shrouded seem’d to be, 
As silently I listen’d there 
The dirges of the sea. 


4. 
In twilight’s shadowy scowling, 
Not far remote, there lay 
An old dim smoky sea-port, 
Within a sheltered bay ; 
Through far-back generations 
Its blacken’d piles had stood, 
And, though the abode of human things, 
It look’ like solitude ;— 


5. 
Of lifeless solitude it spake, 
And silence, and decay ; 
Of old, wild times departed ; 
Of beings pass’d away ; 
Of lonely vessels beating up 
Against the whelming breeze ; 
Of tempest-stricken mariners, 
Upon the pathless seas. 


6. 
I thought of venerable men, 
Whose dust lies in their graves ; 
Who left that now deserted port, 
To breast the trampling waves ; 
How, in their shallops picturesque, 
Unawed, they drifted forth ; 
Directed by the one bright star, 
That points the stormy North. 
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7. 
And how, when swept the tempest- blast, 
Along the groaning earth, 
Pale widows with their orphans 
Would cower beside the hearth, 
All sadly thinking on the ships, 
. ‘That, buffeting the breeze, 
Held but a fragile plank, betwixt 
Their sailors and the seas ! 


8. 
Yet how, on their returning, 
Such wondrous tales they told, 
Of birds with rainbow plumages, 
And trees with fruits of gold ; 
Of perils in the wilderness, 
Beside the lion’s den ; 
And huts beneath the palm-trees, 
Where dwelt the painted men. 


: 9. 
"Mid melancholy fancies, 
My spirit loved to stray 
Back through the mists of hooded Elid, 
Lone wandering far away ; 
When dim-eyed Superstition 
» Upraised her eldrich croon, 
And Witches held their orgies 
» Beneath the waning moon. 


10." 
Yes! through Tradition’s twilight, 
To days hath Fancy flown, 
When Canmore,.or when Kenneth, dree’d 
The Celts’ uneasy crown ; 
When men were bearded savages, 
An unenlighten’d horde, 
*Mid which gleam’d Cunning’s scapulairc, 
And War’s unshrinking sword. 


’ 11. 
And, in their rusty hauberks, 
’.“ Throng’d past the plaided bands ; 
And slanting lay the Norsemen’s keels 
On Ocean's dreary sands ; 
And, in the moorlands dreary, 
The cairn, with lichens grey, 
Mark’d where their. souls shriek’d forth in blood, 
On Battle’s iron day. 


12. 
Waned all these tranced visions ;— 
But,.on my pensive sight, 
Remain’d the old.dim sea-port, 
Beneath the scowl of night ; 
The sea-mews from their island cliffs 
Had left the homeless sky ; 
And to the dirges of the blast 
The wild seas made reply. 
: 12 
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THE MODERN GYGES, 


** Tue boy shall be called Anni- 
bal!” exclaimed Walstein, a young 
painter resident in Nuremburg, as he 
snatched his sleeping first-born from 
the mother’s arms, and strained him 
with rapturous delight to his bosom. 
The infant, roused by this sudden 
change of position, opened a pair of 
large blue eyes n the happy fa- 
ther, and screamed with terror in his 
vehement embrace. ‘‘ Give me the boy, 
Walstein!” exclaimed the anxious mo- 
ther, as she hastily extricated the 
frightened infant from her husband’s 
arms. ‘‘ You men are miserable nur- 
ses, and should never touch an infant 
under twelve months old.” The little 
fellow nestled in her arms, reposed his 
eherub-head upon her bosom, and in 
a few seconds was asleep again. 

** But tell me, Walstein !” conti- 
nued Amelia, “‘ what in the name of 
wonder can prompt you to call this 
beautiful boy by such an ugly name 
as Annibal? Why, it is the name of 
our neighbour’s bull-dog, and the first 
owner of it was that heathen Cartha- 
genian who delighted in havoc and 
slaughter. I should never hear the 
name without a shudder, and I beg 
you wil choose one more suitable for 
the child of Christian parents. For 
instance, one of those fine Scriptural 
names, John, or Mark, or Luke.” 

“* Luke, say you?” exclaimed the 
painter ; “impossible, Amelia! St 
Luke is the patron-saint of the sub- 
lime art of painting, as St Cecilia is 
of music ; and to call a painter's child 
after him would be almost as irrevee 
rent as to name him after the great 
founder of our faith. No, Amelia! 
these holy names will not become a 
painter’s boy ; he must be called after 
some one of the great Italian masters. 
The Annibal I mean is not the Car- 
thagenian general, who, by the way, 
was a great man; but the famous 
painter Annibal Caracci,—that great 
and glorious artist, who, in conjunc- 
tion with his brothers, roused Italian 
art from the death-like torpor and 
darkness which had succeeded the me- 
ridian effulgence of Raffaelle and Mi- 
chel Angelo. How often I have ga- 
zed on and copied the great achieves 
ments of the Caracci at Bologna, and 
even wept as I compared my tame and 
feeble drawings with the immeasura- 
Vor. XXYV, 
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A TALE Of TRIALS. 


bly surpassing power and science of 
the great originals. Can you wonder, 
my Amelia! that I should venerate 
the man whose resolute perseverance 
revived and invigorated the Italian 
schools, and nalines admirable dee 
signs I am mainly indebted for my 

roficiency in art? I will, neverthe- 

; to please you, abandon my inten- 
tion of erage first-born after 
him. What think you of Bartoloe 
meo ?” 

“*T prefer it to Annibal,” said Amee 
lia, “‘ because it was the name of one 
of the holy apostles ; but it is so long 
that every one would call the boy 
Bart. No, Walstein! he is a beaue 
tiful fellow, and I am determined that 
he shall have a beautiful name.” 

‘* What name can be more imposing 
than Bartolomeo?” replied the paint- 
er; “ and what elevated associations 
are connected with it! Only think of 
those great masters, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Bartolomeo Ramenghi, and Bartolo- 
meo Schidone, whose works are full 
of sublimity and devotion, and = 
riously coloured. What a constella< 
tion of greatness, and what an enno« 
bling distinction to be named after 
them !” 

*€ All this may be very true,” retort 
ed the smiling mother, “ but the name 
is, and ever will be, an ugly one. If 
our boy must bear a painter’s name, 
why not call him Guido, or Julius ?” 

** True, Amelia! Guido Reni and 
Julio Romano were able artists; but 
I class my Annibal and the Bartolo 
meos far above them.” 

‘* But why attach such importance 
to a name ?” resumed his wife. ‘‘ How 
many men have worn distinguished 
names, and disgraced them by vice 
and folly !” 

‘** Amd yet a good ‘name is a point 
of vital importance,” replied the tena« 
cious Walstein. ‘‘ Nomen et omen, 
said the Romans, and in this saying a 
fine morality is conveyed. The youth 
who wears a great man’s name will be 
naturally solicitous to prove himself not 
unworthy of it, or, at least, he will 
endeavour not to disgrace it. With 
this view my good father called me 
after the immortal Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, and that great and accomplished 

man has been through life my polar 
star, as well as my guardian angel, 
2G 
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when exposed, at the perilous age of 
twenty, to the AF ne ood 
of Italy. Without his guidance, m 
Amelia! not even my plighted fai 
te you would have shielded me from 
the dangers of opportunity, and the 
syren spells of Italian beauty. And 
are there not evil names, which, by pa- 
rity of reasoning, might exercise a ma- 
lignant influence ? If, for instance, we 
were to christen the boy Judas, should 
we not stamp him a traitor? Or if 
Nebuchadnezzar, should we not sow 
the seeds of those wicked propensities 
which brought down such awful pu- 
nishment on the Assyrian?” 

* Nonsense !”” exclaimed the laugh- 
ing Amelia ; “ you must be either su- 
perstitious, or dreaming, to suggest 
such horrible possibilities. But se- 
riously, Walstein !—if this dear little 
fellow must be called after a great 
painter, why not choose the musical 
and gentle name of him whom you 
eall the prince of painters, and never 
mention without impassioned and de 
vout enthusiasm ?” 

** Hah ! my beloved Amelia!” cried 
the painter, embracing her, “I could 
almost kneel and worship you for the 
glorious thought. You mean that ex- 
alted being, that angel in the guise of 
man, who appeared for a short season 
on earth to adorn his country and im- 
prove mankind ;—you mean the saint- 
ed and immortal Raffaelle.” 

* Of whom else could I speak with 
such veneration ?” replied the pleased 
and agitated Amelia. 

** Angelic spirit !” exclaimed the 
enthusiastic Walstein, with upraised 
eyes and folded hands, “ wilt thou 
pardon the presumption of an humble 
votary, who dares to dignify his first- 
born with thy glorious and inspiring 
name ?” 

“ Angels frown not on those who 
love them,” said his smiling wife, as 
she approached the cradle of her sleep- 
ing infant. She breathed’ a.mother’s 
gentle kiss upon his white forehead, 
and whispered, with tearful emotion, 
** Dear innocent! thy name is Raf- 
faelle.” 





On the following morning, Wal- 
stein was early at his easel, and so deep- 
ly absorbed in his work, that he was 
“unconscious of the presence of his wife, 
who opened and searched successively 
all the drawers of his writing-desk. 
Aa she closed the last, she exe imed 
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with a deep sigh, ‘‘ Alas! there is not 
even a r coin.’ What will be- 


come of us?” Then approaching the 
easel: ‘‘ Dear Leonardo! excuse my 
interruption,” said she, “‘ but I must 
ask you one question. Have you no 
money?” Without raising his eyes 
from the canvass, the artist replied, 
** No, dear wife! not a penny i but 
this promising picture will be finished 
in a very few days; and, if sold for a 
third of its value, will yield us twen- 
ty ducats.” 

* But meanwhile,” said Amelia, 
** we have neither food, nor means to 
procure any.” 

Eagerly pursuing his work, the 
painter replied, “ Why not pledge 
something at the pawnbroker’s ?” 

*¢ Alas!” oried his wife, ‘* what can 
we pledge? Every article of clothing 
and furniture, save those of immediate 
necessity, has been long since pled- 


“ Every thing?” said the painter, 

using to reflect. ‘‘ No, Amelia, 
there hangs a good coat of mine. Take 
it, and let it give security for us a few 
days.” 
x But consider 2 moment, Wal- 
stein !” said Amelia impatiently; “ it 
is your only coat, and if we pledge it 
you will be a prisoner for want of dee 
eent clothing to go out in. But where 
is the necessity to pledge any thing ? 
Have you not two fine pictures in your 
bedroom, for which you have refu- 
sed sums that would have supported 
us for a twelvemonth ; and has not 
every article of domestic comfort been 
sacrificed that you might preserve 
these pictures? Surely, Walstein ! 
when the support, nay, the very exist- 
ence, of your wife and child are at 
stake, you will not hesitate to make the 
sacrifice ?” 

The painter paused a moment, and 
but a moment, in painful embarrass- 
ment ; then, hastily leaving the room, 
he. soon returned with the two pic 
tures, placed them against the wall, 
and gazed upon them long in silence. 
His cheeks and forehead were gra- 
dually flushed with crimson, his clear 
grey eye sparkled with unusual 
and the pride of conscious talent light« 
ed up his fine features into glowing 
and eloquent expression ; but sude 
denly his smooth and open brow cole 
lapsed into furrows, his eyes were suf« 
fused with tears, and his lips forcibly 
compressed. ‘* Oh, my Amelia !” he 
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at length exclaimed, in sorrow too 
great to be controlled, “ must I then 
relinquish for ever these beloved pic- 
tures, which cost me such intensity of 
thought and labour?. Must I aban- 
don to some tasteless, heartless picture- 
monger these proudest trophies of 
my pencil, — I shall ay sur 
pass, ro never equal ?” 

“ My er Tynsband 1” replied 
the weeping Amelia, “ do control 

ourself. The sacrifice is great, but 
it is in compliance with a sacred duty, 
and the recollection will be sweet and 
soothing to you in after-life.” 

“* Behold, my Amelia!” said he, 
with returning enthusiasm, “ that no« 
ble and high-minded Arria, giving to 
her husband the fatal steel which 
pierced her tender bosom. How elo 
quent her look and gesture! Do they 
not say, ‘ Poetus! it is not painful ?’ 
and do not the calm and settled pur- 
pose, the affectionate and high excite« 
ment, so finely blended in her features, 
surpass all power of language? And 
now observe, Amelia, that other 
beauteous form, reclining in perfect 
grace and self- oblivion, a penitent and 
weeping Magdalen. Her fine eyes 
downcast and dim with tears—her 
long unbraided hair flowing in glossy 
luxuriance over the shoulders and bo- 
som—her beautiful hands folded in 
prayer. With that picture is connect- 
ed the remembrance of a generous 
and superlatively lovely woman whom 
I knew in Florence, and in the per- 
fect features of the Magdalen you see 
her portrait, painted from recollection. 
At that time I was largely indebted 
to her patronage, and gratitude for- 
bids me to part with this picture at 
any price.” 

“* Keep it then !” retorted the rou- 
sed Amelia with bitterness, “ and let 
your wife and child perish with hun- 
ger, while you gaze upon the naked 

uties of your Italian syren, once 
too probably your mistress.” 
_ My mistress !” exclaimed the as- 
tonished painter with angry energy ; 
*¢ never, Amelia! Your suspicions are 
false, and do me and that admirable 
woman gross injustice.” With these 
words he seized the pictures, and 
hastened from theapartment. ‘‘ Where 
are you going, Walstein?”’ called after 
him the repentant wife. “ To sell 
both the pictures,” he shouted, and 
rushed into the street. 
. The principal trader in works of 
art at Nuremburg was an aged and 
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nurious man, who was locked up in 
is back-shop, and counting his hoard 
of ducats, when Walstein arrived ; 
and the impatient artist had to knock 
several times for admission before the 
old miser could secure his treasure and 
unlock hisdoor. ‘‘ Hah! good morn- 
ing, friend Walstein !” exclaimed the 
old man as he admitted the painter 
into his sanctuary. “ How are you ? 
Well and lively as usual? Ah! you 
artists are enviable men. You have 
no cares, no difficulties ; your employ- 
ment is all pleasure, and you are sure 
to get well paid for it. Would that 
Heaven had made mea painter, instead 
of a poor picture-dealer ; often buying 
dear for want of judgment, and selling 
cheap for want of money; no good 
hits to be made in these miserable 
times. But what.have you got there, 
eh ?—something good, I dare say,” 
continued he, putting on his specta- 
cles. Walstein placed the pictures in 
the proper light, and told the dealer 
that he. was compelled by necessity to 
part with them. At this unguarded 
communication, a momentary grin of 
keen delight flitted over the sharp 
features of the calculating and heart- 
less dealer, but he made no comment 
except the word, “ Indeed!” “ And 
my object, in calling upon you,” con- 
tinued the artist, “‘ is to inquire if 
you will purchase them ?” 

“* Alas! my worthy friend!” replied 
the cunning trader, “‘ would you had 
plate, or jewels, or any thing but pice 
tures to dispose of. ‘There is no pure 
chase so hazardous to a dealer, and in 
these pinching times there is’ such a 
spirit of economy abroad, that nobody 
will buy articles of mere luxury. And 
then, you gentlemen artists give no 
credit—always money down. How- 
ever, if ten ducats will buy the pic~ 
tures, I will risk that sum to oblige 

ou. . , 
** Ten ducats!” exclaimed the en« 
raged painter, seizing the pictures: 
‘* You must be mad, old man ! or you 
would not dare to insult me with such 
an offer.” 

“* Stop, my dear sir !” shouted the 
old man, as he hobbled to the street« 
door after the hastily-retreating artist, 
but Walstein was already out of sight 
and hearing. 

“‘I never wished evil to any hue 
man being,” muttered the angry paint- . 


er to himself as he hurried from the # 


shop, “but at this moment I could: 
see that old fellow’s neck broken with 
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Pleasure. Alas!” continued he, mu- 
ing, “ how wretched is the lot of an 
artist in this world! His existence is 
@ continued struggle with difficulties 
of every kind—with the bitterest de- 
privations ; with the stings of povert 
and neglect ; and, worst of all, wi 
the malice and detraction of his.com- 
petitors in.art. Like the prophets of 
old, a painter obtains, during life, no 
credit in his own country; and the 
«most valuable portion of his existence, 


which, to other men, is a period of 
rewarding labour, is by the 


wretched artist in exhausting efforts 
of body and mind, and in sacrificing his 
better judgment to the whims of col- 
lectors and the sordid views of dealers. 
What shall I do ?” exclaimed the 
miserable youth. ‘ Shall I return 
home as penniless as I left it? No! 
I cannot endure the distress of my 
poor wife, and the cries of that sweet 
nursling, whose sustenance depends 
upon her health and comfort. Al- 
mighty Father ! look down upon me 
with compassion and relief. before I 
utterly despair.” 

At this moment a musical voice bee 
bind him called out, ‘‘ Signor Leonar- 
do !” Turning back with rise, 
he beheld a young female beckoning 
to him from the door of a large hotel. 
** Is it possible ?” exclaimed he, has- 
tening to her. ‘* You here, Gabriela ? 
How is your lovely Signora? ‘Your 
smiles tell me that she is not far dis- 
tant from her favourite attendant. Do 
— me, Gabriela, without de 
% What impatient men you painters 
are!” exclaimed the laughing fair-one. 
“ Who told you that my mistress was 
in Nuremburg ?” 

Walstein could not command words 
to reply, but his flushed cheeks and 
trembling lips shewed how deeply he 
was disappointed. “I will imme- 
diately announce you,” said the play- 
ful but sympathizing fille de - 
bre. ‘‘ The Signora is in this hotel. 
She saw you from her balcony cross- 
ing the square to yonder picture-shop, 

bade me wait here to intercept 
you when you returned, and invite 
you to her presence.” 

** You are Heaven’s own messenger, 
my pretty Gabriela !” said the delight- 

artist, as he followed up stairs the 
light-hearted Italian girl, who opened 
the door of a large apartment, and an 
nouneed him. The lovely.and far« 


+d 
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famed singer Cecilia G., still pre-emi- 
nent in grace, but considerably thin- 
ner than when he knew her in Flo- 
rence, hastened with a cordial smile 
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to greet him. ‘ Welcome, most wel- 
come, my good Leonardo!” exclaimed 
this enchanting woman, and invited 
him to a seat by her on the sofa. In 
reply to her kind inquiries into his 
situation and prospects, he told her 
that he was established in his native 
city, that he had married the object of 
his early love, and was the father of a 
beautiful boy.” : 

**T rejoice to hear that you are a 
happy husband and father,” rejoined 
the Signora. ‘The tranquillity of 
married life and domestic habits is 
eminently favourable to success in 

our profession, and I expect to see 
n those two pictures abundant evi- 
dence that the promising student 
has become a painter of the highest 
class. Do favour me with the sight 
of them.” 

The features of Walstein betrayed 
deep and singular perplexity at this re- 
quest ; but, after momentary hesita- 
tion, he uncovered the “ Dying Arria,” 
placed it in the proper light, and fix- 
ed a searching look upon the eloquent 
features of the Signora. 

** What a noble picture !” exclaim- 
ed the tasteful Italian, after she had 
gazed with long and growing delight. 
** Whata grand design ! and what ex- 
ecution! What truth and depth of 
colouring !” she continued, in tones 
of impassioned enthusiasm. ‘“ Truly, 
Leonardo ! there is magic in that pic- 
ture ; but you would never have 
achieved sach a face and form as your 
Arria, had you not lived in Italy, and 
studied the majestic —- of the Ro- 
man women. I congratulate you sin- 
cerely upon this great and obvious 
improvement. Certainly this picture 
surpasses! all that you accomplished 
in Italy.” 

“* Excuse me, Signora,” replied the 
painter, “‘ if I presume to differ from 
you. I painted one picture in Flo- 
rence, which I class above all subse- 
— efforts—I mean the Venus Ana- 

omene.” At these words a deep 
blush overspread the fine features of 
the Signora. She made an effort to 
speak, but hesitated; and Walstein, 
whose eyes were earnestly fixed upon 


his picture, resumed,—‘“ The form and, - - 
ition of ; 


features of Arria are a com 






z . 


my own, and painted entirely from ~ 
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ideal conceptions; but the Venus,’ 
continued he, blushing in his. turn, 
was taken from a reality of splendid 
and almost superhuman beauty. Poets 
ize those compositions which are 
ounded in nature and ennobled by 
art far above the mere imaginative in 
try, and the same rule applies to 

e sister-art of painting. Thus, Dante 
and Michel Angelo, Ariosto and Ti- 
tian, Tasso and Raffaelle, were re 
tively animated by the same spi- 


rit ; and their compositions prove their 
profound knowledge of human and 


external nature, and, at the same time, 
their deep and comprehensive sympa- 
thy. How greatly would all the arts 
benefit were the votaries of each in 
more intimate communion ; but it is 
the calamity and curse of fine art that 
its disciples too often want bread. The 
fear of destitution fosters a mean spi- 
rit of detraction, and divides those 
kindred minds, which were intended 
to develope and improve each other” — 

** But, my good Leonardo!” inter- 
posed the laughing Cecilia, “ what 
means this excursive rhapsody,—this 
- misanthropic display of the shades and 
blemishes of your profession? Cheer 
up, I pray you, and shew me the other 

icture.” 


‘* Signora!” replied the painter, in 
great and obvious embarrassment, 

you must excuse me. I cannot— 
dare not, shew you that picture.” 

“ Hah! There is some mystery 
connected with it!” exclaimed the 


Signora. 
“ There is a mystery,” replied Wale 
stein, “and one which nearly concerns 


ou. 
a Me, Leonardo !” exclaimed the 
excited Italian; ‘‘ then I must and 
will see it.” 

“ On condition only that you par- 
den my ption, ’ said the young 
artist as he placed the penitent Mag- 
dalen before her, and her own exqui= 
site form and features flashed upon 
the astonished Cecilia. ‘‘ Gracious 
Heaven! it ismyself!” exclaimed the 
lovely singer, while her fine counte- 
nance was suddenly flushed with an- 
ger and amazement. ‘It is my very 
self,” she ted, as she compared 
her features in a mirror with those of 
the prostrate n. ‘ Leonardo!” 
she continued, with trembling vehe- 
mence, “‘ why did you paint me in 
that unveiled and meretricious form ? 
_ Why as a Magdalen? And how could 
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= accomplish it? You must have 
ly stolen on my privacy.” Tears 
of indignation rolled down her cheeks, 
and impeded farther utterance. “ Par- 
don me, lovely Signora!” exclaimed 
Walstein, “* if I dared to borrow the 
most perfect of Nature’s works to il- 
lustrate a popular subject. Your un- 
rivalled features were engraven on my 
memory, and the ardent imagination 
of a young artist easily supplied those 
beauties which your unaffected mo-« 
desty ‘concealed. Have not painters, 
too, a professional and inherent right 
to avail themselves of every beautiful 
object in art and nature? And where 
could I find a model so perfect, a com- 
bination of form and feature so ex- 
quisite and rare, as that I have dared 
to employ?” 
“ Leonardo!” exclaimed the angry 
Signora, with an incredulous shake of 
her beautiful head, “ that resem- 
blance is too accurate to be the work 
of memory and imagination. But you 
may yet have cause to rue this bold- 
ness. “The just anger of an insulted 
woman is not to be soothed down by 
flattery; and my friend the Earl of C. 
will call to severe account the man who 
has dared to expose me to public de« 
rision as a Magdalen. No, Leonardo! 
1 deny that any artist is privil to 
trample upon the feelings of others ; 
and, if you would avoid my enduring 
hatred, and the active vengeance of 
Lord C., you will not hesitate to make 
the only reparation in your power.” ' 
** Name your conditions, Signora!” 
replied Walstein, whose consternation 
had rapidly subsided, as he observed 
a lurking smile on the cheek of Cecilia, 
which disarmed her language of its 
terrors. , 
“You must relinquish, at your own 
price, both these pictures,” said she. 
**On no other terms can you ever 
hope formercy.” 
*€ Then I am pardoned,” replied the 
inter. ‘I abandon unconditional« 
‘ly to you and the tasteful Lord C. 
two pictures, which the sordid tra 
ders of Nuremburg are unworthy to 


The Signora _— her writing- 
desk, and put a heavy purse of go 

into the painter’s hands. “This is on 
account only, Leonardo,” said she; “it 
is all I can at present command ; but 
in a few days I shall see Lord C., who 
is now in Lausanne, and surprise him 


-with these admirable pictures. He 
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often speaks of you with warm regard, 
and his fine rae and boundless libe- 
rality are well known to you.” 

“I have indeed good reason to re 
collect them,” replied the grateful 
artist ; “‘ but for these two pictures 
your generosity has already overpaid 
me.” 


* And now, Leonardo, I have a fa- 
vour to request of you,” resumed the 
Signora. ‘* If your time and engage- 
ments permit, you must paint m 
portrait once more for Lord C. ; but I 
will have no poetical accessaries—no 
attributes—you must paint neither 
Venus nor Magdalen, but ey 
Cecilia G. as she sits before you. re 
long the Earl of C. and I shall part, 
too probably for ever. After a long 
and affectionate intercourse with this 
high-minded and accomplished noble- 
man, my heart droops when I look 
forward to our final separation, and I 
think I should find relief in having 
muy portrait taken before his arrival.” 
_ While thus speaking, a hectic glow 
darkened the cheek and brow of the 
lovely Italian, and her eyes filled with 
tears as she concluded. 

' Name the day and the hour, 
Signora! and I will attend you,” re= 
plied Walstein, with heartfelt sym- 
pathy, “ nor will I intermit until the 
portrait is completed.” 

' “To-morrow morning, then, at 
ten,” said Cecilia. 

“JT will not fail,” replied the paint- 
er, rising to depart. He kissed the 
hand of the lovely Italian, cast a look 
of lingering affection upon his fa- 
vourite pictures, and hastened from 
the apartment to conceal the bitter re= 
gret with which he relinquished them 
for ever. 


—_——_—_ 


About eighteen months before the 
incidents related in the preceding 
pages, Walstein arrived in Florence, 
after a residence of three years at Rome 
and Bologna, where he had successful- 
‘ly pursued the noble art to which he 
Bod devoted himself from boyhood 
‘with intense and unceasing ardour. 
In Florence, the spirited designs and 
vigorous execution of this highly-gift- 

youth attracted the notice, and, 
eventually, the personal friendship 
and munificent patronage of the Earl 
of C., an Sib cen of princely for= 
tune, and with a spirit worthy of his 
wealth, During occasional and pro- 
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tracted. residence at Florence, this 
nobleman became the idol of the nus 
merous artists attracted by the finé 
paintings which adorn the “ City of 
Flowers.” Their attachment to him 
was pure and disinterested, and exe 
cited less by his liberal remuneration, 
than by his passionate devotion to the 
arts, and his considerate sympathy 
with that morbid irritability of tems 
perament peculiar to all artists. In 
the prime of life, and distinguished 
by a figure of commanding height, a 
prepossessing physiognomy, and a dee 
—- unaffected and manly, the 
arl needed not the accidents of rank 
and wealth to recommend him to the 
fair sex ; but with instinctive delicacy 
he recoiled from miscellaneous and 
common-place intrigue, and devoted 
himself with fervent, exclusive, and 
long-enduring attachment to Cecilia 
G., themost impassioned and intellect- 
ual singer in Italy ; and, in personal 
and mental fascination, the Aspasia of 
her time. From her father, an emi- 
nent physician in Bologna, she had 
derived a comprehensive and mascue 
line education ; and, from a Roman 
mother, the majestic proportions, the 
classic profile, and the imposing ges- 
ture, which distinguish the daughters 
of the “ Eternal City.” While yet a 
child, she had developed a striking 
taste and talent for music ; and, under 
judicious discipline, her voice matured 
with her growth into a power and 
pathos which thrilled every listener. 
Her upper tones were defective, but 
the middle and lower notes which 
composed her natural voice, were uné 
rage in depth and richness ; and 
er éxquisite taste taught her to shun 
all needless decoration, and to rely 
solely upon the effect of those firm, 
emphatic, and long-drawn notes, which 
the Italians call ‘‘ Portamento di voce.” 
The tender connexion which exist- 
ed between the English nobleman and 
the highly-gifted Cecilia had com-« 
menced some years before in Naples, 
and was no secret in Florence. A con- 
viction of the general worthlessness of 
Italian husbands, and a due sense of 
her own merits, had early established 
in her mind a determination never te 
relinquish her free-agency ; and she 
had reached the mature age of five- 
and-twenty without experiencing a 
sentiment more . impassioned thah 
friendship, when Lord C., enthralled 
by the dramatic pathos of her perform- 
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ance in serious operas, ought her ac- 

uaintance, The inimitable truth and 

rce of her singing, and the classic 
elegance of her deportment, had led 
him to expect an accomplished and 
high-minded female; but he disco- 
vered in her what he had never yet 
seen combined in woman: a ripened 
and well-regulated understanding ; ex- 
quisite discrimination ; a command of 
ancient and modern languages; a 
boundless opulence of thought, diction, 
and imagery ; and, to crown all, a 
countenance beaming with that trans< 
parency of soul which no beauty can 
equal, and a deportment, dignified, 
graceful, and full of womanly feeling 
and fascination. The external cold- 
ness and reserve of Lord C., and the 
somewhat rigid discipline he had hi- 
thertoexercised over his feelings, melt« 
ed instantaneously before this con< 
stellation of attractions. His wonted 
taciturnity gave way to an impassion- 
ed and overflowing eloquence ; his 
visit insensibly extended to several 
hours, and he left this Italian syren, 
more deeply entangled in her spells 
than he was conscious of at the mo- 
ment. The following and each suc- 
ceeding day brought a repetition of 
his visits ; congenial tastes and pure 
suits rapidly matured their mutual 
prepossession into a warmer feeling ; 
and the beautiful Cecilia, disdaining 
marriage, and cherishing some ro- 
mantic visions of the golden days of 
Pericles and Aspasia, consented to em= 
bellish the home and the existence of 
the enamoured earl: spurning, how- 
ever, all pecuniary arrangements, and 
conditioning only that their connexion 
should be dissoluble at the pleasure of 
either party. 


A professional engagement brought 
the Signora some years afterwards to 
Florence, where she was joined by the 
earl on his réturn from a stay of three 
months in England. About this pe~ 
tiod he became acquainted with Wal- 
stein, and found so much to admire in 
the man b well as in the artist, = 
he gave the young painter a genera 
invitation to his table, and purchased 


his works with a liberality which en- 
abled Walstein to pursue his profes- 
sional studies with increased facility 
and success. : 

The young artist was painting one 
morning a Psyche, gazing on the 
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sleeping God of Love, and was so d 

ly absorbed in his work, that he o 
served not the entrance of Lord C., 
who —ae the easel, and gazed 
upon the picture for some time in sie 
lence. ‘* Walstein,” said he at length, 
“* that design is poetical and spirited, 
but the carnation tints of your Psyche 
are intolerably cold and lifeless. How 
is it that you, who succeed in all other 
subjects, should fail so totally in poure 
traying the charms of woman? You 
have surely drawn the female figure 
from plaster and marble only. Tell 
me, honestly, did you never study 
professionally the unveiled proportions 
of a beautiful woman ?” 

A momentary blush darkened the 
cheek and brow of the young artist, 
and the pride of conscious purity flashe 
ed in his fine eyes, as he firmly an« 
swered, “ Never! Why should I 
corrupt a young and ardent imagie 
nation, by copying the naked form 
of a leering courtezan? It is not ese 
sential to success in the nobler dee 
partments of fine art. Nay, more, 
my lord! I have pledged my faith 
to an innocent and lovely girl in Gere 
many; and I am proud to say .that 
my highest ambition is to meet her at 
the altar as unsullied in mind and 
person as she is herself.” 

** Most virtuous of al] modern Quix- 
otes,” exclaimed the less romantic and 
laughing Earl, “I admire your he 
roism ; but you must excuse me if I 
assert that you will never succeed as 
an historical painter until you step 
down from your stilts. A fine wo- 
man is the gem and masterpiece of 
Nature ; and believe me, Walstein, it 
is a delusion or a dream to expect that 
copying from statues and paintings 
will enable you to give life and cha- 
racter to the finest object in creation 3 
—it would be far easier for a poet to 
describe the passion of love without 
any experience of it.” The young art 
ist stood silent and disconcerted, and 
the earl continued. “I have long 
wished that you should paint for me 
a Venus rising from the sea; but 
your tame execution of the Psyche cons 
vinces me that, at present, you would 
utterly fail in the attempt.’ 

This remark roused all the profese 
sional pride of Walstein, who replied, 
with some asperity, ““ My ae 
would probably convince your lord- 
ship of the contrary.” | 

** The Venus should be the size of 
13 
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life,” continued Lord C., coolly, “ and 
the finest woman in Italy should be 
your model. But even with such a 
model before you, you could not suc 
eeed.” 2 
. “ What mean you, my lord?” ex- 
claimed Walstein. ‘‘ You allow me 
talent ; you tell me that the marble 
coldness of my carnation tints would 
disappear were I to paint from living 
models ; you offer me the finest wo- 
man in Italy as a model, and yet you 
maintain that nevertheless I could not 
succeed !” 
- & Most certainly I do,” replied the 
Earl with a sarcastic smile. ‘ Titian, 
Raffaelle, and all the best painters of 
female beauty, had notoriously in their 
wives or mistresses fine living models 
to draw from. Their passions were 
tranquillized by indulgence, and they 
dould gaze upon the charms of woman 
with the steady eye and quiet pulse 
essential to an artist. But how are 
you, in the glowing spring of life, to 
maintain the requisite self- possession, 
when for the first time to the 
full blaze of naked beauty? Your 
quiekened pulses will impair your 
vision, and paralyse your pencil. No, 
Walstein ; before you attempt the 
Aphrodite, you must encounter some 
eutonic chivalry will not stoop to a 
mistress, why not become a member 
of that society, to which every artist 
in Florence but yourself is so much 
indebted ? Why not study nature in 
the “ Halls of Anacreon ?” 
- What, my lord!” exclaimed the 
artist, ‘ do you counsel me, a betroth- 
éd man, and pledged by a tie sacred 
as marriage itself, to frequent that 
temple of impurity ” 

** Say rather,” replied the Earl, 
* that unrivalled pantheon of grace 
and beauty, which, if supported and 
hot abused, will do more for the arts 
than all the picture and statue gal-. 
leries in Europe. As to its impurity, 
it is taken for granted, but it has never 
been proved ; and I maintain, that to 
the pure in mind, that unparalleled 
exhibition is as morally correct as it is 
classically appropriate and beautiful. 
It was established solely to benefit the 
students of fine art, and so absolute is 
the decorum observed in the halls of 
painting and statuary, that even a fe- 
male artist, with any strength of mind, 
would feel no consciousness of impro- 


, mer discipline ; and, if your 
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priety if introduced there. The Greek 
dances are conducted with similar dee 
corum ; but of the concluding ban- 
quet I can gay ‘nothing, because I 
never witnessed it. At this season 
the artists and their patrons hold their 
meetings thrice a week, and if you 
will become @ member, a yee ate 
tendance for three weeks. will enable 
you to commence my Aphrodite with 
a steady hand.” 

‘Why not commence this very 
day?” replied the painter; “ your 
lordship has too little confidence in my 
self-possession. You are a man of the 
world, and you cannot appreciate the 
immense power which a virtuous at- 
tachment exercises over a well-regue 
lated mind. I seek not the danger 
ou would expose me to ; but, to ob- 

ige you, I am willing to encounter it.” 

After a pause of reflection, Lord C. 
exclaimed, ‘ Be it so, Walstein! I 
will afford you an opportunity to con- 
vince me that I have under-rated your 
self-command. Come to me an hour 
before sunset this evening. Drawing 
materials I have in abundance, and 
the model shall be in attendance.” 

At the appointed hour the young 
artist arrived at the hotel of Lord C., 
whom he found with a bottle of Cy- 
prus wine before him. The Earl fill 
ed the glasses, challenged Walstein to 
drink, and conversed for some mi- 
nutes upon general topics. Atlength 
he rose, and said, ‘“ Walstein! there 
is about you a lofty and chivalrous 
sense of honour, which justifies the 
singular confidence I am about to re< 
pose in you. I feel assured that you 
will never reveal the incidents of this 
evening ; but, as I still doubt your 
boasted self-dominion, I request. your 
pledge of honour that you will not 
utter a word while you gaze upon the 
model, and that you will not suffer 
your admiration to get the better of 
your discretion.” 

The painter gave the required 
pledge, not without some feeling of 
wounded pride, and Lord C. quitted 
the apartment to make some prepara 
tory arrangements. Walstein emptied 
the goblet before him, and, with a ri- 
sing pulse, paced up and down the 
room until the earl returned, and 
signed to him to follow. They pro- 
ceeded through a suite of empty apart- 
ments into a small matted ante-room, 
where stood an easel with canvass and 
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drawing materials. Before an open 
doorway, leading into an inner apart« 
ment, was suspended in thick folds a 
curtain of dark damask, in which 
were two apertures, not easily discern- 
ible, but large enough for the eyes to 
observe through them any objects in 
the inner-room. Lord C. pointed to 
the apertures in the curtain, placed a 
pos on his lips in token of silence, 
and left the painter alone. With a 
beating heart Walstein applied his 
eyes to the curtain, and beheld the 
magnificent form of Cecilia G. reclin- 
ing-on a Grecian couch in the drapery 
and attitude of Correggio’s penitent 
Magdalen. Her fine head was sup- 
ported by an arm of rounded and per- 
fect symmetry ; her dark eyes, down- 
cast and full of melancholy lustre, 
were fixed intently on a book, and her 
redundant hair fell in glossy undula« 
tions over her shoulders and bosom, 
** concealing half, while it adorned the 
whole.” Her only garb was an ample 
shawl of dark-bluesilk, folded around 
her majestic person, which it conceal 
ed from below the bosom to the lower 
part of the leg, where it betrayed to 
view the finely moulded feet and an« 
kles. 

Lord C. now entered her apartment, 
himself before an easel, and 

gan to sketch the brilliant form of 
his lovely model. ‘ When, my Ceci- 
lia,” said he, “ will you gratify my 
long and ardent wish to behold that 
incomparable figure in the attitude of 
the Medicean Venus ?” - 

“* Your mania for the arts puts my 
affection for you to a severe test,” re 
plied the blushing and reluctant Sig- 
nora. “ But, if it must be so, and on 
condition that you never again exact 
a sacrifice of this nature, I will at 
once oblige you. Leave the room, and 
return in a few minutes.” 

Lord C. immediately retired, and 
the agitated painter beheld, ere long, 
the beautiful Italian rise with an audi- 
ble sigh of reluctance from the couch, 
unwind the silken shawl, and stand 
before him, as Eve appeared to Adam 
when he woke. She then stepped 
upon a pedestal, and assumed the at- 
titude of the “‘ statue which enchants 
the world.” The setting sun threw 
its golden radiance through the half- 
closed Venetian blinds, and diffused a 
rich glow of light around the brilliant 
and matchless proportions of this love- 
ly woman. In luxuriant symmetry of 
Vor. XXV. ; 
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form she fully equalled the Grecian 
Venus of the Florence gallery ; but, in 
the character of the head and profile, 
and in the proportions of the arms and 
hands, the Medicean goddess must 
have yielded the golden apple to a ri+ 
val, whose bright and perfect form 
would have dimmed the lustre of 
marble fresh from the hand of Phidias. 
Giddy with emotion, the excited art- 
ist forgot for some moments the ob- 
ject for which his patron had placed 
him at this post of peril. Recollect~ 
ing himself, he seized a pencil, and at- 
tempted to sketch the outline of the 
dazzling figure; but his trembling 
hand refused obedience to his will, 
and, after some vain attempts to trace 
a steady line, he threw the pencil on 
the matted floor, and, again looking 
through the fatal apertures, gazed 
upon the beauty of the blushing and 
agitated model until his senses wan- 
dered. Breathing in delirious rapture 
the words, “ divine Aphrodite!” he 
raised his hands to remove the envious 
curtain, and-would have rushed fore 
ward to kneel and worship at the feet 
of this earthly goddess, when he was 
suddenly withheld by a. powerful 
grasp, and, turning round, encounter- 
ed the lightning glance of the indig« 
nant Lord C. ‘ Madman! what 
would you?” whispered the angry 
Earl. ‘Is this your boasted self-pos- 
session ? Is this your pledge of silence 
and discretion? Do you not. see the 
utter folly of your chivalrous preten< 
sions ?” 

** My lord,” replied the bewildered 
youth in an agitated whisper, “I am 
not sufficiently collected to answer you 
either poset Ae or respectfully. For 
to-day, excuse me,” he added, quitting 
hastily the apartment and the house. 

The potent wine of Cyprus had 
fired his blood ; the seductive image 
of Cecilia still danced before his eyes, 


and the stinging reproaches of the ire 


ritated Earl still smarted in his ears, 
as he staggered like one intoxicated 
along the street. Hastening to the 
ponte della Trinita, he leaned over the 
parapet to inhale the cool breezes 
which played at sunset on the waters 
of the Arno, and endeavoured, by 
strenuous recollections of his Amelia, 
and of her artless and confiding at- 
tachment, to neutralize the dangerous 
poison which glowed in every vein. 
But the attempt was fruitless: feel- 
ings, which his pure and well regula- 
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ted habits had hitherto kept dormant, 
now spurned all control ; andthe un- 
happy youth, cursing his own weak- 
ness, and the kindly meant but dan- 
gerous sophistry of his patron, hasten- 
ed from the bridge at night-fall, and 
proceeded homewards, in hopes that 
sleep would restore his lost tranquillity. 
Passing the church of Santa Maria de 
Fiore, he was stopped by Ulric Bran- 
caglio, a German of Italian origin, and 
a sculptor of considerable talent, but 
licentious and eccentric in his habits, 
and of an irritable and morbid temper- 
ament. ‘The lamps of a shrined Ma- 
donna threw their light upon the fea- 
tures of Walstein, and revealed his 
agitation to the sculptor, whose wont- 
ed reserve and misanthropy had yield- 
ed to the influence of wine, and a con- 
vivial party which he had just quitted. 
**Hah, Walstein!”’ he exclaimed, 
seizing the painter’s hand, and gazing 
earnestly upon his flushed cheeks, 
*¢ what adventure has ruffled that in- 
nocent face of thine ? and this gallop~ 
ing pulse—what means it? Come, be 
honest, and confess that this warm 
climate disagrees with thy northern 
chivalry. You live too much alone, 
Walstein ! and you have yet to learn 
that solitude nourishes the passions, 
while socicty dissipates and relieves 
them. Come along with me, my dear 
fellow! I promise you a glorious 
evening, and a lesson in drawing, 
worth all the schools in Italy put to- 
gether.” 

The still dreaming and half-consci- 
ous Walstein heard without compre- 
hending the sculptor’s words, and suf- 
fered himself to be led unresistingly 
along several streets, until they stop- 
ped at a low door in a narrow and ob- 
secure court, the mean dwellings in 
which were overtopped by a range of 
noble houses near the river. Bran- 
caglio pulled a bell-handle three times 
in quick succession ; a wicket in the 
door was opened, and a voice within 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Who rings ?” 

** A son of Anacreon,” replied the 
sculp tor,in an audible whisper. Wal- 
stein started at the word, and would 
have retreated, but his exhilarated 
companion dragged him into an arch- 
ed and dimly lighted passage, and the 
massive door closed immediately be- 
hind them. ‘Trust me, Walstein,” 
said the sculptor, leading him with 
rapid step along the passage, ‘* you 
will leave. this house a happier man 
and abetter artist than you came into 
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it; and I pledge myself,” he continu. 
ed, to the still unwilling youth, “ thag 
you shall leave it when you like.” 
Controlled by the vehemence of 
Brancaglio, the yielding painter suffer- 
ed himself to be conducted to the foot 
of a narrow staircase, which brought 
them to the ground floor of a large and 
elegant mansion. Ascending a spaci- 
ous flight of marble stairs, adorned 
with niches and statues, they entered 
an apartment of moderate dimensions, 
and coated with red silk drapery, ex- 
tending in rich folds from the lofty 
cieling to the floor. An immense 
chandelier, the numerous lamps of 
which were shailed with ground glass, 
threw a flood of light over this tent 
like apartment, in which Walstein 
found some opulent patrons of fine art, 
and all the painters and sculptors of 
Florence, assembled in animated con- 
verse. Thesound of a bell was heard, 
and immediately a dead silence reigned 
throughout the assemblage. Again the 
bell sounded; the silken drapery, 
which had apparently formed the li-« 
mits of the room, was gathered to the 
cieling with magical celerity, and the 
astonished Walstein found himself in 
a magnificent rotunda, and surround« 
ed by a spectacle of classic and unpa- 
ralleled beauty. On appropriate pe- 
destals in the successive niches of this 
pantheon of fine art, stood living and 
perfect models of the finest female 
groups, and statues of ancient and 
modern date,» while the rich amber 
light which streamed down upon them 
from the shaded lamps invested every 
figure with the tint of marble, and 
completed the illusion. The celebra- 
ted Venus Callipyga, of the Farnese 
gallery at Naples, was personified by 
a tall and magnificent Roman, who 
fully equalled her marble prototype in 
the brilliant and voluptuous plenitude 
of her charms. The Medicean Venus ; 
the two kneeling goddesses of the Va- 
tican ; the French Venus of Arles; 
the lofty Diana, and fawn of the 
Louvre gallery ; and the Graces, hold« 
ing each a golden apple, and grouped 
after a picture of Raffaelle in the Bor- 
ghese collection, were represented with 
beautiful accuracy. On the opposite 
side of therotunda stood the well-chisel- 
led, but meagre, half-dressed, and af- 
fected groups and statues of Canova. 
His Venus, two Ballerine, his Hebe, 
and Graces, were personified by more 
youthful females, whose slender limbs. 
and undeveloped forms contrasted dise 
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advantageously with the natural ease 
and dignity, the rounded, full, and 
perfect symmetry of the antique. The 
draperies were silk of the pale&t yel- 
low, which gave relief, contrdst, and 
brilliancy to the unveiled charms of 
the smiling models, who were pro- 
tected from any unhallowed approach 
by a silken cord, which encircled the 
rotunda at a distance of several feet 
before the niches. Opposite to each 
group and statue stood a painter’s 
easel and canvass, all of which were 
instantly occupied by as many youth- 
ful artists, who began to sketch in 
studious and unbroken silence, while 
the sculptors and older artists, with 
their patrons, conversed in low whis- 
pers. 

Leaning on the arm of Brancaglio, 
the enraptured Walstein paced slowly 
round this scene of wondrous and 
disturbing beauty. ‘ This unrivalled 
academy,” whispered the sculptor, 
“* was established last winter by some 
opulent patrons of fine art, and with 
the purest purposes. During the first 
three months, masculine models only 
were employed ; but, with a view to 
assist young artists of promise, who 
were too poor to pay the price exacted 
by the best female models, occasional 
exhibitions of female groups and fi- 
gures were sanctioned by the munifi- 
cent supporters of the institution. 
This palace, once occupied by a socie- 
ty of musical amateurs, was hired and 
fitted up as you behold it ; and, as the 
scientific amusements are succeeded 
by a social and musical banquet, the 
original appellation of the ‘ Halls of 
Anacreon’ has been retained. None 
but artists and patrons of art are ad- 
mitted ; and, to prevent calumny and 
misrepresentation, a pledge of secrecy 
is exacted from every member, which 
has hitherto been so well observed, 
both by artists and models, that the 
existence of this society is known to 
very few except the initiated. As a 
lesson of fine art to the student, this 
exhibition is matchless, and it has no 
drawback but its brevity ; but that is 
an evil without remedy. The fatigue 
of supporting with accuracy and stea- 
diness the positions required to person- 
ify the various groups and statues, is 
too exhausting for long continuance.” 

Fifteen minutes, which, to the ex- 
cited Walstein, appeared as many se- 
conds, had now elapsed, and the bell 
gave the usual signal. The students 
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quitted their easels, collected in; a 
group under the chandelier, and the 
immense curtain, falling rapidly a- 
round them, closed the celestial scene 
with magical abruptness. 

An animated discussion on the mee 
rits of the various models now ensued ; 
but Walstein was incapable of parti- 
cipation, and stood in — si- 
lence, until summoned by the sculptor 
to accompany him to the picture-gal- 
lery. Descending the great staircase, 
they entered a short lateral passage, 
at the end of which was a flight of 
spiral stairs. The young painter fol- 
lowed the ascending company, and 
suddenly found himself in the centre 
of a spacious hall, adorned with nu- 
merous pictures of female beauty, all 
the size of life, and shrined in broad 
gilt frames of lavish magnificence. 
Lofty candelabras, supporting shaded 
lamps, and judiciously placed, threw 
a favourable light on every picture, 
and enabled the students to draw with 
advantage. A second glance told the 
wondering Walstein, that most of the 
pictures around him were masterly 
copies from the most celebrated paint 
ings of this class in Europe ; a nearer 
approach to one of them revealed to 
him that each figure was glowing with 
life as well as beauty, and that the 
models of the Pantheon had been 
transferred to picture-frames, and 
placed in appropriate costume, atti- 
tude, and expression, before backe 
grounds painted in fresco, and accu- 
rately corresponding with the interiors 
and landscapes of the original pictures. 
A frame of colossal dimensions en- 
closed Diana and her Nymphs repos 
sing in a grotto, and grouped from a 
picture of Albano. The goddess and 
her attendants were reclining in pice 
turesque attitudes and naked beaut 
around the margin of a shell-formed 
bath. A white marble statue of Nar- 
cissus, in a reclining attitude, and 
bending gracefully over the liquid 
mirror, produced a classical and ap= 
propriate effect ; while the sightless 
orbs and mysterious vitality of the 
semi-transparent marble contrasted 
beautifully with the brilliant eyes, the 
bright and breathing forms, of the 
lovely models. On each side of this 
central picture appeared the laughing 
Gioconda of Leonardo da Vinci; a 
kneeling Psyche from Raffaelle ; and 
two personifications of Venus, from 
celebrated pictures of Titian, recli« 





2i2 
ning in meretricious beauty and aban- 
donment. ‘the lovely woman, who 
had represented the Venus de Medicis 
in the rotunda, now appeared as the 
same goddess attired by the Graces, 
and grouped after the well-known 
picture of Guido, which has been so 
admirably engraved by Strange. 

This charming group embellished 
the upper extremity of the hall, and 
was eed between a naked Magda- 
len by Vander Werf, and the volup- 
tuous Lucretia of André del Sarto, 
once in the Orleans gallery ; the lat- 
ter enacted by the tall and full-formed 
Roman female, who had so well re- 
presented the Venus Callipyga. Op- 
posite to these were the Andromedas 
of Titian and Furino, between which 
stood a large frame enclosing a splen- 
did group of Juno, Venus, and Mi- 
nerva, disrobing to contest the prize 
of beauty, from a picture of Polem- 
burg. Mercury and Paris were paint- 
ed.in the middle distance, and a 
brightly coloured scene of sky, wood, 
and water, filled up the back-ground. 
The fourth side of the hall was occu- 
pied by models of half-length Mag- 
dalens, with flowing hair and “ lifted 
eye,” from well-known originals of 
Titian, Correggio, Carlo Cignani, and 
the Caracci. The Magdalen of Titian 
was modelled from his singular pic- 
ture in the Florence gallery, and was 
well personified by a blue-eyed and 
fair-haired Milanese, whose extraor- 
dinary profusion of waving tresses co- 
vered her neck, shoulders, and bosom 
with a ao oe luxuriance, which 
rendered all other drapery superfluous, 
and proved that the unexampled 
abundance of hair in the original pic- 
ture had little, if at all, exceeded the 
truth of nature. 

After gazing for some time on this 
unique exhibition with feverish de- 
light, the young artist, who had been 
comparatively tranquil amidst the 
classic forms and associations of the 
rotunda, determined to quit a scene 
which he feared would exercise a per= 
nicious and lasting influence upon his 
imagination, and begged the sculptor 
would shew him the way out of this 
labyrinth of peril. ‘‘ Your society,” 
he added, “ap to me more adapt 
ed to corrupt the minds than to im- 
prove the science of the younger stu- 
dents. What can half an hour's 


drawing avail them ?” 
Th 


ese lessons, however short,” 
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replied Brancaglio, “ are beneficial ; 
but the primary object of these exhi- 
bitions is to exercise the eye and the 


imagination ; and, that they avail 
much in this respect, you will discover 
from your own experience.—I under- 
stand that most virtuous shake of your 
handsome head, Walstein,” continued 
the laughing sculptor; ‘ but I con- 
tend that a young artist may be vir- 
tuous over-much; and I maintain, 
that, with eminent capacity, you will 
never succeed in historical painting, 
until you follow the example of all 


, the great masters, and take unto yours 


self a mistress or a wife. But, come 
along,” added he, looking around him ; 
** our living pictures are covered with 
green curtains, and our friends are 
leaving the hall. You have hitherto 
only seen beauty in repose, you shall 
now behold it in graceful action; af- 
ter which, if you decline to share our 
social banquet, I will attend you 
home.” 

The reluctant but curious Walstein 
followed the sculptor intoa well-light- 
ed hall, of dimensions corresponding 
with the picture-gallery, but divided 
across the centre by a curtain and 
raised platform, or proscenium ; be- 
fore which were a few benches rising 
above each other like the pit of a 
theatre. 

The curtain rose at.the sound of a 
bell, and Walstein beheld six nymphs, 
of perfect form and feature, standing 
in graceful attitudes at the extremity 
of a small stage. A tabor and two 
mandolins sounded a simple but live- 
ly measure, and the nymphs advanced 
with a bounding and graceful move-« 
ment, towards the spectators. Their 
costume was a Greek undress, and 
consisted of a single unzoned drapery 
of white silk, edged with Etruscan 
borders, which reached a little below 
the knee, exposing the perfect sym- 
metry of the leg and ankle. Their 
feet were sandalled ; their beautifully 
moulded arms were naked to the 
shoulders ; their brows were crowned 
with chaplets of vine-leaves and ivy ; 
and their unbraided tresses, falling in 
dark and glossy clusters, waved with 
every movement. The dances were 
single and combined, varied by poeti- 
cal groupings, and enlivened by rota« 
tory motions, which resembled somes 
what the volta of the Italians, and dis« 
played the classic beauty of their limbs 
in graceful and simultaneous motion. 
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** Behold !” whispered Brancaglio, 
s‘ a Spartan dance performed with true 
Ionian zest. I doubt whether Sparta, 
or even Athens itself, ever produced 
forms more perfect, and eyes of deeper 
lustre—Ha! ha ha! my virtuous 
Walstein !” continued*he, observing 
the uncontrollable agitation of the 
young artist, “‘ I see you feel the 
flashing of those eyes, and I know 
enough of human nature to predict 
that you will paint in the next month 
a better picture than you ever yet ac- 
complished. Gaze on, my dear fel- 
low! and recollect that the bold and 
half-naked figurantes of San Carlo, 
and La Scala, who are gazed at by all 
ages and classes, want the redeeming 
grace of this classical exhibition. But 
you are exhausted from want of re- 
freshment. Excuse my inattention,” 
continued the sculptor, as he quitted 
the bench and went to a side-table. 
During his absence Walstein looked 
alternately at the dancing nymphs and 
the young artists around him, and 
fancied that he could discern in their 
smiles and glances obvious tokens of 
amorous intelligence. Immediately the 
whispered rumour that this society met 
for licentious purposes flashed upon 
his memory, and along with it his 
plighted faith to the tender and con- 
stant Amelia. At this moment Bran- 
caglio brought him a large glass of 
Cyprus wine, and, with the sarcastic 
smile habitual to him, urged the flush- 
ed and thirsty painter to drain the 
goblet. Walstein had not forgotten 
the fatal potency of this beverage, and, 
suspecting some treacherous design, 
he glanced hastily around him, and 
saw, or fancied, a smile of exulting 
derision levelled at him from every 
face. ‘ Apage, Satanas !” exclaimed 
the roused and indignant youth, as he 
dashed the goblet from the sculptor’s 
hand, and rushed out of the hall, fol- 
lowed by the fiendish laugh of the 
disappointed Brancaglio, and the more 
subdued mirth of the younger artists, 
who entertained an involuntary re- 
spect for the rare talent and elevated 
purity of sentiment which distinguish- 
-ed Walstein from every competitor. 
Threading with some difficulty the 
mazes of this spacious mansion, he at 
length found his way to the obscure 
street behind it. The dawn of a bright 
gomrene dey was faintly visible on the 
horizon as he emerged from the nar« 
row entrance of this temple of beauty, 
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and, in hopes to subdue his feverish 
emotion, he hastened to the river, threw 
off his clothes, and plunged repeatedly 
into the cooling element. Refreshed 
and tranquillized by long immersion, 
he proceeded home and to bed, but in 
vain sought the oblivion of sleep. The 
effect of his too sudden transition from 
the heated atmosphere of the Halls of 
Anacreon to the icy freshness of the 
Arno, became rapidly perceptible ; and, 
after some hours of fruitless endea- 
vours to sleep, he rose with a gallop- 
ing pulse and racking headach. A 
young German artist, who shared his 
apartments, was alarmed by his alters 
ed looks, and hastened, without con- 
sulting Walstein, to seek medical aid, 
An eminent physician, who knew and 
prized the merits of the young paint- 
er, promptly obeyed the summons ; 
ordered his patient immediately to bed, 
and with benevolent care watched him 
through a week of critical danger. At 
length the vigour of a constitution un- 
impaired by riot and intemperance 
prevailed, and the convalescent painter 
returned to his easel, on which he had 
left an half-finished Madonna, which 
he had commenced simultaneously 
with the Psyche, so severely condemn- 
ed by Lord C. Still languid from re« 
cent indisposition, but tranquil, and 
in a frame of mind unusually favours 
able to design and execution, he resu« 
med his pencil ; but the pleasure with 
which he had before painted this pic- 
ture returned not at his bidding. The 
charm was broken, and his too vivid 
recollection of the unveiled beauties of 
Cecilia G., and of the living models in 
the ** Halls of Anacreon,” made the 
chaste loveliness of the Madonna ap-« 
pear cold and uninteresting. After 
struggling for two days with his dis« 
taste for the subject, he became at 
length conscious that he was an alter 
ed man, aiid that his taste and imagi- 
nation had taken a new direction. He 
soon determined to obey the impulse, 
and to paint the beautiful Cecilia in 
the guise and attributes of the Venus 
Anadyomene. “ Yes!” he exclaimed, 
with the ardour of youth, and the 
consciousness of increased power and 
science, * I shall succeed now or nes 
ver, and I shall enjoy the luxury of 
revenging myself upon that haughty 
Englishman, by proving to him that 
an artist of pure habits and morals can 
paint a Venus to the life.” 

Stung by the recollectiqn that Lord 
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C. had insulted him both as a painter 
and a man, he secluded himself from 
all society under the plea of indisposi- 
tion, with the double purpose of avoid- 
Ing his patron until the picture was 
finished, and of concealing the subject 
from every one. He laboured with 
ardent and unceasing industry, and in 
three weeks, the painting, although on 
a large scale, was finished. He sub- 
jected his picture to the rigid and re- 
peated scrutiny of the most unspa- 
ring of all censors, his own accurate 
and now practised eye and memory ; 
and at length he attained the triumph- 
ant conviction that he had eminent- 
ly succeeded in his object. The bright 
Queen of Love and Beauty stood the 
size of life ina shell of pearly tint and 
lustre, and was floating on light sum- 
mer-waves towards a shore, enamelled 
with richly coloured shells, and ma- 
rine plants of sparkling and vivid green. 
Nereids, of lovely forms, were floating 
around, and gazing upon the goddess 
with curious eyes, which glittered like 
dark jewels through their tangled and 
streaming tresses ; while the joyous 
dolphins gamboled in their train, and 
heaven, and earth, and sea, glittered 
in glowing tints, as if rejoicing at the 
birth of this divinity. The exquisite 
form of this daughter of the wayes 
was humid and shining, from recent 
emersion ; and, partially veiled by her 
long and redundant hair, stood in bril- 
liant relief before a sky of deep and 
cloudless blue. The head was gently 
inclined, and the beautifully moulded 
arms upraised, while she pressed with 
tapering fingers hcr moistened tresses, 
from which the sparkling waters 
streamed through the sunny air like 
orient gems. ‘The painter had availed 
himself of the best engraved portraits 
of this celebrated prima donna; his 
memory and imagination had amply 
supplied their deficiencies ; and in 
form, features, and expression, his 
Aphrodite was the very counterpart of 
the beautiful Italian,—not a copy, but 
a portrait, and abounding with vitali- 
ty, grace, and character. 

Exulting in his success, the young 
artist addressed a note to Lord C., re- 
questing permission to shew him a pic- 
ture, but without naming the painter 
or the subject. An encouraging an- 
swer was immediately returned, and 
Walstein accompanied the carefully 
covered picture to the hotel of the 
English nobleman, who reccived him 
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with cordial kindness, and avoided 
every allusion to the irritating circum- 
stances under which they had separa- 
ted. 

** It is so long since I have seen you, 
Walstein !” said the Earl,‘ that I suse 
pect you have been hard at work upon 
some immortalizing picture.” 

«* When I had list the honour to 
see your lordship,” replied the artist 
with a bitter smile, ‘‘ you were desi- 
rous to possess a Venus Anadyomene. 
With your permission I will shew you . 
one.” 

«« And who is the painter ?” inqui« 
red the Earl. 

‘* He stands before you,” said Wal. 
stein, firmly. 

“* What, you, Walstein?” exclaim. 
ed the Earl, with a sarcastic laugh ; 
** you? who are too virtuous to look 
steadily at a living model. It is im- 
possible that an artist so fastidious can 
accomplish any thing beyond the por- 
trait of a statue.” 

‘* Will your lordship do me the fa- 
vour to retire into the anteroom,” 
said Walstein, ‘‘ while I hang the 
picture in the proper light and eleva- 
tion ?” 

The Earl quitted the apartment 
with a smile of doubt, and ere long 
returned at the painter’s summons, 
Speechless with astonishment, he stood 
at the door gazing upon the brilliant 
and surpassing beauty of Walstein’s 
Aphrodite ; then hastening to the artist 
who stood with a triumphant smile 
beside the picture, seized his hand, 
and exclaimed with eager delight, ‘ In 
the name of wonder, Walstein! how 
did you achieve that glorious picture, 
or rather poem,—for it is not painting, 
but poetry ? Surely some angel helps 
ed you?” 

** No, my lord !” retorted the artist, 
with bitter emphasis, “ twas no angel, 
but a devil! This picture is the work 
of sin, the offspring of a polluted ima 
gination ; and you, my lord, had the 
signal merit of corrupting my youth- 
ful fancy by exposing me to the spells 
of naked beauty, after you had drugged 
my senses with your fiery wine. I 
left your hotel inflamed with wine and 
passion, and fell unresistingly into the 
snares of that licentious demon, the 
sculptor Brancaglio. Prompted by 
that infernal spirit which seeks self- 
justification in the spread of universal 
depravity, he dragged me into that den 
of vice, the ‘ Halls of Anacreon.’ 
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Happily, however, I escaped the snare, 
and left the revellers before their hour 
of riot.” 

- “IT know not whether I ought to 
congratulate you,” replied the laugh- 
ing Earl, “ upon your escape from the 
painter’s banquet. It might have tend- 
ed to lower that Teutonic spirit of ro- 
mance, which I still think incompati- 
ble with success in your career.” 

“* Accursed be that success !” cried 
the indignant painter, “‘ which can on- 
ly be derived from licentious sources. 
I have painted this Venus, my lord, 
to convince you that the task did not 
exceed my ability, but never again will 
I degrade myself by attempting a pic- 
ture of this class. And now, my lord, 
with sincere gratitude for your kind 
and generous patronage, I take my 
leave of you, and probably for ever. 
I have concluded to quit Florence and 
Italy as soon as practicable, and to 
establish myself in my native city of 
Nuremburg.” 

As he uttered these words, the artist 
took down the picture, covered it as 
before, and proceeded towards the 
door. 

“ Hold!” exclaimed the Earl with 
vehemence, as he seized the arm of 
Walsteia ; ‘ that portrait is not yours, 
but mine, and for many reasons. In 
the first place, I gave you an order to 
paint it; secondly, you have, through 
my confidence in your honour, been 
permitted to behold Cecilia G. as she 
was never before exposed to the gaze 
of man ; thirdly, fourthly, and fifth- 
ly, the picture is mine, because I must 
and will have it, at any cost and every 
risk.” 

“No, my lord!” exclaimed the 
angry painter, “ the painting is mine, 
for the paramount reason that I painted 
it ; and not from the original, but from 
engraved portraits and my own excit- 
ed imagination. You have no title to 
it, nor can all your wealth purchase 
ge 

“‘ That portrait,” replied the Earl, 
coolly, ‘* shall never leave this house, 
except for conveyance to England ; 
and if you will not peaceably relin- 
quish it at your own price, I shall re- 
tain forcible possession.” 

“ That will be a question for the 
police,” retorted Walstein, with rising 
Irritation. ‘‘ You seem to forget, my 
lord, thut there is a civil power in 
Tuscany as well as in England.” 

** High connexions,” replied the 
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Earl, “ control the laws of Florence, 
as you will soon experience if you set 
me at defiance.” 

** And you shall learn, my lord, 
that I am not a man to be trampled 
on with impunity,” exclaimed Wal- 
stein. ‘* Dare toretain forcible posses- 
sion of my property, and I will placard 
your injustice on every wall in Flo« 
rence.” 

‘* Romantic nonsense!” said the now 
angry Earl, taking out his penknife. 
** If you persist in this folly, Walstein, 
I will at once settle the question by 
destroying a portrait which you had 
no right to paint unless for me.” 

“* I have no objection,” replied the 
painter coolly ; ‘“* but your lordship 
forgets that, if you destroy the paint- 
ing, it will be lost to both of us for 
ever.” 

Lord C. started at this suggestion, 
and his impassioned admiration of the 
beautiful work before him prompted 
an expedient from which he anticipa- 
ted an amicable termination of the 
struggle. ‘‘ Walstein,” said he, “ I 
think we may still accomplish a friend« 
ly compromise of this difficulty. Wait 
a moment, and I will rejoin you with 
a friend, whose opinion of this portrait 
is essential to me.” He quitted the 
apartment, and Walstein, without re= 
plying, turned to the window, and 
gazed in silent abstraction down the 
street, until he was roused by a noise 
in the room, and looking round, be- 
held Lord C. and the lovely Cecilia 
gazing at the picture. The beautiful 
Italian stood in blushing surprise at 
the startling resemblance to her own 
unrivalled face and person, but was 
tranquillized by Lord C.’s remark, that 
the artist had copied the figure of a 
well-known living model, celebrated 
for her resemblance to the Medicean 
Venus. 

“* Do me the favour, Signora,” con« 
tinued the Earl, “ to exert that domi- 
nion over man, which a lovely woman 
exercises at pleasure, and prevail upon 
this headstrong youth to relinquish a 
portrait which no one but myself 
ought to possess, or indeed to behold. 
1 have employed entreaty, and even 
menace, to no purpose.” 

With a grace and dignity all her 
own, the fascinating Italian approach 
ed the youthful painter, upon whom 
the vivid recollection of her dazzling 
appearance on the pedestal flashed at 
this moment with thrilling potency. 
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“ Surely, Walstein,” she said, with 
all that eloquence of look and gesture 
which so eminently adorns Italian 
beauty, ‘‘ surely you cannot deny to 
so genuine a friend of art as Lord C. 
this trifling favour. Believe me, Leo- 
nardo, when time and distance shall 
have separated you and his lordship 
for ever, your generous nature will re- 
proach you keenly for this unkindness 
to a patron so liberal and high-mind- 
ed.” 


There was a syren charm in the 
melting and impassioned tones of this 
beautiful woman to which no man 
could listen unmoved. The blushing 
and bewildered artist trembled with 
emotion ; and, sinking on one knee, 
he kissed the hand of the fair en- 
chantress. ‘I had determined, Sig- 
nora,” said he, “‘ not to part with that 
icture at any price; but from you I 

ave not power to withhold it. It is 
yours on condition only that you re- 
ceive itas a gift. Even your eloquence 
will not induce me to accept any pe- 
cuniary return.” With these words 
he rose abruptly, and, without be- 
stowing a look on Lord C., quitted the 
apartment to hasten homeward, and 
commence without delay his prepara- 
tions for departure. 

Several days had elapsed in busy 
preparation, when, on the morning 
preceding the day of his departure, he 
received a note from Lord C., request- 
ing in the kindest terms his company 
that evening to dinner. The lapse of 
time, and the soothing consciousness 
that he had mortified the pride of the 
haughty Englishman, induced Wal- 
stein to relinquish his previous deter- 
mination never to see the Earl again, 
and he passed a long evening with 
Lord C. and the fascinating Cecilia, 
who vied with each other in kind and 
delicate attentions to the young artist. 
When at a late hour he rose to depart, 
the Earl took from his finger a diamond 
ring of considerable value, and pressed 
the painter to accept of it. ‘‘ I will 
not hurt your feelings, Walstein,” 
said he, ‘‘ by tendering any pecuniary 
recompense for your invaluable por- 
trait of my beloved Cecilia, but I re- 
quest your acceptance of this trifle, as 
a proof that I have learned to compre- 
hend and to respect your exalted cha- 
racter as an artist and as a man, and, 
at the same time, to regret the injus- 
tice I have done you. Do me the fa- 
vour to wear this ring in remembrance 
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of me, and promise that in the hour 
of difficulty you will allow me the 
privilege of assisting you.” 

The generous warmth and noble 
candour of the munificent English- 
man went to the heart of Walstein ; 
and, in strong and speechless emotion, 
he pressed the hand of Lord C. to his 
bosom. “ Generous and exalted man !” 
he at length exclaimed, “ you have 
annihilated for ever those hostile feel« 
ings which I have too long indulged. 
Henceforward I will be your most de- 
voted friend, and I regret only that 
the wide difference of our conditions 
renders all evidence of my feelings, 
— mere profession, impractica- 

e. 

Soothed, flattered, and reconciled, 
the young artist took his leave. On 
the following morning he quitted Flo- 
rence, and in a few months after his 
arrival in Nuremburg, became the 
happy husband of his long-attached 
Amelia. The liberal patronageof Lord 
C. and other friends in Florence had 
provided him with the means of fur- 
nishing a small house, and of meet- 
ing the exigencies of the first six 
months of married life. He soon dis- 
covered, however, that a city devoted 
to trading pursuits, was no genial soil 
for a youthful and unbefriended art- 
ist ; and the necessity of providing for 
daily wants compelled him to aban- 
don historical painting, and to copy, 
for trifling remuneration, the hard and 
vulgar features of the sordid and illi- 
terate. At length this poor resource 
became inadequate to meet his increa- 
sing expenditure ; necessity obliged 
him to pledge, fora sum far beneath 
its value, the costly brilliant he had 
received from Lord C.; and famine 
stared him in the face, when the sea- 
sonable arrival of Cecilia in Nurem- 
burg saved his family from utter des- 
titution. 


Walstein was proceeding home- 
ward, after his interview with the 
fair Italian, when, at the entrance of 
the street in which he resided, his at- 
tention was arrested by a singular 
group of itinerants. A man of middle 
age, in ludicrous costume, came up 
the street playing a lively march upon 
a Pandean pipe, which projected from 
his buttoned waistcoat, and accompa- 
nied himself upon a large drum sus- 
pended before him. He was followed 
by a comely, jet-eyed, gipsy woman, 
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who played lustily on the triangles, 
and re wean | behind her paced a 
large and powerful donkey, carrying on 
his back some long poles, and two well- 
filled panniers, on which sat two mon- 
-keys, in breeches and boxing-gloves, 
and busily engaged in sparring. Oc- 
casionally, ae oles of this strange 
group abandoned his pipes, and broke 
out into a wild song or recitativo. The 
gipsy then threw back her head, and 
sang an irregular sort of second, in 
tones so harsh and yelling as to startle 
every listener ; the ass began to bray, 
and the monkeys screamed and chat- 
tered ; the whole forming a quintett 
of unparalleled discord and absurdi- 
ty. 

But soon the whole attention of 
Walstein was absorbed by the strange 
countenance and costume of the Pan- 
dean minstrel. His harsh features 
were disguised and caricatured by 
blotches and lines of black and red 

aint, and his head was buried in a 
+huge wig of spun glass, surmount- 
ed by a small gold-laced cocked-hat. 
He wore a faded court-dress of red 
.velvet, trimmed with tarnished lace ; 
immense frills and ruffles ; black silk 
breeches and stockings; red shoes, 
with black silk rosettes, and by his side 
a dress sword, with a rich handle of po« 
lished steel. From time to time, this 
eccentric figure enlivened his song by 

ostures and grimaces so extravagant- 
ly ludicrous, that the gathering spec- 
tators shook with lenghter ; but upon 
Walstein the scene made an impres- 
sion widely different, and he gazed 
upon the strange physiognomy of this 
- stroller, with a growing suspicion that 
he had seen him before, and under cir- 
cumstances of antipathy and disgust. 
The itinerants at length made a pause 
at the junction of four streets, and 
their leader beat a long and rolling 
‘summons on his drum. At this well« 
known signal the crowd of gazers 
formed a dense ring around the group, 
and listened eagerly to the pompous 
announcement of a » Caio spectacle, 
on which even kings and emperors 
had gazed with delight. The gipsy 
woman now went round the circle, 
and offered to every youthful female 
wondrous bargains in corals, beads, 
and trinkets; addressing each cus- 
tomer with ludicrous and persua- 
sive gossip, about lovers, marriages, 
and christenings, until all the girls 
smiled and blushed, and the men roar 
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ed with merriment. Meanwhile, the 
man had rapidly erected a light scaf- 
folding of poles surrounded with can- 
vass, and displaying on one side a small 
theatre for the well-known Italian exe 
hibition of Fantocini. The two itine- 
rants crept under the canvass, which en- 
tirely concealed their ns, and the 
performance began. The adventures of 
Arlecchino were enacted with drama- 
tic spirit ; the hero of the piece extri« 
cated himself from numerous scrapes 
and perils with admirable address, 
and proved himself the best man to 
the end of the chapter. The curtain 
dropped, but soon rose again, and 
Pulcinello came forward to announce 
a new farce, made his bow, and retired. 
After another brief pause, the curtain 
rolled up, and the Doctor, who, al- 
though a lawyer in Italy, was here 
dubbed a physician, appeared, taking 
a pinch of snuff, and followed by Pul- 
cinello in high glee, flourishing a 
painted wand. , 

“Ha! Signor Dottore!” said he, 
* at length I have tricked that knave 
Arlecchino out of his wand, and I 
promise you some rare fun with it. I 
will turn you, if you like, into an apo~ 
thecary ; or, by way of a treat, call 
up the ghost of your last patient.” 

* Pulcinello,” replied the Doctor, 

vely, “I forbid all reflections on my 


ignified profession. As to the ghost, 


‘I have no objection to a dozen, if you 


can raise them.” 


‘*Here goes, then !” said Pulcinel- 


lo, briskly. Flourishing the wand over 


his head, he struck the ground with 


“it thrice, and immediately a large hu- 
“man head, in a copious turban, as- 


cended slowly through a long slit in 
the green baize which covered the 
stage; and the dark cloth, closing 
tightly under the chin, gave to the 
head the appearance of being without 
a body. The complexion was pallid, 
and death-like as a waxen image ; the 


‘brows were bushy and prominent, and 


the large, black, and deep-set eyes 


“were motionless, but glittered like 


steel, and derived, from an obliquity 
approaching to a squint, an indescri- 
bably ominous and fearful character. 
The cheeks were long and hollow, the 
nostrils of the huge nose were large, 
and widely dilated, and the immense 
half-opened mouth, reaching almost 
from ear to ear, displayed a set of 
teeth, long and straggling,but brilliant- 
ly white, and — singularly 
a 
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-with the jet-black mustachios which 
covered the entire upper lip. 

.. Pulcinello and the Doctor started 
back in amazement when they beheld 
the colossal head and turban, which 
ranged an inch or two above the taller 
.of these illustrious personages. Pre- 
Serving a respectful distance, they ex- 
‘amined this phenomenon through their 
opera- glasses, and observing that the 
eyes were motionless, the colour death- 
like, and the teeth compressed, they 
concluded that this gigantic head 
-must be either dead or asleep, and 
boldly approached to investigate it. 
The doctor put on his spectacles, and, 
.with that true medical audacity which 
defies all superstition, analyzed, both 
by sight and touch, every part of the 
head within his reach, even pulling 
.the nose and ears, and indulgig the 
while in very amusing theories upon 
the nature and origin of this mon- 
strous appearance. 

**T shall not reach conviction, how- 
ever,” he added, *‘ until I have ex- 
amined the pericranium, Pulcinello! 
my good fellow, do bring me a lad- 

er. 

His friend sallied forth in compli- 
ance, and soon returned with a light 
ladder, which he placed against the 
turban, while the valiant doctor mount- 
ed, and, stepping within the rim, made 
his observations in safety ; after which 
he examined the various organic bumps 
visible beneath the turban. Descend- 
ing at length, he strutted with much 
importance to Pulcinello. ‘ My dear 
fellow,” said he, “‘ I have it. At first 
.I conjectured that head to be a non- 
descript variety of the mushroom or 
mandrake ; but I am now convinced 
that it never grew upon this earth. 
It is evidently a head without a body, 
‘and it is equally evident to me that it 
once belonged to some rebellious in- 
habitant of the Dog-star. I find the 
‘organs of doubt and investigation dis- 
tinctly and broadly developed, and I 
will prove to demonstration that he 
must necessarily have been tried, con- 
victed, and decapitated, for political 
or religious heresy ; and that, as his 
head fell from the block, it was caught 
by a hurricane, whirled in rotatory 
motion beyond the Dog-star’s limit of 
attraction, and tumbled headlong on 
our dirty planet.” 

At this speech Pulcinello burst into 
_a peal of laughter, so loud and con- 
vulsive, that he was obliged to hold 
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his aching sides before he could reco- 
ver. “ Most learned Doctor!” said he, 
gasping for breath ; “ most subtle and 
profound philosopher !—most conclu- 
sive and unanswerable logician! An 
inhabitant of the Dog-star! Why not 
of the Great Bear? Ha, ha, ha 

shouted Pulcinello, until he rolled 
upon the floor with merriment. ‘‘ Now, 
Doctor,” said he, getting up, “ you 
shall see if I don’t upset all your phre- 
nological and celestial theories in a 
trice. Know, then, that this head is 
an old acquaintance of mine—and 
that, by some unaccountable mistake, 
instead of raising a dead patient of 
yours, I have summoned a living one 
of my own; but I can assure you, that 
when I knew him, he had no rebel- 
lious propensities. On the contrary, he 
was a most loyal and orthodox under- 
secretary of state in the ten-miles 
square principality of Hohenheim. 
From the post of turnspit, he had 
crawled upwards by servility and 
cringing, and was already planning 
how he could change places with the 
prime minister, when his master de- 
tected an ugly fraud in his accounts, 
kicked him out of the room, and he 
rolled down stairs with such alacrity 
as to fracture his skull. You must 
know, Doctor, that before I commen- 
ced my career as Pulcinello, I belong- 
ed to your profession, and made out 
my travelling expenses by occasional 
practice as a surgeon and a 
The apparently lifeless body of this 
head, for it had a body then, was 
brought into the tavern where I resi-< 
ded, and, as no other medical aid was 
at hand, I offered my services to re 
vive and patch up the patient. On 
examination, I discovered two fractures 
on the skull, and so extensive, that 
ga was the only remedy. 
While engaged in this operation, I 
found the astonishing redundancy of 
brains so inconvenient, that I took 
them all out with a spoon, and put 
them, pro tempore, in a soup-plate, 
which my assistant placed upon a 
side-table. But, unfortunately, while 
we were busy —— the plasters, 
a cat came into the room, discovered 
the man’s brains, and made a meal of 
them. My consternation at this rob- 
bery was enormous ; however, as the 
thief had escaped, and the stolen goods 
were irrecoverable, I agreed with the 
assistant to say nothing about it to the 
patient, but to patch up his broken 
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head, and let him find out the loss of 
his brains as well as he could.” 

The growing indignation of the Doc- 
tor yielded to this sally of his friend 
Pulcinello, and he began to laugh im- 
moderately. 

“Stop, Doctor,” said the merry fel- 
low, “ the cream of the joke is yet to 
come. Soon as the knave got well, 
he left Hohenheim, and repaired to 
the ancient and far-famed university 
of * * *, There he devoted himself 
with such ardour to the classics, that 
in a twelvemonth he carried off the 
prizes for the best Latin aud Greek 
poems ; and, soon after, wrote and 
published an unanswerable essay, to 
prove that knowledge consisted not in 
things, but in words, which gained 
him such celebrity, that he was elect- 
ed a member of many learned and ve- 
nerable societies. Nay, more! He 
wrote a profound philosophical trea~ 
tise, in which he demonstrated, by 
many subtle and logical conclusions, 
that the essence of wealth was trans- 
migratory ; that it had ceased to re« 
side in the precious metals ; and was 
actually embodied in certain hierogly- 
phics, engraved and written upon 
square and oblong scraps of paper and 
parchment. This seasonable disco- 
very pushed him at once to the very 
pinnacle of fame ; and titles, pensions, 
and snuff-boxes, were showered upon 
him by every potentate in Europe. 
But mark the consequence! The effect 
of such intense application without 
brains now began to develope itself ; 
and whereas men of capacious brain 
often lose their heads by inordinate 
reailing, deep study produced the in- 
verse effect upon this brainless fellow, 
and he gradually lost his body. The 
nourishing principle being of course 
entirely concentrated in the head, it 
had expanded into these preposterous 
dimensions.” 

** Say you so, Pulcinello ?” exclaim. 
ed the laughing Doctor ; “ then this 
head must be alive.” 

“ To be sure it is,” replied Pulci- 
nello ; “‘ it is only in a brown study. 
Give it a pinch of your rappee, and 
the head ‘will rouse itself, and talk like 
an oracle. If the fellow should be 
saucy, you may box his ears with im- 

unity ; but I warn you to beware of 

is sneeze.” 

The Doctor nodded his head very 
knowingly, as if to say, ‘‘ I am not a 
man to be sneezed at;” opened his 
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snuff-box, and placed it under the ca< . 


pacious nostrils. In an instant every 
feature of the huge visage was con« 
vulsed, and a sneeze, loud and irre« 
sistible as a north-wester, blew the 
hapless doctor into the midst of the 
gaping crowd. The glittering eyes 
began to move horizontally like those 
of a magic lantern-spectre, and at 
length the mischief-loving Pulcinello, 
who was rolling on the floor with 
laughter at the Doctor’s sudden exit, 
was discovered by the searching orbs, 
and, in a voice deep and sepulchral, 
the head exclaimed, ‘‘ Slanderous vile 
lain, begone!” Expanding, at the same 


time, its tremendous jaws to their ut, 


most extent, the head displayed an 
array of teeth which would have gra- 
ced a tiger, and then closed them sud- 
denly as a steel-trap, with a snap 
which scattered such dismay amidst 


the excited spectators, that not a few: 


of the females screamed with terror. 

Walstein had listened with disgust: 
toa farce, the humour of which was bee 
yond the comprehension of the illite-: 
rate crowd, and evidently prompted by: 
morbid or misanthropic impulses, but: 
his curiosity induced him to wait the 
conclusion. The eyes now rolled with: 
increasing rapidity; and at length met 
and fixed those of Walstein, who fa< 
ced them with equal firmness. Sud= 
denly the horrid visage was suffused 
with a purple flush, and, in tones 
deeper than before, the mouth uttered 
the words, “ Leonardo! Leonardo! 
The angel of death flaps his dark 
wings over thy first-born !” 

The head suddenly descended 
through the stage, the curtain fell, and 
the startled painter, half incredulous, 
but winged with instinctive terror, 


proceeded with rapid steps to his humai@ 


ble dwelling. He had recognised in 
the iron, massive features, and sepul« 
chral tones of the head, the spleneti¢e 
and half-mad sculptor Brancaglio, 
who had lured him into the:Cirecan 


*‘ Halls of Anacreon,”’ and whose , 


propensity to these itinerant frolics 
was notorious at Florence. He recol« 
lected with growing alarm that this 
group of vagabonds had passed _his 

ouse the day before; of course the 
sculptor might have seen him at the 
window, and as the vagrant party had 
again sed his house within the 
hour, there might be some grounds for 
those appalling words which Bran 
caglio had evidently addressed to him 
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only. Trembling with vague appre- 
2 he entered the lng ee 
found his Amelia weeping by the cra- 
dle of the infant Raffaelle. ‘‘ Gracious 
Heaven!” exclaimed Walstein, as he 
o- in wild alarm at the convulsed 
eatures of his child, “‘ what means 
this ?” 

.“ I was undressing him,” sobbed 
the agonized mother, “ near the win- 
dow, when it was forced open by the 
strong east wind, which blew directly 
upon the almost naked infant. In an 
instant he shivered, and convulsions 
soon followed. I had no one to send 
for a physician—I could not leave the 
child.” 

The word “ physician,” restored the 
bewildered painter to recollection. 
He darted into the street, and sought 
the assistance of a benevolent man 
who admired the rare talent of Wal- 
stein, but was prevented by the claims 
of a numerous family from affording 
him substantial encouragement. The 
warm-hearted physician hastened to 
the afflicted mother, devoted the whole 
succeeding night to the little sufferer, 
and enjoyed the gratification of assist- 
ing him safely through a crisis of im- 
minent peril. He declined the liberal 
recompense eagerly tendered to him 
by the delighted father, and left the 

teful pair kneeling in devout and 
eartfelt thanksgiving to that Power 


which giveth life, and, for wise pur- 
poses, taketh it away. 

A week of solicitous parental and 
medical attendance restored the little 
Raffaelle to health and beauty ; but 
the fond father, struck with an awful 


sense of the great precariousness of 
infant life, determined to paint, with- 
out delay, a portrait of his lovely boy, 
and commenced the picture as soon as 
he could prepare the canvass. Borrow- 
ing his design from a study of Raf- 
faelle which he had copied in Rome, 
he laboured with such intense appli- 
cation, that in a few days the painting 
was finished, excepting some minor 
details. 

The lovely infant form was placed 
high in the heavens; his fair and 
rounded limbs reclining upon a mass 
of brilliant clouds. His large blue 
eyes were gazing upwards in serene 
and sacred innocence ; and the paint- 
er had imparted to every feature that 
premature and awful seriousness of 
expression, which characterises the 
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cherub heads of Raffaelle. Angels, 
beautiful in form and colouring as 
those of Guido and Albano, were 
grouped above, and extended their - 
arms towards the lovely boy, as if to 
welcome his approach to the mansions 
of the Fema ; while from their ra- 
diant forms a rich glow of light stréam- 
ed over the whole picture, and invest- 
ed with glorious and golden tints the 
cloudy forms and intermingled azure. 

In this picture, which was suggest- 
ed by the blended feelings of the fa- 
ther and the Christian, and painted 
with wrapt and devotional enthusiasm, 
the artist had been supremely success« 
ful. Calling his Amelia to behold it, 
he encircled her slender waist with his 
affectionate arm, and they were gazing 
upon the angelic infant in mute and 
tearfulrapture, when a stranger, whose 
tall figure was enveloped in a travel- 
ling cloak, entered the apartment un- 
observed. 

Approaching the happy pair in si- 
lence, he gazed for some time with 
delight upon the beautiful picture, 
and then, touching the painter’s shoul- 
der, exclaimed, “‘ Good evening, Wal- 
stein !” 

Looking round in surprise, the artist 
beheld the Earl of C., whose cordial 
greeting assured him that his friendly 
regard was unabated. ‘“ I have been 
but an hour in Nuremburg,” said the 
Earl, “ and I call upon you to inquire 
whether any calamity has occurred to 
prevent the performance of your pro 
mise to the Signora.” 

‘* We have been in imminent peril 
of losing an only child,’ replied Wal- 
stein,—*“‘ the boy, whose portrait is be- 
fore you: but Heaven in its merey 

red him, and he blooms again with 
his mother’s beauty.” 

** T rejoice to hear it,” said the Earl 
with cordial sympathy ; “ and as the 
original is restored to health and 
strength, I hope you will allow me to 
add the copy to my collection. It is 
your happiest effort, Walstein, and 
evidently painted at a period of strong 
excitement. I have seen pictures of 
Raffaelle which pleased me less ; and 
I must have it at any price.” 

** Ask any sacrifice but that, my 
lord ! and I will submit,” replied the 

inter ; “this picture is inexpressibly 

ear tome and my Amelia. Infant 
life is precarious, and should it still 
please Heaven to take to itself the 
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pure spirit of our little Raffaelle, his 
portrait would be a comfort to us in 
the hour of desolation.” 

“ T honour your feelings too much 
to urge my wish any farther,” replied 
the considerate nobleman. “I shall 
remain here ten days, or more, if re- 
quisite to finish the portrait of Cecilia. 
You must begin to-morrow, and after- 
wards give me your company to din- 
ner, for I have somewhat to commu- 
nicate, in which you and yours are 
materially interested. Meanwhile, 
farewell !” 

On the following morning Walstein 
commenced the portrait of the lovely 
Italian with his usual success: and, 
when she withdrew after dinner, Lord 
C., with delicate and friendly warmth, 
inquired into his situation and pros- 
pects. The painter acknowledged the 
difficulties he had experienced in a city 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth, 
and where the few individuals possess- 
ing any love of fine art confined their 
purchases to old pictures of the Italian 
and Flemish schools, and wanted either 
the courage or the taste to patronise a 
living artist. ‘I am enabled, how- 
ever, he continued, “‘ by the genero- 
sity of the Signora to realise a plan 
which I have for some time contempla- 
ted. The rising skill and taste of the 
German artists is better understood in 

Rome and Paris than in their native 
country, and to one of those cities I 
will, ere long, remove my family. 
They abound with fine pictures and 
statues, easily accessible ; with culti- 
vated society; with patrons of art; 
and, to a prudent man, they are not 
expensive abodes.” 
- “ You have reached the very point, 
my dear Walstein,” said the Earl, 
** to which it has for some time been 
my object to lead you. But why not 
inform me of the distresses you have 
endured? Did you not, in Florence, 
ae me the privilege of assisting 
ou 

; ** I was not insensible, my lord,” 
replied Walstein, “ to the kindness of 
your request; but I did not either 
promise, or intend, to avail myself of 
your generosity. Nor could I, without 
forfeiting that moral independence, 
which is in deep and inseparable sym- 
pathy with those qualities you are 
pleased to esteem in me. Had I sought 
your proffered assistance, I should have 
proved myself unworthy of it.” 

“* Incomparable youth !” exclaimed 
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the delighted Earl, as he warmly press- 
ed the hand of Walstein: “ where is 


the man so young, and yet possessing 
such elevated firmness of principle and 
action ; such pure morality ; such en 
tire and single-hearted sincerity as 
yourself! How gladly would I attach 
ou to my country and myself for 
ife! Hear me, Walstein! I must win 
you to the purpose which prompted 
my deviation from the direct road to 
Paris. I want the assistance of a taste- 
ful artist to arrange and preserve the 
numerous objects of fine art which 
abundant wealth and a long residence 
in various parts of Europe have en- 
abled me to accumulate. You are the 
very man to accomplish my purpose ; 
and if, at your convenience, you wi 
follow me with your family to Eng« 
land, you may divide the year between 
my London residence and a spacious 
mansion which I possess in a romantic 
inland county. Employment to your 
taste will not be wanting ; and, while 
you render me invaluable assistance, 
you will enjoy abundant leisure to 
pursue your professional labour.” . 

“* I cannot hesitate, my lord,” said 
the gratified artist, “to embrace a 
proposal so flattering. My wife and 
I are — ; our native country has 
neither hold nor claim upon us, and I 
doubt not her ready acquiescence.” 

“* Walstein,” said the Earl, while 
the deadly paleness of some heart-rend- 
ing emotion overspread his counte- 
nance, “‘ your ready assent to my pros 
posal affords me the only consolation 
of which I am now susceptible. My 
soul sickens with despair at the sad 
necessity of relinquishing for ever this 
lovely and incomparable woman ; who 
has, I believe, apprised you of our ap- 
proaching separation. I confess that 
I am still too worldly, and too ime 
passioned, to discern the necessity of 
thus snapping asunder the chords of 
long established sympathy ; but toa 
man of your more rigid sense of moral 
duty, it will be gratifying to learn, 
that the confessor of Cecilia has awa- 
kened her to a conviction that she has 
mistaken the path to happiness in this 
life, and to salvation in the next. I 
have resented, perhaps too warmly, 

the interference of this venerable priest, 
whose purity of heart and conduct re- 
deems almost the errors of his creed, 
and whose powerful reasoning has all 
but convinced me that the Catholic Te- 
ligion, when honestly administered, 
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is better suited ore any other mae 
spiritual wants impassioned an 
eres but Cecilia, _ 
w i is truly paternal, has 
constrained eas admit ie rectitude 
of his motives. He had often, with 
burning zeal and eloquence, remon- 
. Strated against the unhallowed nature 
of our connexion, but in vain, until 
the birth of a daughter, roused in the 
heart of this Lg emcee bem that 
strongest of uman thies, a 
mother’s love. Of this emtdedine, 
her confessor well knew how to avail 
himself, and by painting in strong 
colours the certain reaction of her 
tran ion upon her innocent off- 
ring, he succeeded in rousing a sense 
penitence and humiliation which 
she had not resolution to acknowledge 
to me until it had greatly impaired 
her health and happiness. In vain I 
sought, by impassioned appeals and re- 
monstrances, to shake the firm resolve 
of this heroic woman, whose affections 
never cleaved to me more intensely 
than when she told me that we must 
art for ever ; a she had — - 
ong for earth ions > an 
wou henesiaetenll dendte hereelf to 
her infant and her God. Her health 
visibly suffered in the struggle, and at 
length I assented to our separation, 
conditioning, however, that instead of 
retiring to a convent, she should ac- 
cept and reside upon an estate I had 
purchased near Lausanne ; and that 
with a view to benefit her health, she 
should first accompany me to Paris. 
But enough of this. Let me see you to- 
morrow ; and meanwhile inform your 
wife of my proposal.” 

The following and four succeeding 

days enabled the indefatigable and ra- 
id artist to complete an admirable 
it of Cecilia. Lord C. requested 
alstein to convey it for him to Eng- 
land, and proceeded with the lovely 
original to Paris, while the painter, 
accelerating his own departure, quitted 
Nuremburg for ever, and travelling by 
easy stages through Holland, embark- 
ed for Harwich, and reached the man- 
sion of Lord C. in London, a few days 
after the noble owner. 

The immensity of the British capi- 
tal, and the numerous collections of 
fine art which adorn it, occupied and 
delighted Walstein for several weeks ; 
after which he proceeded with his 
wife and child to the Earl’s magnifi- 
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cent seat in a picturesque inland coun. 
ty, where he found a rare combination 
of every thing exquisite in fine art, 
and beautiful in external nature. 

On the arrival of his noble patron a 
few days later, the young painter im- 
mediately entered on his vocation, and 
assisted the fine taste of the Earl by 
his professional tact in the distribu< 
tion of the numerous paintings, sta~ 
tues, and bronzes, which adorned the 
splendid mansion of the house of C. ; 
while his admirable skill in painting 
was exercised in restoring some das 
maged pictures of the old masters. 

While thus engaged, about a week 
after the Earl’s arrival, a letter with a 
black seal and a foreign post mark 
was delivered to Lord C., who per- 
used it with obvious and growing 
alarm : at length his features collapsed 
with agony, and he fell back senseless 
in his chair. Walstein flew to his as~ 
sistance, opened a contiguous window, 
and a fresh breeze, which filled the 
apartment, soon restored the Earl to 
consciousness. Rising with effort from 
his chair, he gave the fatal letter to 
Walstein, and turned in deep and un- 
controllable emotion to the window. 
In trembling haste the painter glanced 
over the pages, and, with inexpressi< 
ble sorrow, read the disastrous intelli- 
gence of Cecilia’s death at Lausanne, 
after a rapid decline. 

The unhappy nobleman, who had 
indulged a latent hope that this object 
of his idolatry would ere long be wea- 
ried of seelusion, and permit him to 
rejoin her in Switzerland, was struck 
by this disastrous intelligence as with 
a bolt of lightning. His powerful 
frame yielded to the shock—a brain- 
fever of wasting violence hurried him 
to the brink of dissolution ; and, du- 
ring a long and deadly crisis, the grate« 
ful Walstein watched his couch with 
tender and unwearied solicitude. At 
length the native vigour of his consti- 
tution, aided by the consummate skill 
of his physician, turned the nicely- 
balanced scales ; symptoms of amend- 
ment appeared, and the Earl, after 
many weeks of extreme debility, arose 
an aged and altered man. His dark 
hair was tinged with grey ; his fine 
person was wasted by fever and long 
confinement to his bed ; his features, 
once on with health and youth, 
with sunny hope and happiness, exhi- 
bited a sad and fixed severity of aspect ; 
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and for many months he lived the life 
of a recluse, refusing all society save 
that of Walstein. 

His infant daughter arrived during 
his illness, with her Italian nurse, 
from Lausanne, and grew daily in 
health and beauty under the maternal 
care of Amelia; but to her afflicted 
father she brought no immediate con- 
solation, nor indeed had he for some 
time resolution to behoid her. 

For several years the passion of 
Lord C. for the beautiful and hizhly- 
gifted Italian had been a worship, a 
religion ; and so inordinate, as to ex- 
clude all sound and operative devo- 
tional feeling. He had never been 
deficient in that enthusiastic but cheap 
admiration of virtue which is common 
to all generous and noble natures ; but 
in self-denying obedience to the dic- 
tates of conscience, he had been want- 
ing: nor was it until his worldly spi- 
rit had been bruised and humbled by 
this sudden bereavement, that a sense 
of the fleeting nature of all earthly 
enjoyments flashed upon him. Wal- 
stein, whose well-regulated mind was 
deeply tinctured with devotional feel- 
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ings, hailed with delight the earliest 
tokens of a disposition in his noble 
patron to seek the light, and life, and 
consolation of revealed religion, that 
only gift of Heaven which passeth not 
away. Slowly, but gratefully and 
gladly, did the searching mind of Lord 
€. admit the cheering hopes with 
which the unaffectedly pious Walstein 
essayed to guide and comfort him. 
His clear and powerful intellect de- 
tected at a glance the utter fallacy and 
barrenness of passive belief, that com= 
mon refuge of fanatics and hypocrites, 
who sacrifice no favourite vice, and 
degrade religion into discipline and 
form. He sought and found that 
firm and living faith, that inward 
stirring principle of good which affects 
the heart and influences the conduct. 
Thus guided and controlled, he made 
a noble use of that moral influence 
which mental power, conjoined with 
exalted views and large possessions, 
bestows on the possessor ; and ere long 
found peace of mind in the rewarding 
consciousness of being “ useful in his 
generation.” 





NEW NOVEL BY MR GALT. 


We are happy to inform our readers that the Author of ‘‘ Annals of the 
Parish,” “‘ Sir Andrew Wylie,” &c. has just finished a New Work, under the 
title of “My LanpLapy AnD HER Lopcers.” The MS. is expected by the 
first ship from New York, and the Work will be published without delay. 





Monthly List of New Publications. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


A New Work will shortly appear, entitled, Essays on the Principles of Morality, and 
on the Private and Political Rights and Obligations of Mankind. By the late 
Jonathan Dymond, Author of “* An Enquiry into the Accordancy of War with the 
Principles of Christianity,” &c. &c. Forming Two Octavo Volumes. 

The Second Volume of Mr Sharon Turner’s Modern History of England ; containing 
the Reigns of Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth ; with Chapters on the Corruptions 
of the ancient Catholic Church, which occasioned the Reformation; on the Rise 
and Progress of Luther; on the History and Proceedings of the Council of Trent ; 
and on the Massacre of St Bartholomew. 

Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, adapted to Modern Habitations ; with illustra- 
tive Details, selected from Ancient Edifices; and Observations on the Furniture of 
the Tudor Period. By T. F. Hunt, Architect, &c. &c. 

An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, shewing the Advantages of Medical Treatment in 
early Infancy ; with Observations on congenital Deafness. By T. Harrison Curtis, 
Surgeon Aurist to the King. 

Reginald Trevor, or the Welch Loyalists, a Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 3 vol. 

Speedily will be published, dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, Architectural Hints, comprising Designs for Public and Private Edifices, by 
Mr Laing, F.A.S. Architect and Surveyor; with illustrative Letter-press, and a 
Statement and Memorial (as an Appendix) of the Circumstances attending the par- 
tial failure in the building of the Custom-house of the Port of London; also, Stric- 
tures on the Public Buildings of the present era. In 1 vol. 4to. 

A Fourth Edition of the Memoirs and Correspondence of Vice-Admiral Lord Colling- 
wood will be shortly ready for delivery. 

The Publishers of the “* Boy’s Own Book” have nearly ready the Young Lady’s Book, 
a Novel and elegant Volume, highly embellished, devoted to the most favourite 
pursuits and recreations of Young Ladies. 

The Rev. S. Wix has a-volume of Sermons, on the Beatitudes, and the Lord’s Prayer, 
nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. Dr Kennedy, Lecturer of Greek in the University of Dublin, is preparing a 
New Edition of the Agamemnon of Eschylus, to be accompanied with the German 
Version of Voss, and a New English Translation in blank verse, with copious Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and Indexes. In royal 8vo. 

Tractatus Varii Integri; being a Selection of the most valuable Productions of the Fa- 
thers of the Church during the First Four Centuries. By the Rev. Dr Turton, Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity at the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 

A Guide to the Zoological Gardens and Museum. With numerous Engravings, is on 
the eve of publication. 

The second volume of Round’s Botanic Garden, with engraved Title, Index, &c. 

The Rev. F. Valpy, author of the ‘‘Second Greek Delectus,’’ is preparing for pub- 
lication a Second Latin Delectus, with copious English Notes at the end. It is in- 
tended as a Sequel to Dr Valpy’s Latin Delectus. 

The Rev. J. Seager, who lately edited “* Viger on the Idioms of the Greek Language,” 
has in the press, Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles, translated into English, and 
abridged, for the use of Schools. It is his intention to publish Bos and Hermann on 
the same plan. 

The Rev. T. Arnold, M.A., head Master ot Rugby School, has a volume of Sermons 
in the press. 


Friendly Advice to My Poor Neighbours, in a series of Cottage Tales and Dialogues. 
BY a Layman. In one volume, 12mo. 

In the press, an Account of the Fellowship, Scholarship, and Exhibitions attached to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Public, and Endowed Grammar 
Schools, chartered Companies, and corporate Bodies ; giving the Names of the Found- 
ay = : Statement of the Qualifications requisite for the respective Candidates. 

n small 8vo. 
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' The Rev. T. Huntingford has a volume in the press, upon the Intermediate State of 
the Soul after Death. 

Ecclesiastical Annals from the Commencement of Seripture History to the 16th Cen. 
tury. Translated and abridged from the Latin of Professor Spanheim of Leyden. 
By the Rev. G. Wright. In one vol. 8vo. 


LONDON PUBLISHED. 


Affection’s Offering, for 1829, 18mo, 4s. 

Annual Biography and Obituary for the years 1807-8, 8vo, 15s. 

Archbold’s Common Pleas’ Practice, 2 vol. 12mo, L.1, 1s. 

Ashwell on Parturition, 8vo, 18s. “ 

Art (The) of Latin Poetry, évo, 8s. 

Barton’s New Year’s Eve, and other Poems, 8vo, 9s. 

Bayley on Fines and Recoveries, 8vo, 14s. 

Beauties of St Francis De Sales, fscap. 8vo, 6s. 

Beck’s Index to Euripides, 8vo, L.1, ls. 

Beckington’s Journal, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Bible Poetry, 12mo, 4s. 

Booth’s Pedo-Baptism, 3 vols, 8vo, L.1, 163. 

Bridge’s Jamaica, Vol. II, 8vo, Lis. 

Byrth’s Selection of Hymns, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Bythewood’s Precedents, Vol. I. 8vo, L.1, 2s. 

Carpenter’s Scripture Difficulties, 8vo, 10s. 

Castilian, (The). by the Author of ** Gomez Arias,” 3 vols. small 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Conversations on the Life of Christ, 18mo, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Christian Records, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

Churchyard Gleanings, 12mo, 5s. 

Croker’s Legends of the Lakes, 2 vol. fcap. 18s. . 

Davy’s Architectural Antiquities of Suffolk, imp. 4to, L.8, 8s. 

Views of Gentlemen’s Seats, 4to, L.1, 10s. 

East (The) India Register, 1829, 10s. 

Elements of Geography, 12mo, 2s. half-bound. 

English History Made Easy, 18mo, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

Ethics for Children, 18mo, 2s. 6d. half-hound. 

Father Alfred’s Elements of Knowledge, 18mo, 3s. half-bound. 

Flood’s Anatomy of the Nervous System, Vol. I. 12mo, 5s. 

Forsyth’s Medical Jurisprudence, 12mo, 10s. 64. 

Friendly and Sensible Advice to the Roman Catholics of England. Fourth edition. 
Edited by the Rev. W. F. Hook, M.A. ; 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, by Leo, Vol. IT, 4to, L.1, 10s. 

Gift (The) of an Uncle, 18mo, 3s. 

‘Godwin’s (Mrs) Wanderer’s Legacy, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Hall's (Judge) Letters from the West, 8vo, 12s. 

Hinton on Magisterial Qualification, 12mo, 2s. 

History of Bullanabee and Clinkataboo, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

Horne’s Bampton Lectures for 1828, 8vo, 8s. 

How to be Happy; or, Fairy Gifts, with Six Plates, 12mo, 5s. half-bound. 

Hungarian Tales, by the Author of ‘* Lettre de Cachet,” 3 vol. sm. 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Irving’s Sermons, Lectures, &c. 3 vol. 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Jew Exile, 2 vol. 12mo, 10s. 

Josephine’s Memoirs, (English), 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

Josephine’s Memoirs, French, Vol. II. 8vo, 8s. 

Journey from the Bank to Barnes, 12mo, 5s. 

Kitchener’s Housekeeper’s Ledger, 1829, 3s. hf.-bd. 

Landseer’s Monkeyana, complete, royal 4to, Prints, L.2, 14s.—imp. 4to, Proofs, 
L.3, 3s.—Proofs before Letters, L.6, 6s. 

Le Petit Bijou for 1829, 8s. Silk. 

Letters from an Eastern Colony, 8vo, 7s. 

Man (The) of Two Lives, 2 vol. post 8vo, 18s. 

Matheson’s Advice to Religious Inquirers, 12mo, 4s. 

Medical Calendar, or Student’s Guide to the Schools, 12mo, 4s. 

Merry Thoughts for Merry Mortals, oblong folio, 5s. 

Mills on a Future State, 8vo, 6s. 

Neele’s Literary Remains, sm. 8vo, 12s. 

Nichol’s Law Assistant, 8vo, 6s. 

Objections to Israel’s Restoration, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
VoL. XXV. 
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Panorama of the Rhine, &c. 4to, 10s. 6d. in a Case. 

Parke’s Contre Projet to Humphreysian Code, royal Svo, 15s. 

Peer’s Typical Instruction, 8vo, 14s. 

Pinnock’s Young Gentleman’s Library, 18mo, 7s. 6d. 

Potter on the Sense of Words, 8vo, 9s. 

Pomological Magazine, Vol. I. royal vo, L.3, 3s. 

Precedents of Private Bills, 8vo, L.1, 4s. 

Protestant (The), a Tale of Queen Mary, 3 vol. post 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Provis’s Account of the Menai and Conway Suspension Bridges, 17 Plates, folio, 
L.7, 7s.—Large Paper, L.10, 10s. 

Rapert’s (Rear-Admisal) New System of Signals, 4to, L.1, 5s. 

Richard’s Treatise on Nervous Disorders, small 8vo, 8s. 

Rigby on Parturition, 12mo, 5s. 

Ritchie’s Tales and Confessions, sm. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Roscoe’s Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, 2 vol. 8vo, L.1, 1s. 

Rose’s Ariosto, Vol. VI. sm. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Saunders on Pleading and Evidence, 2 vol. 8vo, L.2. 

Simplicity of Health, 12mo, 4s. 

Smedley’s Saul at Endor, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Soame’s Reformation, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Sorrows of Rosalie, &c. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Spirit of the Age Newspaper, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Statutes at large, Vol. XI. Part II. 4to, L.1, 4s.—8vo, L.1, 2s. 

Stewart on the Christian Doctrine, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Story of Isabel, 3 vol. 12mo, L.1, Js. 

Sunday Book, Moral Discourses for Young Persons, 2 vol. 18mo, 9s. 

Tales of the Great St Bernard, 3 Vol. post 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Woman, 2 vol. post 8vo, 18s. 

Thomson’s Suggestions to Young Attornies, 12mo, 12s. 

Thomas’s Jurisprudence, 8vo, 15s. 

Time’s Telescope, 1829, 9s. 

Tower Menagerie, with 100 Engravings, 8vo, L.1, ls. hf.-bd. 

Trials of Life, 3 vol. post 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Tuson’s Compendium of Anatomy, 18mo, 7s. 6d. 


Wadd on Corpulency, &c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Wallace on Medical Education, 8vo, 6s. 
Wellbeloved on Highways, 8vo, 18s. 

Wilcock on the Poor Laws, 8vo, 18s. 

Wilson on the Priesthood of Christ, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Young's Imprisonment in Portugal, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH 


Illustrations of Zoology, being Representations of New, Rare, or otherwise Remark- 
able Subjects of the Animal Kingdom, drawn and coloured after Nature; with De- 
scriptive Letter-press. By James Wilson, F.R.S.E. Member of the Wernerian Na- 
tural History Society. In Atlas Quarto, price 18s., No. VI. 

The Games of the Match at Chess Played between the London and Edinburgh Chess 
Nay in 1824, 5, 6,7, and 8, as reported by the Committee of the Edinburgh Chess 

ub. 

The Journal of Agriculture, and the Prize Essays and Transsctions of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, No. IV. price 5s. 6d. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, from November 13th to Dec. 24, 1828, Report- 
ed - Patrick Shaw and Alexander Dunlop, Esqs. advocates. Vol. VII. Part I. 
5s. 6d. 

The Forest Sanctuary ; with other Poems. By Felicia Hemans. The Second Edi- 
tion with Additions, in foolscap, 8vo, price 83. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Intestinal Worms of the Human Body. By 
William Rhind, Surgeon. 

The Phrenological Journal and Miscellany. No. XIX. price 4s. 

Constable’s Miscellany, Vols. XXXIV. & XXXV. 3s. 6d. each. 

The New Scots Magazine. Nos. I. & II. 1s. each. 

The Edinburgh Journal of Science. No. XIX. price 7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Musical Album. No. I. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. No. XCVIII. Price 6s. 
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Wheat. Barley. 


Ist,.. 82s. Od. | Ist,...405. Od. Ist,......27s. Od. 
2d,.. 79s. Od. | 2d, ...38s. Od. 2d,......25s. 6d. 
3d,... 70s. Od. | 3d,...34s. Od. 3d,......203. Od. 


Oats. 


Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......378. 6d. 
.2d, ......d08. Od. 
3d, .....30s. Od. 


Average of Wheat per imperial quarter, £3, 16s. 2d. 1-4th. 
Tuesday, Jan. 13. 


Beef (16 oz. per lb.) Os. 3d.to Os. 7d 


Lamb, per quarter 12s. Gd.to 15s. Od. | Ditto, per lb. 


Ist, ...87s. Od. | Ist, ...39s. 9d. | Ist, ...30 


2d, ...73s. Od. | 2d, ...38s. Od. | 2d, ...24s. Od. 


3d, ...54s. Od. | 3d, ...36s. Od. | 3d, ...22 


s. Od. | Ist, 





s. Od. 


ended Jan. 2. 


Wheat, 75s. 11d.—Barley, 37s. 0d.—Oats, 24s. 3d.—Rye, 47s. 2d.BBeans, 38s. 3d.—Pease, 39s. 2d. 


Wincheste- weekly Average. 


Aggregate Average by which the duty on Foreign Corn now in bond is regulated, for last six weeks. 
Wheat, 74s. 4d.—Barley, 37s. 1ld.—Oats, 25s. 0d. —Rye, 44s. 10d.—Beans, 39s. 4d.—Pease, 41s. 3d. 


London, Corn Exchange, Jan. 13. 
a 8 8 

Wheat, red, old — to — 
Red, new .. 50to 56 
Fine ditto . . 58 to 62 
Superfine ditto 66 to 70 
White, new. . 51 to 66 
Fine ditto. . 68to 72 


Ditto, old . . 45 to 51) 1 





Superfine ditto 75 to 7s\Feedoats . 22 to 26| Barley, per 60 Ibs. 
R 42\New ditto . . 18to 24)\Eng.... 5 5 to 6 


ss « & 4 
Barley, new . 3 








38 to 
0 to =e 
ne. . . « 35to 37\New ditto . 20to 27\Irish .. 5 Oto 5 6 Butter, Beef, &c. 
Superfine ditto 38 to 41/Potato ditto 23 to 27| Foreign 5 3to 5 
Malt. . . . 60to 65|/Fine ditto . . —to —| Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 8. d. 
Fine. . . . 68to 70\Scotch . . 29 to 35) Eng.... 5 Ilto 4 2Belfast 77 Oto 78 0 
Hog Pease . 38 to 40)/Flour, persack 70 to 75/'Irish ...5 10to 4 2jNewry.. 700to —0O 
Maple . . . 41 to 42/Ditto, seconds 60 to 65|\Scotch ..3 10to 4 35|Waterford 66 0to — 0 
Maple, fine —to —)Bran + « 7to 8/For.inbondO Oto 0 OCork,pic.2d710 to 72 0 
og? Rye, perqr. 57 0to 40 0) , dry 71 0 to 72 0 
Seeds, & ce {Malt, per qr. 64 0 to 72 ‘ |Beef, p. tierce. 

s% sd. s. 2. d.| Beans,perq. Mess 92 0to100 0 
Tares, per bsh. — to — 0, Rye Grass 30 to 40 0) English . 45 0to48 0|— p. barrel — Oto — 0 
Must. White, . 6to 8 O|Ribgrass .. —to— O|'Irish .. 41 Oto 43 O0/Pork, p. bl. 
— Brown, new 8 to 14 O\Clover, red ewt.50 to 65 0 |Rapeseed = to — Mess « 60 Oto 70 0 
Turnips, bsh. 7 to 10 6|— White .. . 55 to 90 0);Pease, grey 54 0 to 58 half do. 40 0 to 45 0 
—Red & green 9 to 12 0\Foreign red 45 to 63 0|—White . 46 0 to 50 /Bacon, p. cwt. 
— White 8 to— 11) ~ White 52 to 70 0 potion cern, Be 480 lb. |Short mids. 40 0 to4l 0 
Caraway, ewt. 42 to 46 O\Coriander . . 18to 21 O|Red, . . 57 0to40 OSides. . 400 to— 0 
Canary,per qr. 52 to 56 0 Trefoil. os ° 29 to 58 ee : Ba a — dry — _— : 

i i Li eed — to— 0):0a' , . r = _ 

ites Te , 32 Oto 38 OjLard,rd.p.c.42 0 to 44 0 


Rape Seed, per last, . 1,52, Foreign, L— L.— 


Small Beans, new — to —| Scotch . 


Tick ditto, new 35 to 37| Foreign 
Ditto, old . —to —|\Do.in bond — 0 to — O\Sweet, 


52\Poland ditto . 24 to 30! Scotch . - 


Pease. 


3d, ...50s. Gd. 
Average of Wheat, per imperial quarter, £3, 12s. 1d. 3-12ths. 
Average Pricesof Cornin England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 


Quartern Loaf . . Os. lid 
Mutton . . . Os. 44d.to Os. Jd. | Potatoes(161lb.)- . Os. 3d. to Us. 4d. 
Veal . .. . « Os. 9d.to Is. Od. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Os. 10d. 
Pork . . . « « Os. 4d. to Os. Gd. | Salt ditto, per cwt.. 70s. 


..3d4s. Od. 





Liverpool, Jan. 9. 


le. . s ad 
|White pease . 356 to 4i)|,Wheat, per 70 Ib. 
|Ditto, boilers . 40 to 48) Eng. 10 

10 6to ll 
trish .. 9 Oto 11 Siirish 
—0to— 


|English 
IScotch » » — 








to 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d December. 


Ist 


Od. to 74s. Od. 

- + Os. Od. to OQs.10d. 

Tallow, per cwt. . 32s. Gd. to33s. 9d. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 1ld. to Is. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—Jazn. 9. 


Wheat. Barley. 1 . Oats. 
Ist, ...36s. Od. 
2d, ...33s. Od. | 2d, ...33s. Od. 

| 3d, ...30s. Od. 


d. 

Irish .. . 32 Oto 58 0 
6to 11 6\Flour, English, 
4|p.240lb.fine 58 0 to 60 0 


0| Amer. p. 196 tb. 

nd— (to— 0 
Sour, do. . — O0Oto— 0 
8|Bran,p.24lb. 1 2to 1 4 













to Is. Od. 





to ls. Od. 









Beans. 











sd 8d, 






48 Oto 58 0 






















Bank stock, 207 
3 per cent. Teducedyenvnmvannnn| 85% 6 55 
3 per cent. ¢ Is, 86% 4 3 


3% per cent. consols, _— 
New 4 per cent. CONS. wvwernver| 1028 9 
India bonds, 0 

















— stock, onan 
Long Annuities, 193 7-16 
Exchequer bills, 


Exchequer bills, sm.reenreoree| 67 72 
Consols fOr ace vnonsnservarreecererere| BS$ Th 











French 5 per Centss soeeeersereven 











to — 0 
8th. 15th. 
2081 9 2094 9 
863 4 5§ 86} $ 
70 62 
19} —_ 
64 66 61 63 
pil 87k 4 
107f. 16c. 106f. 86¢. 









8 





61 63 
87k 4 
LO6f. 90c. 















258 Monthly Register. (Feb. - 


Course of Exchange.—Jan. 9..-Amsterdam, 12 : 1, Ditto, at sight, 11:19. Rot- 
terdam, 12:14. Antwerp, 12: 14. Hamburgh, 13: 11k. Altona, 13: 114. Paris 3 days’ 
sight, 25:35. Ditto,25: 60. Bourdeaux, 25:65. Frankfort on the Maine, 151: 0, 
Petersburg, per rouble, 10 : 0. Berlin, 0:0. Vienna, 10:2. Trieste, 10 : 2. Madrid, 
374. Cadiz, 374. Bilboa, 37}, Barcelona, 364. Seville, 363. Gibraltar, 46. Leghorn, 
43. Genoa, 25: 423. Venice, 474. Malta, 0. Naples, 39}. Palermo, p- 02. 1204. Lis- 
bon, 453. Oporto, 46}. RioJaneiro,0. Bahia, 35}. Buenos Ayres,0. Dublin, 21 
days’ sight, 14 Cork, 14. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : : 103d. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £3 : 16 : 0d. New Dollars, 4s. 9fd. Silver in Ateg stand. Os. Od. 





LONDON PRICES CURRENT, Jan. 9. 











ms Canada Pot, Ist, ewt. 35s ° to 0 0 SPIRITS. 
+ of 00 Brandy, Cognac, imp. gal. 2510 to4 6 
United States Pot ° - . 4 0 0 Geneva . 2s 26 
earls ° St 0 0 0 Rum, Jamaica, 14a 20 oO. P 3 3 3 10 
Russia Pear! . . 00 0 0 Leeward Islands, P.& U.P. 2 6 24 
BRISTLES, St Petersb. ewt. L.12 10 12 15 | SUGAR, per ewt. 
COFFEE, in Bond Jamaica, Brown - £2 13 218 
Jamaica ee ew. . 3180 514 0 y —s ne 2 19 5 2 
~y ordinary e 35 0 43 0 Good . ‘ d 38? 37 
€ ordinary ° 44 0 SU 0 Fine . ° 3 3 10 
low middling - 510 54 0 Demerara and St Kitts 211 3 9 
middling i 0« = 7 0 Grenada... 211 2 5 
good do. and fine 68 0 82 0 Barbadoes . ° 215 311 
Moc! ‘ 66 0 120 0 Havannah, brown . 110 115 
CORK, Spanish,” ton . 1.50 0 80 0 Pee 2 0 26 
ae « « « « Ss 2 @ Fine ditto . ee: 210 
Faro se 4° ts BS RS East India, brown 2 2 17 
ench . - 100 O 120 0 hite 114 2 0 
COTTON, per Ib. REFINED SUGARS. 
Grenada . + —s 62 — 8 | Lumps . 313 4 8 
Berbice and Demerara - — & — 9 Fine 4 4 5 0 
New Orleans . . —- 6 — 8 Loaves 4 0 410 
Bowed Georgia - -— 5 — 7 Fine . 412 0 0 
Bahia e e e — 7% — 7 Powder . 4 3 412 
Pernambuco . ._ —-— 7 —8 Destie, ordinary 5 0 0 0 
Madras - — 49 — 53 ee 5 10 6 0 
———. - = 3 = 5 a 223 0 0 0 
Smyrn — 7 = 8 | TALLOW, Peterbg. Y C.cwt. 398 0 40 0 
FLAX, | Riga PTR, ton, new 1.3710 39 0 White. . 40 — 90 
DC, ° 33 «(O 34 0 Soap . ° ° ° 38 6 38 0 
Petersburg, 12 head 36 0 36190 | archangel ° ° ‘ 38 6 39 0 
Liebau, 4 brand ioe. COS t Oe 6 we ls 390 — 0 
HEMP, Riga, —* ton L.40 0 42 0 | Home melted . ° 0 0 00 
Petersburg, clean. e 58 10 59 O TAR, Virginia . 13 0 00 
Outshot -. > 34 0 36 0 | Archangel 146 — 0 
Half clean 0 35 0 } Steckholm . 15 6 -— 0 
HOPS, New East Kent Pockets L. F 10 6 0 TOBACCY, Kentueky, per lb 0 3 0 4 
New Kent Pockets 2 415 6 6 |} Virginia, ordinary 0 23 0 23 
Sussex , 6% 40 412 | Part blacks . 0 23. 0 .3g 
East Kent Bags sl. 5 5 6 6 | Middling black 0 3 60 4 
1826 Pockets. 5 12 7 7 | Maryland serubs 0 2 0 6 
— — > ton L18 0 19 0 | Brown and leafy : 0 3 04 
PSI e 16 0 17 0 | Coloury and yellow . 04 08 
wedish ° 11 0 15 0 | WINE, per pipe. 
INDIGO. B.L. fine blue, bd. lb 9s 6 lis 0 Port, per 158 gallons £22 0 50 0 
Fine Violet and Purple . 9 0 9 5 Lisbon, perpipe . 20 0 28 0 
ordinary, - 6 0 7 5 Madeira, per 110 gallons 50 0 60 0 
d mid. do. 7 6 8 ll West India, ditto . ss 6. «0 
LEATHER, per lb. East India, ditto é 355 9 70 0 
Butts, 50 to 56 e 0 0 00 Sherry, per butt 25 0 70 0 
Ditto, 60 to 65 0 0 0 0 Mountain, per 126 gallons 20 0 50 0 
Hides, crop, 45 to 50 1 6 1 8 Teneriffe, per 120 gallons 24 0 25 OQ 
Do. 5to40 1 34 1 4 — red, per 126 gallons 12 0 16 0 
British for dress . ° 1 6 1 6 ; aret, per hhd. for Dy. 36 0 500 
Caif skins. .* <4 ° 1 5 24 French, White, ditto 31 0 56 0 
Horsehides . . ° 2° Ss 1 6 wooDs, per ton. 
LIME JUICE, . 0 0 0 0 Fustic, Jamaica ° « £70 6 0 
OIL, per tun, 252 gallons. - Cuba. ° 10 10 90 
Whale,Greenl. without casksL. 4 15 — 0 South American ; 5 0 6 0 
Cod, in casks oe 0 00 Brazil Wocd ° 53 0 40 0 
Seal, Pale . e e 2 10 00 Boxwood . . « ° 14 0 i7 0 
— Brown ‘ 24 0 0 0 Lignumvite . ° ° 40 9 0 
ne, ~~ per cwt. . 288 0 29 0 Nicaragua e .. me 
e ° 3s 0l LoGwoop, Jamaica . ° 6 1 6 5 
Whale, So South Sea as a r 0 35 0 Honduras . . 6 5 6 15 
» per cw 0 1 4 Campeachy . ° 8 5 715 
Galipoli, per om of 252 galls. a8 0 49:0 St Domingo. . 00 00 
press, 5 ae. per ewt, 0 00 MAHOGANY, per amt. 
Stockhol ee 4 9 0 00 Jamaica ° . Os = to 0 = 
———¥ ° ° e ° 5 0 00 Honduras ° ° ° 14d 
el ee 0 6 Cuba ee” 4 . 124 16a 
MENTO, Jamaica, perlb. O 7} O 8} St Domingo . ‘ ‘ 17d 50d 
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Monthly Register. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Obdservatiqns are made twice every day, at eight o’clock, morning, and ei cighee/Sovke 
































































































































evening. _ The second observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is m by the 
Register Thermometer. 
November. 
Attach. Attach, | 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther. |Wind. Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. | 
M.35 |29.951/M.46 Forn. sunsh. M.40 {29.120|M.45 Shwrs. rain 
Nov. 1 { A.44| .950/A. 47} SW. {dull aftern. ||NOv- 16{ A.44| .105|A. 45 f|NE* very cold. 
@ §|M-41 | .946/M.48)|w, | Day sunsh. 174 |M-37 | .420/M.44)| vy, /Rain foren. 
{ A.46 | .960)A. 48} * — |night cold. 7{ 4.43 | .S591/A. 43 * land night. 
M.42 | .999)/M.48 Su1shine M.35 { .799|M.43 Shwrs. rain, 
3 {/0:47 | ‘soca 46} |S land mila. 18 {ey | S3ala.43 ¢ (SY Inight bh. rain. 
4 { M.36 | .996 ert, E ~ but 19{ M.36 | .695 ee sw Day sunsh. 
A.43| .815|A.44 5)" u 4.42 | .580]A. 4 * |night rain; 
M.59 | .802)M.46 Sunsh. forn. M.36 | .372/M.49) | i56, [Day sh 
5 { 4.14] .83a|A. as} SE. |dull after. 20{ 4.48 | .372]/A.51 ¢|Cble- |Day showery- 
M.36 | .726|M.43 )\. Day frost M.36 | .230|M.53 Day & night 
6 { 3.42 | °726\A. 48} (SE |night sleet. ai{ A.53 | .239|4. 53 5/9 seowery. - 
M.36 | .840 a se. Fair, dull, 29 { M.36 | .414)M.52\ low |Fair, with 
vig] geaeire pe tes] ae, pe 
M. 26| M.42 ) |. , M. Z A . suns 
8 {]A"40 | *e2la.4i $|SE Ditto, 2341348 | ‘280|A.47$ |S leven. rain. 
M.31 -738|M.41 NE Shwrs. rain, 2a{ M.41L ~1352)|M.50 sw Foren. dull, 
9 { A.40| .530)A. 59} “ig aes hail and sleet, 4.48 | .130)A. 50 * |rain aftern. 
M.31 | .415)M.39 Shwrs. hai M.43 | .480|M.49 Day sunsh, 
10 { A.35 | :201 a. 31 Cole. jand snow. 25{ 1.43 | .104/A. 49 SW. |night h. rain. 
M.25 | .149)M.35 M.41 -142|M.4 Rain morn. 
11 { A.30 | .t66)A. 35 }|NE- |Keen frost. 26{ 4.48 | [172|a.535|5> |day fair. 
{ M.25 | .278|M 39} SE Frost, and { M.40 | .648)M.47 sw: Sunsh. foren. 
12 4.55 | 275.8. 595)" " |very cold. 27, Ia. 41 | .S90a. "7 ull after. 
.23 | .292\M. Day sunsh. M.39 | .475|M.5 Shrs. through 
13 {|h42 | “isola. 43} (SE- [pain night. 28{|X"49 | ‘aselacao}|" the day. 
{ M.38 565) M.45 SE, |fain morn. { M.39 | .705|/M.48)|w [Shrs. sleet 
14 Qa. 45 164A. 46 , and night. 294 |4.44 | .734 A. 44 * land rain, ‘ 
M.39 |28.99 4 < Morn. rain, M.32 | .875|M.40 Day & night 
15 | A.45 | .999'A.47f\9=  |day foggy. sof A.36 | .592)A. 42 f CPI: |neavy rain. 
Average of rain, 4.3593. P 
December. 
ttach tach. 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther, | Wind Ther. |Barom. tat ; Wind. 
M.32 |29.994|M.42)]., |Daysunshine, M.37 [29.502]M.46 Foren. show- 
mes { A.3T | .999)A. sa} W- jrain night. '|/Dee- 17{ 43 ers, sleet. 
M.z9 | .742{M.40 , |Day chowers,| M. Foren. fair, 
2 {iirs | 1535 A. 4s }|SW- night rain. is{ h. rain night. 
M335 520)M.46 } | air, wit M. é 
3 { A. 45 "470 A. 47} SW: |unshine. 19{ A. Ditto. 
+789|M. Fair, but 
4 { res —- rs ra Ww. dull. i - 20{ Day showery. 
M.41 | .704)M.48)|oy, |Sunsh. foren. . Dull, slight 
5 { A.47 | .545]A. 48} S-  ldull aftern. 2i{ showers. 
M.41 | .346[M.47)| ow Sunsh. foren. Heavy rain 
6 { A. 47 |28.790]A. 4s} * jrain night. 22 {|i all day. - 
M.44 | .650)M.48 Showery day Foren. fair, 
7 { A.48 | .999)A. 46 } W. land night. 25{ night sh. rain. 
M.34 | .808)M.46 Ww Fair, with . Foren. dull, 
8 { A.42| .937]A. 42} *  |sunshine. 2a{ rain a 
M.29 |29.245|M.46)|w_ [Showers rain, Fair, with. 
9 { A. 36 TIA 42} ‘ snow, & sleet. 25{ sunshine. 
M.30 | .651]M.40)} lonje, [Fair dull, M. Morn. frost, 
10 { A.42 | .420 A. 42} + Inight rain. 26{ foren. sunsh. 
M.31 | .405]M.46 ) lw Foren. sunsh. Ditto, and 
ul { A.45| .614|A.47§|""° rain aftern. o7{ rain night. 
|M.36 | °755(M.48)|w |Rain foren. Rain forenoon 
13 {la 48 | .990|A.48f|"" [dull aftern. 2s { and night. 
5 {|M-37 50.120) M. =} se, |Dull, but fair, { Fair, sunsh. 
Fe Tot 
Mi. 020) . * oren. r, 
14 {a 46 “ToBlAL 46 } > po 5o{ ft. sh. rain. 
15 ine 29.999 a) w. |Sunsh. foren. 3 M Rain aftern. 
- 4 oe A pi a ral, 1 sleet night. 
4 68 ° orn, night, 
16 {in 45| .526'A.46 } SW: |howers rain.| Average of rain, 1.865. 










































Brevet. 


2 Dr. 


12 
13 


14 
17 


1F. 
i} 
4 


10 


12 


16 


22 


23 
28 










P 
3. D. G. Capt. Maunsell, 


Maj. Axford, of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s Serv. employed upon the Re- 
cruiting Serv. of that Comp. to have 
the temporary rank of Maj. while so 
employeu 6 Oct. 1828 

Maj. by purch. vice 

Abercromby p=. 21 Nov. 

—— Sullivan, from 65 F. Capt. do. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Clements, from h. p. 18 Dr. 
Capt. vice Shewell, dead 25 do. 

Cor. and Adj. Martin, rank of Lt. 2 Oct. 

Lt. Story, Adj. vice Rallet, res. Adj. 


only 25 Nov. 
Cor. Somerville, Adj. and Lt. vice 
Craufurd, res. Adj. only do. 
Capt. Tuite, Maj. by purch. vice So- 
merset, prom. do. 
Lt. Philliy . yg do. 
Cor. Balde do. 
J. Manby, Cone do. 
2 4.4 C. Sillery, Cor. vice — 
0. 


Cor. ‘sitery, Adj. vice a, res. 
Adj. only 5 do. 
ae = Morgelt, Maj. by purch. vice Ba- 


dock, prom. 1 do. 
Lt. Wodehouse, Capt. . do. 
Cor. Macnamara, Lt. do. 


Q. Vivian, Cor. do. 
Surg. Kenny, from 67 F. 7, vice 
Burton, dead 15 do. 
Cor. — Lt. by purch, vice Strange, 
21 


pro’ 0. 
R.S. Pecleng, Cor. do. 
Surg. Lavens, from 51 F. Surg. vice 

Forster, h. p. 35 F. 13 do. 





Elkington, from 1 F. op. vice 
Wibrow, h. p. 1 Sept. 


Coldst. G. Ens. and Lt. Cotton, Lt. and Capt. y 


purch. vice Army tage, prom. 21 Nov. 
C. P. Wilbraham, Ens. and Lt. do. 
Surg. Fitz Gerald, from_h. p. 69 F. 
Surg. vice Elkington, 17 Dr. 23 Oct. 
Macqueen, from Ceylon R. 
Surg. vice {vory, dead 4 Sept. 
Lt. Mason, Capt. by purch. ba Bowl- 





by, ret. 5 Nov. 
Ens. Chambers, Lt. do. 
H. D. Griffith, Ens. do. 
W.F. =~ Ens. by purch. Fy Be 

lon, 60 F. 28 Aug. 
H. W. ieee, Ens. by purch. = Wor- 

thi n, ret. 1 Nov. 
Ens. 


into, from h. p. Ens. the oso 
ter, 56 F. do. 
Lt. Hon. W. H. Drummond, from 56 
F. Lt. vice Foaker, prom. do. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Bayly, Lt. Col. vice For- 


steen, dea 18 ~—— 
Capt. Cruise, Maj. do. 
Lt. Jenkins, Capt. do. 
Ens. Gold, Lt. do. 
Ww. French, Ens. do. 
Ens. Audain, Lt. 2 Oct. 
— Murray, from 34 F. Ens. do. 
F. Cassidy, Ens. vice J. Cassidy, 
ret. 25 Nov. 
Lt. Foley, Adj. vice Brand 2 Oct. 
-—— Edwards, Capt. vice Cane, dead 
— 
oO. 


Ens. nye Lt. 
J. W. Kyffin, Ens. do. 
Lt. Boileau, Capt. by purch. tox a 
wood, ret. 5 Nov. 
—— Landels, from R. poone. Corps, 
Lt. vice Ross, h. p. —, can 


Ens. Dawes, Rvs 43 F. Lt. nal ypureh 
vice Boilea’ Nov. 
Capt. J. Macdonald, (Paym. of 93 F.) 
‘aym. vice Brown, h. p. 16 Oct. 
Ens. Greene, Lt. vice Coen, dead 4 Sept. 


T. Beckham, Ens. do. 
a — from h. p. Maj. vice Dur- 
25 Nov. 


ome Oneilly, from 65 F. Surg, vice 
Pearce. h. p. Sept. 





Appointments, Promotions, Se. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


November. 
32F. 


54 


35 
36 


37 


40 


42 
43 


46 
48 


49 
51 


62 


65 


66 


67 
68 


69 


J. ted Ens: by pureh. vice Gambel, 


25 Nov. 1828. 
Ens. Howe, Adj. vice Lax, res. Adj. on- 
ly 25 Aug. 
Staff As, Surg. Farnan, Surg. vice Ay- 
ton, h 25 Sept. 


F. P. Gibb, Ens. vice neem | = “ 


Staff As. Surg Tonnere, Surg. 
Reed, dead 25 June 
Lt. St Quintin, Capt. by —_ vice 
Blackeney, ret. l Nov. 
Ens. Dayrolles, Lt. do. 
Lt. King, from 41 F. Lt. vice Drum 


mond, 10 F. 0. 
G. Sockett, Ens. do. 
Ens. Skelly, Lt. vice Johnson, dead 

18 Sept. 

J. Macleod, Ens. do. 
Ens. Burslem, from 65 F. Ens. vice 
Rogers, 82 F. 25 Nov. 


Lt. Curtin, Adj. vice Nelly, prom. do. 
As. Surg. Lorimer, from h. p. 6 Vet. 
Bn. As. Surg. vice Gisborne, res. 7 do. 
Lt. Hood, from h. p. R- Staff Corp:, 
Paym. vice Amos, reverts to his for- 
mer h. p. 25 Oct. 
Gent. Cadet R. G. A. Levinge, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. by purch. viee a ag 


22 F. 5 Nov. 
Paym. Iveson, from h. p. 18 F. Paym. 
vice Grant, dead 135 do. 
Ens. Thomson, Lt. by purch. vice Sla- 
ter, prom. 25 do. 
R. Phibbs, Ens. do. 
Hosp. As. L. oan As. Surg. vice 
Duncanson, h. p 25 Sept. 


Lt. Fisher, from 2 e F. Lt. vice Mahon, 
prom. do. 
Ens. and Adj. Gray, Lt. 23 Oct. 
Surg. Shekleton, from h. p. 5 F. Surg. 
vice Lavens, 14 Dr. 15 Nov. 
Ens. Hughes, Lt. by purch. viceVivian, 


prom. do. 
J. Atty, Ens. do. 
Lt. Burges, from 1 F. Lt. vice —_ 
h. 1 do. 
— Champion, Capt. by purch. vice 
Mills, ret. do. 
Ens. Faweett, Lt. co. 


T. A. Heriot, Ens. do. 
Ens, Paynter, from 9 F. Ens. vice Sou- 
ter, h. p. do. 
As. Surg. Lawder, from 98 F. Surg. 
vice Hume, dead do. 
Capt. Hon. G. Vaughan, from 62 F. 
Capt. vice Berkeley, h. p- rec. diff. do. 
W.E. T. — od Lt. y purch. vice 

Serjeant, re 24 
Cc. aon. 2d Lt. by purch. vice 
d 


Iremonger, ret. 25 do. 
Capt. Gilliess, from h. p. Capt. pay. 
diff. vice Vaughan, 60 F. 21 do. 


—— Walsh, from Ceylon R. “. vice 
Spencer, 69 F. 25 do. 
—— Nokes, from h. p. Capt. vice Sul- 
livan, 3 Dr. Gds. 21 do. 
James Smith, Ens. by purch. 
Tucker, prom. 4 Sept. 
As. Surg. Gratton, from 75 F. Surg. vice 


O'Reilly, 350 F. il do. 
J. A. Drought, Ens. by purch. vice 
Burslem, 40 F. 25 Nov. 


Lt. Goldie, Capt. by purch. vice Bris- 
tow, ret. 24 do. 
Ens. Dawes, Lt. by purch. do. 
Lt. Kerr, from h. p. Lt. pay. diff. vice 
Banbury, 94 F. 25 do. 
C. E. Michel, ins. do. 
Surg. Macann, from h. p. 101 F. “Surg. 
vice Kenny, 12 Dr. 13 do. 
Lt. Ring, from R. African Corps, Lt. 
vice M‘Nab, h. p. R. African Co 
25 do. 
—— Blachford, Capt. by purch. vice 
Glover, ret. 24 do. 














































































69 Capt. Hon. G. F.A. Spencer, from 63 F. 
apt. vice Ingram, ret. 25 Nov. 1828 
En-. Smyth, Lt. by purch. vice — 


ford 
E. S. Thomas, Ens. do. 
70 Ens. Egerton, Lt. by purch. vice Ather- 
ley, prom. do. 
W. Green, Ens. _ do. 
71 N. M, Stack, Ens. by purch. vice E. 
M. Stack, ret. do, 


Capt. Adams, from h. p. Paym. vice 
Pennington, rec. full pay of Lt. 
50 


Oct. 
75 Lt. Seymour, Capt. by = vice 
Raymond, ret. 5 Nov. 
Ens. Haryey, Lt. do. 
F. B. Atkinson, Ens. do, 
74 Serg. Maj. J. Connor, Quar. Mast. vice 
Fraser, ret. full pay 11 Sept. 
76 Lt. Kent, from h. p. 60 F. Lt. vice Ken- 
nedy, Paym. 30 Oct. 
— Kennedy, Paym. vice Lott, dis- 

miszed do. 
81 Capt. Schoones, Maj. by —- viee 
ardrop, ret. 1 Nov. 


Lt. Dixon, Capt. do. 
Lt. Orange. from 15 F. Lt. vice - 


h. 
Ens Pi effery, Lt. by purch. vice eo 
J. — Ens. by purch. vice —> 


82 ae. ‘Byrne, Lt. vice “pom, de —_ 

e ~ 
G. O. Moore, Ens. 

N. E, Olivier, Ens. vice Trollope, dead 
oO 
Ens. Rogers, from 40 F. Ens. vice 
Thomson, ret. 25 Nov. 
83 Maj. Hon. H. Dundas, from 28 F. Maj. 
vice Bt. Lt. Col. Kelly, prom. do. 
87 2d Lt. Parkinson, 1st Lt. vice Bateman, 
dead 4 — 
E. T. Hodgson, 2d Lt. 0. 
90 Ens. Straton, Lt. a 13 Nov. 
Lt. Mackenzie, Adj. vice Munro, dead 


0. 
92 Lt. Col. M‘Donald, from h. p. Lt. Col. 
vice Williamson, ret. 21 do. 
Lt. Buckley, Adj. vice Hughes, res. 
Adj. only 24 do. 
94 Hosp. Assist. Woods, Assist. 7 vice 
Burkitt, dead 21 do. 
Ens. Tulloch, Lt. vice Osborne, dead 
23 Oct. 
— Lewis, Lt. vice Alexander, -— 
0. 
Lt. Bunbury, from 66 F. Lt. vice Innes, 
h. p. rec. diff. 25 Nov. 
Ens. Daunt, from h. p. Ens. = Tul- 
loch 5 Oct. 
F. W. H. Culley, Ens. vice noe 50 do. 
95 Capt. Cockburne, Maj. by purch. vice 
Maxwell, prom. 25 Nov. 
Lt. Gordon, Capt. do. 
Ens. Austen, Lt. do. 
G. Stewart, Ens. do. 
96 Lt. Kinsley, from h. p. York Lt. Inf. 
Vol. Lt. vice Kennedy, prom. do. 
97 mR Surg. Austen, Surg. vice te 


1 Sept. 
K “Ww. Young, 2d Lt. 0. 
Surg. Fang og from h. p. Surg. vice 
Bu 15 Nov. 
1W.1.R. J. = Blythe, Ens. by purch. vice a 


h. 
Rifle Brig. “ Lt, White, Ist Lt. vice W. —— 
ead 


Ceyl.Ri Capt. oo from h. p. capt, ae 
a Walsh, Ee di 


KF. 25 do. 

A. Johnstone, 2d Lt. vice bee me 

dead 25 Sept. 

Staff Assist. > Young, Surg. vice 
Macqueen, 3 F. 4 do. 
R.AeyeS Ens. ~ a Adj. vice Ring, res. 
Adj. only 9 June 


Ordnance Department. 
Roy. Art. 2d o- Heron, Adj. vice Jackson, 
pro! 5 Feb. 1828 
inom illis, Adj. vice Barlow, -—" 
Os 
Capt. and Bt. Maj. Eliot, Lt. > vice 
Walsh, ret. 1 Nov. 
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2d Capt. Roy. Art. Cameron, Capt. 

21 Nov. 1828 
Capt. Palmer, from Unatt. h. p. 2d 
do. 


ap 

as Sinclair, Capt. vice Greatly, 
P. 

- - Hornsby, from Unatt. h. p. ad 


Cap’ 

Ist Lt. and Adj. Smith, 2 Capt. do. 
Gent. Cadet H. S. Tireman, 2d Lt. 
vice Heywood, prom. 6 Aug. 
——— H. C. Siace, 2d Lt. vice 

Brewer, prom. do. 
——— R. R. Fisher, 2d Lt. vice 

Knowles, prom. do. 
J.W. Ormsby, 2d Lt. vice 

Pool2, prom. do. 
—— A.J. Taylor, 2d Lt. vice 

O’Brien, — di 








lo. 

——~-—— G. Maclean, 24 Lt. vice 

Mudge, ma 0. 

— W. B. Young, 2d Lt. vice 
Humfrey, R. Staff Corps do. 

Roy. Eng. Capt. Bote’ cr, Lt. Col. vice Hobts, a 

29 O 





2d Capt. Tapp, Capt. ro 
Ist Lt. Smyth, 2d Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Greatorex, Ist Lt. do. 
—— Renwick, Ist Lt. vice Edridge, 

dead 7 Nov. 


Ordnance Medical Department. 


2d Assist. Surg. Williams, Ist Assist Surg. vice 
Sproull, h. p. 14 Nov. 1828 
A. C. Nelson, 2d Assist. Surg. do. 


Staff: 

Maj. Loring, on h. p. Insp. F. O. of Mil. in Nova 
Scotia, (with rank of Lt. Col. in the azmy,) 
vice Yorke, res. 25 Sept. 1838 

Paym. Jellicoe, from 62 F. to be Paym. - Ree, 





ist. vice Hall, h. p. 6 Oct. 

Edmonds, from 56 F. to be Seales of 

Rec. Dist. vice Rennett, dead do. 
Hospital Staff: 


Staff Surg. J. F. Clarke, Phys. to Ferces, vice 
Sweeny, prom. 4 Sept. 1828 
Hosp. Assist. Cuddy, Assist. Surg. vice Tonnere, 


prom. 25 June 
J. Dameron, Hosp. Assist. vice Grant, dead ‘ 
4 Sept. 
Dr Barry, from h. p. Surg. 17 Oct. 
Hosp. Assist. Steele, from h. p. Hosp. Assist. vice 
Brooks, res. 13 Nov. 
Assist. Surg. Poole, from 27 F. to be Assist. Surg. 
vice Thompson, de: dead 16 Oc. 


Hosp. Assist. a _ 27 F. to be Ba 
Surg. vice Wood, d 
Assist. Surg. Fitz- Gerald, from 49 F. to be Assist. 





Surg. vice Bushe, h. p. 13 Nov. 
Teevan, prom. 47 F. to be Assist, 
Surg. vice Carter, h. p. 0. 


Garrisons. 


Rev. W. G. Broughton, Chaplain to the Tower 
of London, vice Rev. Archdeacon Coxe, dead 
6 Oct. ag 
Assist. Surg. Hennen, from 57 F. Ass Surg. to 
R. Mill. Asylum at Southampton, vice Watson, 


to Chelsea 11 Sept. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Fraser, Lieut.-Gov. of Chester, 
vice Lieut.-Col. Coghlan, dead 13 Nov. 


Bt. Lieut.-Col. Cameron, on h. p. 5 Gk. Lt. Inf. 
Dep. Gov. St Maw’s, vice Graham, dead 23 Oct. 
Capt. Rooth, on h. p. Town-Maj. of Montreal, 
vice W ecks, res. 25 June 


Unattached. 


To be Lieut. Colonels of Infantry by purchase. 


Maj. Badcock, from 8 Dr. 21 Nov. 1828 
—— Hon. G. R. Abercromby, from 3 Dr. Gds. do, 











Capt. Arms tage, from Coldstr. Gds. do, 
Boates, from R. Horse Gds. do. 
Maxwell, from 95 F. 25 do. 
Somerset, from 3 Dr. do, 

To be yoy v Infantry Ly renee. 

Lt. Vivian, from 5 3 Nov. 1828 

—— Strange, ea 13 Dr. 21 do. 

—— Slater, from 40 F. 25 do. 

— Atherley, from 70 F. do- 
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The undermentioned Officer, having Brevet Rank 
superior to his Regimental Commission, has ac- 
cepted Promotion upon Half-pay, according to 
the General Order of the 25th Aprii 1826. 

To be Lieutenant Colonel of I: nfantry- 
Bt. Lt.-Col. Kelly, from 85 F. 25 Nov. 1828 


The undermentioned Lieutenants, actually serving 
u, Full-Pay in Regiments of the Line, whose 
ommissions are dated in or previous to the year 
1811, have accepted qremation upon 4 ay, 
= fam to the General Order of the 27th Dec. 


To be Captains of Infantry. 
Lt. Pegus, from 88 F. 21 Nov. 1828. 
—— Foaker, from 10 F. do. 


— Neilly, from 40 F. do. 
—— Boardman, from 31 F. 25 do. 
— Kerr, from 47 F. do. 


Exchanges. 
Lt.-Col. Lord G. W. Russell, 8 Dr. rec. diff. with 
Lt. Col. Hon. G. B. Molyneux, h. p. 
——— Parke, 22 F. with Lt. Col. Falconar, h. p. 
— Dick, 42 F. with Lt. Col. Hon. Sir C. 
Gordon, h. p. 
——— Walker, 59 F. with Lt. Col. Fuller, h. p. 
Maj. Lowrie, 69 F. rec, diff. with Maj. Lord E. 


ay h. p. 

— Bayly, 98 F. with Bt. Lt. Col. Wade, h. p. 

o- = erland, 95 F. with Capt. Banner, h. p. 
2 re 

Portman, 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. W. 
Moore, h. p. 

—— Shafto, 12 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Prideaux, 


h. p. 
Murray, 53 F. rec. diff. with Capt. H. S. 
ewes h. p. 
bos ane . irwan, 66 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Rum- 
ey, h. p. 
~ Macquarie, 93 F. with Bt. Maj. Noleken, 














h. p. 

Lieut, Glanville, 8 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. Hon. 
H. B. Grey, h. p. 71 F. 

Long, 37 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Hon. C. 
S. Clements, h. p. 

—— Fletcher, 58 F. with Lieut. Hutton, h. p. 


6W.LR. 

—— Graham, 80 F. with Lieut. Broadhead, h. 
p. R. Afr. Corps. 

—— O'Neill, 64 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Fitz- 
Gerald, h. p. 
TF. oreux, 84 F. with Lieut. Shore, h. p. 


—— Aird, 92 F. with Lieut. M‘Murdo, h. p. R. 
Afr. Corps. 

Ens. De Daubrawa, 65 F. with Ens. Burslem, h. p. 

—— Innes, 1 fF. with 2d Lieut. Denhame, h, p. 
Bourbon R. 

-— Lewin, 34 F. with Ens. Arnold, h. p. 

— King, 86 F. with Ens. Phibbs, h. p. 

a Fisk, 17 Dr. with Capt. Chandler, h. p. 

natt. 








Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut.-General. 
R. Lethbridge. 
Major-Generals. 
G. D. Robertson. 


Baynes. 
Lieut.-Colonels. 
Walsh, R. Art. 
Williamson, 92 F. 
Morrison, R. Art. 
Wardrop, 81 F. 


Sealey, h. p. 8 F. 
Bo 


Major. 
Captains. 


Mills, 55 F. 
Bristow, 66 F. 
Glover, 69 F. 
m, 69 F. 
ymond, 73 F. 
Clarke, h. p. R. Art. 

Cornets, Ensigns, and 2d Lieuts. 
Hickman, 6 Dr. 
J. Cassidy, 16 F. 
Worthington, 8 F. 
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[ Feb, 


Gamble, 32 F. 
Sergeant, 60 F. 
Iremonger, 60 F. 
= M. 4 t - 
pargo, 1. R. 

. Medical Dep. 
Assist. Surg. Gisborne, 42 F, 
Staff Assist. Surg. Hunter. 
Hosp. Assist. J. H. Brooks. 


Appointment Cancelled. 
Lt. Mason, 31 F. 


Deaths. 


General. 
Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart. Lt. Gov. of Carrick- 
fergus, Loton Park, Salop 13 Nov. 1828. 
Lieutenant-Colonels. 
M‘Laine, 77 F. 
Lumley, R. African Col. Corps, Sierra Leone, 
2 Aug. 1528. 
Coghlan, Lt. Gov. of Chester 
Fraser, R. Art. Ceylon 50 June, 1828, 
Hobbs, R. Eng. Svotland 28 Oct. 
Baron Grubin, late 1 Huss.Germ. Leg. Dupholy, 
Hanover 13 do. 
Debbieg, Fort Maj. of Dartmouth, h.p. 5 Gar. Bn. 
Maj 


ajors. 

Dely, 38 F. Bengal. 

Haddock, 97 F. Ceylon 

C. Stewart, late of Roy. Mar. London Nov. 1828. 

Captains. 

Tathwell, R. Horse Gds. Whitburn, Sunderland 
20 Nov. 1828. 

Shewell, 3 Dr. Gds. Edinburgh 27 Oct. 

Sir C. H. Farrington, Bart. 51 F. Jenypanney, 


Bengal 26 Mareh. 
Higginson, late 2? R. Vet. Bn. 
Smith, do. Bridlington Quay 15 Oct. 


Blake, h. p. 24 F. 
Evans, h. p. 87 F. 20 Oct. 1828. 
Browne, h. p. 89 F. Hackney 27 do. 
Barry, h. p. African Corps, Kingstown, = 

Vov. 
Gray, h. p. The King’s American R) 12 Feb. 
Lloyd, > 3 Prov. Ba. of Militia - 30 June. 
Hodgson, E. India Company's Serv. recruiting at 

Liverpool. 


24 Dee. 1827. 


Lieutenants. 

Taylor, 38 F. Hereford Nov. 1828. 
nee A 54 F. Cawnpore 12 May. 
Marley, 59 F. 
Munro, Adjutant to 90 F. Zante 3 Aug. 
W. Dolphin, 1 Bat. Rifle Brigade 
Edridge, Roy. Eng. Worcester 6 Nov. 
Pillichody, h. p. 12 Dr. 16 Aug. 
Harpur, h. p. 15 Dr. Jamaica 16 April. 
Gordon, do. 26 Oct. 
Rycroft, h. p. 21 Dr. Lancashire 10 do. 
Tatlow, h. p. 6 F. Drumrom, Cavan 4 July. 
Sherriff, h. p. 10 F. 2 Nov. 
M‘Calman, h, p. 26 F. May 1826. 

ett, h. p. 28 F. 4 Nov. 1528. 
Metcalfe, h. p. 52? F. Guernsey 5 Oct. 
Tipson, h. p. 48 F. 3 March. 


Galway, h. p. 56 F. 
Maclean, h. p. 59 F. 10 Oct. 1828. 
Ashley, h. p. 96 F. Havre, France 19 July. 
Sir W. A. Browne, Bart. h. p. 101 F. 

50 April, 1827. 
Bosse, h. p. Germ. Leg. Gielde, Hanover 

18 Sept. 1828. 
Cornets, 2d Lieutenants, and Ensigns. 

Moilliet, 13 Dr. Pondicherry 1 May, 1828. 
Bruce, 3 F. Gds. 


18 Nov. 1827. 


C. Steuart, 42 F. Gibraltar 3 Nov. 
J. S. Clarke, h. p. Unatt. 

F. D. de Daubrawa, do. London Noy. 1828. 
Storrs, late 1 Roy. Vet. Bn. Bedford 7 July. 
Ellis, late 5 Roy, Vet. Bn. 6 do. 
Barlow, h. p. 106 F. 12 Jan. 


Quarter-Masters. 
Latchford, R. Horse Gds. 
Latham, h. p. 2 Life Gds. 
Goodland, h. p. 19 Dr. 
Kiens, h. p. 60 F. Annapolis 


26 Sept. 1828. 
12 Nov. 
29 Aug. 


Medical Dep. 
Dr Brown, Inspector of Hospitals, Madras 
2 July, 1828. 
—- Hennen, do. Gibraltar 
Staff Surg. Rice 


16 Oct. 
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Surg. Ruxton, h. p. 944 Dr. Tunbridge Wells Mesiter, Roy. Art. Woolwich 15 Nov, 1828. 
As. Surg. Horne, h. wt Seen Meler Auchiath, de teateee at On 
jurg- Horne, h, p. 53 ay. ajor I Gen. ee. 
Lloyd, h. e. abr , Hastings 9 Nov. Nutt, h. p. District Paymaster 
Hatchman, Gibraltar 15 Oct. 
December. 
1 Life Gds. Cor. and Sub-Lt. Sir E. Blackett, Bt. 57 Lt. —— Capt. mh. vice 
Lt. by purch. vice Bayard, ” ret. M‘Do 1, ret. 7 ", $ Dec 1828. 
21 Nov. 1828 Ens. conn Lt. do. 
S. Parry, Cor. and Sub-Lt. do. W. Tranter, Ens. do. 
2 Lt, Letay: = M.. —— a po. 4 Staff As. Surg. oy ay as p As. 
a » Tet. u Surg. vice Hennen, R. \ jum. 
Cor. and Sub-Lt- Sir J: Ogilvy, Be LE, gb 3 18 do. 
do. 6) Mgj. Hon. H. A. F. Ellis, Lt. by purch. 
W. T. Squire, Cor. and Sub-Lt. do. vice Fitz Gerald, ret. do. 
R. H. Gds. Lt. Das — Capt. by purch. vice Capt. Leslie, Ln 9 . do. 
Boates, Nov. Lt. Nesbitt, Capt. do. 
Cor. Lord Cc. Wellesley, Lt. do. 62 Capt. Fairfield. from 3 F. Gds. , 
Comey 1 ut, Qua. Mast do. illiess, exch. adil di 
r mme' ua. Mast. vice 63 Capt. Dumas, from apt . diff. 
Lachford, dead : 25 Sept. wes Lord W. Paulet, 21 a 


i Dr. Capt. W. M. Owen, from h. p. Capt. 

vice Webb, exch. rec. diff. 18 Dec. 

9 Assist. Surg. Breslin, from 63 F. Assist. 
Surg. vice Brooke, res. 27 Se 

Gren. Gds. Ens. and Lt. Bagot, Lt. and -* by 

urch. vice Batty, prom. 

on. A. F. Foley, Ens. and “tL . 

R. Wag. Tr C Capt. Head, from 98 F. Maj. by 

purch. vice D Arley, ret. 23 Dec. 

3 F. Gds. Ens. and Lt. Hood, Lt. and Capt. by 

urch. vice Goosip, ret. 27 Nov. 

‘on. A. Liddell, Ens. and Lt. do. 

Capt. Gilliess, from 62 F. Lt. ne ——_ 

vice Fairfield, exch. 8 Dec. 


2F. Ens. Dickson, Lt. by purch. Ken- 
nedy, prom. > 

T. Sealy, Ens. 
6 at ny Ottey, from Ceyl. Regt. og 


Johnson, superseded 11 Dee. 
7 Lt. Hon. S.1 Hay, Adj. vice Orr, res. aa. only 





0 Nov. 
10 H. St J. rae Ens. by m. . vice 
White, re do. 
12 Ens. England, Lt. vice ——— = _ 
18 D 
13 Capt. Hare, —~ h. Ee Capt. vice Wa 
terman, exch. rec. 
21 Capt. Lord W. Paulet, from 63 . 
apt. vice Yeoman, h. p. rec. = 
ec. 
22 Staff As. 7 4 Grant, As. Surg ~ 
n Tighe, 75 | 75 F. u 
—e. [. D.As.S 
vice Poole, S one 
34 Ens. Horne, Lt. by purch. vice Hunter, 
7 96 F. 27 Nov. 
C. S. Eustace, En do. 
Capt. Hon. H. S. ain; Maj. 1 purch. 
vice Broderick, ret. 8 Dec. 
Lt. Hooke, Capt. do. 
Newcomen, Lt. do. 
John Fordyce, Gent. to be Ensign do. 
36 Ens. are Lt. by purch. “as — 
son, re’ 3 Nov. 
H, Ke ple, Ens do. 
37 Lt. Cobbold, from h. p. 10 Dr. Lt. vice 
Hamilton, exch. rec. diff. 18 Dec. 
42 Assist. Surg. Maguire, from h. p. 57 F. 
Assist. Surg. vice Lorimer, sx 
44 Maj. Macdowall, from h. p. Maj. pay. 
ait vice Burney, 7 » : do. 
47 51 Ens. Alcock, from 24 F. Lt “4 
purch. vice Wyly, ret. 11 Dee. 
51 1 Meewaing, » Capt. vice Woodward, 
Ens. Parker, Lt. do. 
G. H. J. Leigh. Ens. do. 
55 Capt. Hunter, fon 96 F. Capt. vice 
eacock, h. P Tee. diff. do. 
56 = t. by purch. vice —_ 


J. Wigs, Gent. Ens. by puch, vice 
Keating, prom. do. 


Vor, XXV. 





Lt. Cart, from h. o -y F. in Mast, 


vice Dukes, h. p. 84 F. 11 do. 
Assist. Surg. Daly, from h. p. 2 F. 
Assist. Surg. vice Breslin, 9 Dr. do. 
66 Lt. Beckham, from h. p. 61 F. Lt. vice 
Wardell, Paym. 95 F. 18 do. 
67 Lt. Grant, Capt. by purch. bees —_— 
erill, ret. 
Ens. James, Lt. "- 
C. C. Davie, Ens. do. 
72 —Craven, Capt. by purch. vice De 
Montmorency, ret. 18 do. 
Ens. Trapand, Lt. do. 
T. Todd, Ens. do. 
73 Ens. Harvey, Lt. vice Williamson, 
dead 24 Nov. 
= Daly, Lt. by purch. vice Soymemte 
prom. 5 do. 
Hosp. As. Vowell, As. Surg. “a Fra- 
ser, dead 18 Dec. 
75 = Burney, from 44 F. Maj. vice 
ruce, h. p. rec. diff. 27 Nov. 
Ens. ae. rom h. p. Ens. vice — 
ron 
Assist. Surg. Tighe, from 22 F. Aedet 
Surg. vice Grattan, 65 F. do. 
77 Lt. Col. Bradshaw, from h. p. Lt. Fe 
vice Maclaine, dead 
79 Ens, omg from 75 F. eer os 
Mackenzie, h. p. 27 do. 
84 C. Macartney, Ens. by purch. vice Ing- 
ram, 
90 R. Alison, Ens. vice Straton, — 
93 Lt. Wardell, from 66 F. poy. = 
Macdonahi, 23 F, do. 
94 Capt. Munro, Maj. by purch. En St 
lair, = 9 do. 
Lt. Ran — ~_— do. 
Ens. Pi — do. 
95 Ti, mematens, Capt. © purch, in 
t. Saun ~3 apt. by vice 
Gibbons, re’ 8 do. 


Ens. Hon. C. R. St John, Lt _~ 
T. F. Sandeman, Ens. 
96 Lt. Hunter, from 34 F. Capt. by pure. 
Cay Ceiba hed, frome bps Ca nny 
t.Cumberland, from 5 t. 
Gift vice Hunter, 55 F. non 4 Dee. 


97 Staff Assist. Surg. Topham, hate. 
Surg. vice Austin, prom. 18 Dec. 

98 Capt. a, from h. p. Capt. yo 
Head ag. Train 23 


Assist. ae peck, from h. p. 59 Fr. 
Assist. Surg. vice Lawder, 591 & 


Dec. 

99 ™_ Da 4 Adj. vice M‘Kenzie, - 
R. Staff Corps my Horton, Capt. vice Du Vernet, 
dead “a 27 Nov. 


ea, Lt. Parsons, Ist Lt. tice Harris, 
dead 26 di 


O- 
———= Adams, 1-t Lt. vice = 
2iL 


27 de. 
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2W.1.R. om. » ReGenigs from h. ? Capt. vice 
Dec.-1828 

Ceyl. Regt. Re Lisle, ' od Lt. by purch. vice 4 
1. Dee, 

Ceyl. Regt. Lt. Burleigh, from h. p. late 2 Ceyl. 
egt. Lt. vice Fenwick, prom. Su do. 

R. Malta Fene. Capt. Elliot, from Ret. List, Capt. 
with temporary rank, vice Bonello, 

dead 24 Oct. 


Ordnance Department. 
Royal Art. Capt. and Bt. Maj. Campbell, Lt. Col. 
vice Fraser, dead 25 Nov. 
2a Capt. Gray, Capt. do. 
Capt. Schalch, from Unatt. h. p. = 


t. 
Cope chia Bt. Maj. Turner, * Lol 
vice Morrison, ret. 5 do. 
2d Capt. Fogo, Capt. do. 
Capt. Armstrong, from Unatt. h. p. 2 
Capt. do. 
Cookson, from Unatt. h. P: 2a 
Capt. vice Ord, dead 5 Dee 
Capt. and Bt. Maj. Cleavland, Lt. Col. 
vice St Clair, ret. 9 do. 
2d Capt. Hon. W. Arbuthnot, Cai 


0. 
Ist Lt. Rich, 2d Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Mitchell, 1st Lt. 


do. 

Hospital Staff. 
Dr Alex. Broadfoot, from h. p. Dep. 
Insp. of Hosp. vicc Hennen, dead 
5 Nov. 1828 





Garrisons. 
Gen. G. Moncrieff, Gov. of Carrickfer- 
gus, vice Gen. Sir B. Leighton, dead, 
20 Nov. 1828 
Capt. Kelly of 60 F. Fort Maj. at Dart- 
mouth 


Unattached. 

To be Lieutenant-Colonels of Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. Clarke, from 77 F. 50 Dec. 1828 
Capt. Batty, from Gren. Gds. do. 

Bt. Lt.-Col. St Clair, from 94 F. 
9 Dec. 1828 

To be Captains of Infantry by purchase. 

Lt. Kennedy, from 2 F. 27 Nov. 1828 
Lt. Sugden, from 15 Dr. 23 Dec. 


The undermentioned Lieutenants, actually ser- 
ving upon Fuk-Pay in Regiments of the Line, 
whose Commissions are daied in or previous to 
the year 1811, have accepted promotion upon 
Haif-Pay, according to the General Order of 
the 27th Dec. 1826. 


To be Captains of Infantry. 
Lt. Fenwick, from Ceyl. Reg. 30 Dec. 1828 
— Biggs, from 29 F. do. 
— Bernard, from 45 F. do. 


Exchanges. 
Lt.-Col. Fitz-Clarence, Coldst. Gds. with Lt.-Col. 
Armytage, h. p- 
Maj. Hutchison, 65 F. with Maj. Stewart, 74 F. 
Capt. _— 11 F. ree. diff. with Capt. J. Robin- 
son, h. p 
Baynes, 88 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Crosbie, 





- p- 
Donncllan, 82 F. with Capt. Slater, h. p. 
Lieut. Egerton, 70 F. with Lieut. Mathew, Rifle 
Brig. 
SF conins, 4 F. with Lieut. Cameron, 89 F. 
—-— Peck, 55 F. with Lieut. Cochrane, h. p. 4 F. 








Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut.-Col. St Clair, R. Art. 

Lt. Col. Addams, Royal Art. 

—— Elliot, do. 

Maj. D’Arley, R. Wag. Tr. 

Capt. Marq. of Carmarthen, 2 Life Gds. 
Gossip, 3 F. Gds. 

Spratt, 96 F. 

—— Suasso, 2 W. I. R. 

_ a 57F. 
——.Cockerill, 67 F. 
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[ Feb. 
Lieut. Bayard, 1 Life Gds. 

Wyly, 47 F. 

Croke, 56 F. 

Ensign White, 10 F. 

Ingram, 84 F- 

Assist. Surg. Brooke, 9 Dr. 


Cancelled. 
Capt. Horton, Staff Corps 
Lt. Adams, do. 
Assist. Surg. Lorimer, 42 F. 








Superseded. 
Assist. Surg. Parke, M. D. 235 F 


Dismissed, 
Paymaster Sherlock, 87 F. 


Deaths. 

General Dowdeswell, late of 60 F. 
Liecut.-Gen. Strickland, late R. Mar. 
Maj.-Gen. Sir G, A. Madden, Kt. Portsmoutit 

Dec. 1828 
Lieut.-Col. Payne, R. Art. Gibraltar 4 Dec. 
Major Ord, Adj. R. Art. Woolwich do. 
Horsley, h. p. 60 F. 9 Sept. 
Capt. Byron, 16 Dr. Meerut, Bengal 14 July 
—— Hemming, 44 F. Ghazeepore, Bengal 

7 June 

—— Mainwaring, 47 F. Berhampore, Bengal 


7 April 
—— Woodward, 51 F. 
Bonello, R. Malta Fence. Malta 23 Oct. 
—— J.C. Mackay, late 9 Vet. Bn. 4 Dec. 
—— William Grant, h. p. 3 F. Gds. 8 July 1827 
Hair, h. p.2F. Camden Town 


22 Oct. 1828 
Walley, h. p. 14 F. 28 July 1827 























Jones, h. p. 21 F.' 25 Nov. 
Humphrey, h. p.45 F. _—_Lifford, Ireland 
6 Nov. 1828 
——— Palmer, h. p. 129 F. 15 Dee. 1823 

Rawlinson, h. p. R. Art. a 
Dec. 1828 

—— Duncan Campbell, h. p. R. son 

17 Sept. 1827 


12 Oet. 1828 
27 June 127 
25 Feb. 1828 


——— Bristow, h. p. 
Ewart, h. p. 
Baird, h. p. 





























Thompson, h. p. Aug. 

Lieut. Forsteen, 12 F. Gibraltar 28 Nov. 
Williamson, 75 F. do. 11 do. 
Harris, R. Staff Corps 

—— Williams, R. Mar. 28 Aug, 
Faden, do. 9 Sept. 
Clapperton, do. 23 Mar. 
Caldwell, do. 

——- Jessop, do. 35 Jan. 
Salmon, Adj. R. ~ a 5 Oct. 

—— Williams, h. p. R. 28 Aug. 


—— J. Smith, ret. full fen ‘Royal sr and 

Miners 0 Oct. 
Hannam, h. p. 7 F. 11 Nov, 
Forde, h. p. 9 F. 24 May 1828 
Kelly. h. p. 23 F. 24 June 1824 
——- Minster, h. p. 24 F. 21 Nov. 1828 
Stewart, h. p. 25 F. 19 Sept. 1825 
——- Brooks, h. p. 54 F. 29 Sept. 1825 
Brown, h. p. 60 F. 17 June 1827 
—— Shipley, h. p. €6 F. 12 Jan, 1822 
Evans, h. p. 75 F. 6 Feb. 
Carnie, h. p. 98 F. Guersney 11 Nov. 1823 
De Pons, h, p. 3 Ceylon Regt. Sept. 22 
De Wedell, h. p. Bruns. Cav. 

Cornets. 2d Lieutenants, and Ensigns. 
Roche, 3 F. Dinapore, Bengal 21 June 1828 





























Werge, 17 F. Gibraltar 16 Nov. 
Nash, 27 F. St Vincent Nov. 
White, 47 F. Berahmpore, Bengal 2 Apr. 
Appleton, R. Mar. 5 July 
Butler, h. p. R. Mar. 20 Mar. 
Lock, do. 4 Oct. 
O’Bierne, do. 19 July 
Mortimer, late of R. Mar. Nov. 1827 


Chambers, h. p. 21 Dr, Sierra Leone = Aug. 1828 
Coxe, h. te 24 Dr. 18 Oct. 1827 
Sir F. J. — Bi.h.p.4F, 10 Nov, 1828 
Lutton, bh. p. 32 F. 























1229.7] Appointments, 
Kerr, h. p. 5 Lrish ~~: 6 Aug.1821- 
De Quttevell, h. p. Independentsi 30 July 1822 
Macauley, h. p. Newf, Fene. Bath, Upper Canada 
7 Aug. 1828 
Paymaster Askew, h. p. Recruit. District. 

urns, h. p. Queen’s Rangers, Moffat 
27. Sept. 
Quarter-Master Goodland, h. p. 19 Dr. — 
2 Nov. 

Henderson, h..p. Caithness Fene. 
27 Aug. 


—_—— 
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Dep. Com. Gen. Eschauzier, h. p. Gibraliar 


22 Nov. 1828 
As. Com. Gen. Baker, h. p. Ireland 11 May 
Dep. As. Com. Gen. Barrow, h. p. 
Dep. Insp. Dunkin, h. p. Staff Surg. 27 Nov. 
3 





Dep. Purv. C. J. Fisher, h. p. Mar. 
Surg. Fraser, h. p. 75 F. Cork, Se) 
As. Surg. Thomson, 58 F. Cawnpore, Bengal 

; 6 June 

—— Fraser, 75 F. Gibraltar 20 Nov. 

Hosp. As. Walsh, h. p. London 11 Sept. 





ALPHABETICAL List oF ENGLIsH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 22d 
of November, and the 23d of December, 1828, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Andrews, D. Cranbourn>-street, straw-hat manu- 
facturer. 
Audsley, W. Hell-Hole-Gill, worsted-spinner. 
Arthur, J. H. Garlick-Hill, stationer. 
Alexander, H. Salford, common brewer. 
Appleton, T. White Horse-court, High Street, 
Southwark, hop-merchant. 
Bedford, T. Goswell-street, carpenter. 
Blackburn, J. Coleman-street, auctioneer. 
Brown, J. Greenwich, currier. 
Barber, W. Gray’s-Inn-lane, grocer. 
Beaumont, J. and A. Kirkheaton, manufacturers 
of fancy goods. 
Brown, J. B. Bulley, Gloucester, trader. 
Brunker, J. Westbury, clothier. 
Brown, J. Manchester, cotton-dealer. 
Banks, W. Wood-street, lace-manufacturer. 
Bullock, J. Strand, printseller. 
Breughton, fF. Great Russel-street, chemist. 
Becket, J. and I. jun. Bilston, grocers. 
Bolton, G. and J. and J. Wigan, brass-founders. 
Blackburn, R. Cleckheaton, printer. 
Clarckson, A. Arbor-terrace, Commercial-road, 
ship-owner. 
Christian, T. Crown-street, Finsbury-square, 
woollen-draper. 
Cohen, A. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, merchant. 
Cooper, J. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 
Clark, A. St Mary-at-hill, coal-factor. 
Cafe, D. S. Beaumont-street, grocer. 
Crompton, J. Rushcroft, fustian-manufacturer. 
Clark, J. Kensington Gravel Pits, victualler. 
Corser, G., G. Naylor, and J. Hassall, White- 
church, bankers. 
Cockin, G. Sheepridge, fancy-manufacturer. 
Dodson, H. Red-lion-street, Southwark, hop- 
factor. 
Dunnett, J. Cheapside, toyman. 
Dodgson, W. F. Leeds, victualler. 
Davis, D. Friday-street, cotton-factor. 
D'’Oyley, J. Oxford-street, draper. 
Dodgson, R. Preston, inn-keeper. 
Dickenson, J. Almondbury, fancy cloth-manu- 
facturer. 
Embleton, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, tanner. 
Elliot, Mary, Bawtry, bookseller. ’ 
Ellis, T. Sidney Street, Commercial Road, vic- 
tualler, ; 
Fry, W. and J. and J. Chapman, St Mildred’s 
Court, bankers. 
Farrer, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Fisher, J. H. Exeter, carver and gilder. 
Fulwood, W. Birmingham, victualler,. 
Fozard, J. Conduit-street, mercer. 
Golding, W. Lyncombe, Somerset, dealer. 
Goodhugh, R. Glasshouse-street, fishmonger. 
Gee, J. A. Salisbury-street, money-scrivener. 
Graham, W. Leeds, draper. 
Gibbs, E. Theobald’s-road, corn-chandler. 
Hirst, H. sen. Northallerton. 
Horneyman, H. A. Threadneedle-street, tobacco- 
nist. 
Hudson, R. Norwieh, stationer. 
Hargreaves, G. Liverpool, tailor. 
Hirschfield, F. Z. Billiter-square, merchant. 
Head, J. Egremont, paper-manufacturer. 
Hebron, R. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 
Hiatt, D. Camberwell, scrivener. 
Harice, J. Buekingham-street, wine-broker. 
Howell, H. Bengal, merchant. 
Hatchett, G. Hampstead, coal-merchant. 
ilarper, J. Reading, draper. 
Jones, E. O. Gloucester, timber-merchant. 
Jones, J. Jun. Aston juxta, Birmingham, gun- 


maker, 
Jacob, J, Trevethen, victualler. 


James, D. Minories, woollen-draper. 
Kennington, J. Sheffield, mason. 
Kirby, W. Francis-street, music-dealer. 
Knight, C. Worthing, victualler. 
Kaye, W. Almondbury, faney-eloth-manufacturer 
Kirkman, H. R. St Paul’s Church-yard, silk- 
warehouseman. 
Lavers, J. Buckfastleigh, worsted spinner. 
Lowick, W. Moulton, butcher. 
Luntley, P. J. and T. Milnes, Broad-street-hill, 
druggists. 
Linsdell, W. Tower Royal, umbrella-manufac- 
turer. 
Mason, G. Cheedle, horse-dealer. 
Morris, T. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. 
Manning, T. B. Lamb's Conduit-strect, money- 
serivener. 
Munton, T. Staines, linen-draper. 
Marsden, J. Halifax, coach-proprietor. 
Mason, G. Pershore, horse-dealer. 
Mellor, E. Linthwaite, clothier. 
Mealing, W. High Wycombe, upholsterer. 
Moore, J. Camden Town, builder. 
Nightingale, H. Queen’s-row, Pimlico, bookseller. 
Norton, G. Radcliffe-highway, cheesemonger. 
Norton, W. and F. Jackson, Cateatcn-street, 
warehouseman. 
Norton, W. Clayton, fancy-woollen manufac- 
turer. 
Newsome, S. Batley, woollen-manufacturer. 
Nichoils, W. H. Birmingham, victualler. 
Oakes, J.and R. Thomas, Carnarvon, grocets. 
Oldershaw, H. Union-place, wine-merchant, 
Peake, H. S. Rosemary-lane, victualler, 
Paten, R. Paddington, slate-merchant. 
Pillin, J. Talbot-inn-ygrd, High-street, South- 
wark, hop-merchant. 
Pagett, F. West Smithfield, publican. 
Pringle, E. North Shields, wine-merch2»*, 
Pocock, J. W. Huntingdon, builder. 
Rowe, R. Whittlebury-street, builder. 
Robinson, C. Stone, wine-merchant. 
Rider, T. Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton-spinner. 
Robinson, J. and J. Kitching, Sheffieid, Britannia 
metal-manufacturers 
Smith, J. Brighton, maker of sweets. 
Sandeman, A. M. Fleet-street, wine-merchant, 
Smith, N. Withington, miller. 
Smith, T. R. Wigmore-street, linen-draper. 
Smith, J. Cheltenham, tailor. 
Shelley, J. Hanley, spunge-dealer. 
Stobbs, H. J. Newgate-street, warehouseman. 
Seymour, E. Gerrard-street, dial-maker. 
Steveas, M. H. James’s Place, Lambeth. 
Stevens, J. Kennington Common, bricklayer. 
Smith, W. E. Rotherhithe, boat-builder, 
Serbutt, J. Battersea, victualler. 
Turfrey, J. and J. Osborne, Hackney-road, cabi- 
net-makers. 
Thomas, S. Leeds, victualler. 
Turner, W. Great George-street, Bermondsey, 
builder. 
Tucker, T. Sheldon, ship-builder. 
Tombs, J. Kempsford, cattle-dealer. 
— R. Union-street, Old Artillery Ground, 
tailor. 
Williams, L. Grove Cottage, Holloway, merchant. 
Williams, E. Liverpool, builder. 
Wanklin, J. and B. Cheltenham, plasterers. 
Willis, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, builder. 
Wainwright, J. Sheffield, button-mouid-manufac- 
turer. 
Wood, T. Shepton Maitlet, victualler. 
Wyatt, T.St Paul’s Churchyard, warehouscman, 
White, J. Wakefield, carpenter. 
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ALPHABETICAL LisT oF ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist 
of November, and 3lst December, 1828, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Adam, James, writer to the signet, Edin! 

Anderson, E , some time accountant, 
after one of the joint cashiers, of the Fife Bank- 
ing Company; banker, linen-merchant, and 
corn dealer, now residing in America or else- 
where abroad. i 

Blaikie, Thomas, grocer, High Street, Edinburgh. 

Brown, William, brewer, Galashiels. 

Chisholm, James, and Co. merchants, Glasgow. 

a _Margaret, merchant, Longside, Aber- 

een: fe 

Cochran, John, and Co. cotton-yarn merchants, 
Glasgow. 

Dickson, R. and R. architects, builders, and brick 
manufacturers, neg and Portobello. 

Fleming, Robert, distiller, Luggieside, near Kirk- 
intulloch. 

Fortune, Charles, baker, in Edinburgh. 

Fraser, James Bristow, writer and broker in Edin- 


burgh. 
Gillespie, John, grocer, lately in Airdrie, now in 
Hutchesontown, Glasgow. ’ , 


Guthrie, James, & Son, merchants in Glasgow. 
Leith, Alexander, eoach-proprietor and trader, 


jlasgow. 
Macadam and Mackinlay, merchants in Glas 


gow. 

Mackinlay, Robert , merchant in Edinburgh. 

ee ge John, Flesher, Edinburgh. 

Reid, William, and Son, booksellers and stationers 
in Gla: gow. 

Robertson, Joan and Archibald, timber mer- 
chants, and builders in Glasgow. 

Scott, William, jun. wholesale fruit merchant in 
Edinburgh. 

Shepherd, Robert, wright and builder, Cupar- 
Angus. 


Stewart, James, grazier and cattle dealer at Loak. 
Sharpe, William and John, merchants in Glas- 


gow. 

Russell, William, grocer, How Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Tod, James, merchant in Glasgow. 

Watson and Lennox, merchants, Glasgow. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


May 1828. At Poonah, in the East Indies, the 
Lady of James Brydon, M.D. of the Bombay Me- 
dical Establishment, of a daughter. 

Aug. 10. At Port Louis, Mauritius, the Lady of 
the Hon. Lieut.-General Sir Charles Colville, of a 
daughter. 

Sept. 7. At Car de Columbia, the Lady 
of Robert Haldane, . of a daughter, 

11. At Hampden Manse, Jamaica, Mrs Blyth, 
wife of the Rev. Geo. Blyth, of adaughter. _ 

Oct. 26. At Keithock, the Lady of Alex. Cruick- 
shank, Esq. of Keithock, of a daughter. 

— Mrs i! pe of Mylnefield, of a son. 

30. At Westhouses, Mrs Williamson, of a 
daughter. 

Nov. 1. At No. 18, Abercromby Place, Mrs 
Hunter, of a daughter. 

2. At Aberdour House, Fifeshire, Mrs Robert 
inte, of a son. 

4. The Lady of Henry Hyndman, Esq. No. 22, 
Fludyer Street, Westminster, of a fa. 

5. At No. 2, Buccleuch Place, Mrs Carphin, of 


a son. 
6. At Coates Crescent, the Lady of Thomas 


Murray Allan, - of a son. 
— Mrs R. Paul, 15, Lynedoch Place, of a 
daughter 


8. Mrs Bowie, No. 5, Albyn Place, of a son. 
9. The Lady of Robert Stuart, Esq. of Annat, 


of a son. 

10. At Clifton, Lady Stuart, of a son. 

12. Athis house, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lon- 
don, the Lady of the Hon. Thomas ine, of a 


sen. 

15. Mrs Johnston of Sands, of a son. 

— At Hythe, in Kent, the Lady of the Right 
Hon. Lord Greenock, of a son and heir, 

— At No. 8, Moray Place, Mrs George 
Wauchope, of a son. 

16. At 13, York Place, Mrs Barker, of a son. 

19. At Parkhall, the Lady of William Gordon 
Cuming Skene, Esq. of Pitlurg and Dyce, of a 


son. 
20. At No. 58, George Square, Mrs Leburn, of 
a daughter. : 
21. At Vellore, Mrs Pearson of Myrecairnie, 


of a son. se 

— At Glorat House, Mrs Captain Stirling, of a 
a daughter. ’ 

23. At her father’s house, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of Murdoch Maclaine, Esq. of Lochbuy, of a son. 

24. At No. 4, Albany Street, Mrs Crooks, af a 
daughter. ' 

— At Cargen, the Lady of William Stothert, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of John Shaw 
Stewart, Esq. of a son. 


24. At Jedburgh, Mrs Robertson, ofa son, still- 


rm. 
27. At Brighton Place, Portobello, Mrs M. 
Stenhouse, of a daughter. 
— At68, Queen Street, Mrs J. W. Brougham, 
of a son. 
_ == At Pitrichie House, Mrs Mackenzie, Pit- 
richie, of a daughter. 
28. At Omaugh, Ireland, the Lady of ‘Thomas 
Shedden, + 3 91st Regiment, of a son. 
_— At Edinburgh, Mrs Burn Murdoch of Gar- 
tincaber, of a son. 
29. At Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs Combe, of 
a daughter. 
30. At Daichasnie, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. 
M‘Donald, 92d Regiment, of a daughter. 
— At No. 6, James’ Court, Mrs Edward Li- 
vingstone, of a daughter. 
— Mrs Day, No. 10, South College Street, of a 


son. 

Dec. 1. At Invermoriston, Mrs Grant, of Glen- 
moriston and Moy, of a son. 

— At St Anthony’s Place, Leith, Mrs William 
"— of a son. 

_ The Lady of Capt. William Childers, 42d 

Regiment, of a son. 

5. At Trinity, the Lady of R. A. Waugh, of a 
daughter. 

4. At London, the Countess of Kinnoull, of a 
daughter. 

5. At No. 23, Fettes Row, Mrs Shand, of a 
daughter. 

8. At Knokespock, Mrs Gordon, of a daughter. 

10. At No. 3. George Street, Mrs Forbes Leith, 
of Whitehaugh, of a son. 

12. At Relugas, Lady Dick Lauder, of a daugh- 


r. 
13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Henry Westmacott, of 
a daughter. 


14. At Craigside, Mrs Robert Alexander, of a 


son. 
¥ 15. At No. 17, Royal Circus, Mrs Pearson, of a 
on. 

16, At Kemnay House, Mrs Burnett, of a son. 
=< At Cockenzie, Mrs H. F. Cadell, of a daugh- 

r, 
— At Nicolson Street, Mrs Dr Fairbairn, of 
a daughter. 

— At West Minto Street, Newington, Mrs 
Gordon‘of Evie, of a son. 

18: At No.1, Wharton Place, the Lady of Dr 
Greville, of a son. 

19. At Lasswade, Mrs William Tod, junior, of a 
daughter. 

— In Hamilton Place, London, the Countess 
Gower, of a son and heir. 

— At the Duke of Beaufort’s, Badminton, 
Lady Georgiana Granville Ryder, of a son, 
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19. At Kirkaldy, Mrs D. Landale, of two daugh- 


ters. 
21. At London, the Right Hon, Lady Amelia 
Sophia Boyce, of a daughter. 

— At re = Mrs Spears, of a son. 

22. At London, the Lady of Sir George Clerk, 
Bart. M. P. of a son. 

— At No. 39, London Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
A. Scott, of a son. 

— At Airhouse, Mrs Somerville, of a son. 

— At Beaufort Castle, the Hon. Mrs Fraser of 
Lovat, of a son and heir. 

— At Gattonside House, Roxburghshire, the 
Lady of George Lyon, Esq. of Kirkmichael, of a 

mn. 


50) 

23. At the manse of Torphichen, Mrs Scott, of 
a daughter. 

28. At Lathallan, the Lady of John Small, 
Esq. of a son. 

— At the Presidency of Madras, the Lady of 
Capt. Campbell, 53d regiment Native Infantry, 
ofa daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


March 19, 1828. At Colombo, Ceylon, William 
Austin, Esq. surgeon, 97th regiment, to Miss 
Morris, daughter of Major Morris, late of the 
97th regiment, 

July 7. At Nega) , Thomas Prendergast, 
pan 9 1. S. second son of Lieut.-Col. Prendergast, 
Mi Auditor-General, Madras, to Caroline 
Lucy, daughter of the late Martin Dalrym- 
ple, Esq. of Cleland, Lanarkshire. 

. At Madras, Sir James Home, Bart. of 
Blackadder, to Anna, eldest daughter of the late 
Andrew woe Esq. of Drumpellier. 

Oct. 19, At the old Church, Halifax, Capt. M: 

ackay Sutherland, 95d Highlanders, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the late John Walker, 
Esq. of Crow Nest, Yorkshire. hi 

23. At No. 63, Frederick Street, Mr William 
Graham, draper, Leith, to Caroline, second daugh- 
ter of Robert Brown, Esq. architect. 

25. At Florence, the Earl of Dartmouth, to the 
Hon. Frances Barrington, second daughter of 
Viscount Barrington. 

ov. 3. At London, Charles Potter, Esq. of 
Dinting-Vale, in the county of Derby, to Grace, 
second daughter of David Gordon, Esq. Clare- 
mont Square, London. 

— Thomas Rowlands, Esq. of London, to 
Thomasine Wood, eldest daughter of Mr Lori- 
mer, Elm Row. 

4. At Woodburn, Fifeshire, Francis Balfour, 
Esq. of Fernie Castle, to Margaret Georgina, 
eldest daughter of Graham Bower, Esq. of Kin- 
caldrum. 

— At Bonnington Lodge, Allan Stewart, Cap- 
tain 3d Buffs, to Anna, daughter of the late Mat- 
thew Fortune, Esq. 

5. At Great Stanmore, Middlesex, Captain 
Franklin, Royal Navy, to Jane, second daughter 
of John Griffin, Esq. ford Place. 

6. At Munich, Yeats Brown, Esq. to the Hon. 
Steurta, fifth daughter of Lord Erskine, His Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the King of Bavaria. 

7. At Castle-Craig, Alexander Begbie, Esq. to 
Margaret Eleanor, only daughter of the late Sir 
John Gibson Carmichael of Skirling, Bart. 

— At Longfaugh House, Mr Robert Oliver, 
Turniedykes, to Margaret, daughter of the late Mr 
Harvey, Burnhouse. 

8. At AllSoul’s Church, Mary-le-bone, Charles 
Augustus, Lord Howard de Walden, to the Lady 
Lucy Cavendish Bentinck, third daughter of the 
Duke of Portland. 
os At erage 5 » H. Shaw, Esq. Eg son of 

ajor Shaw, of London, to Louisa Hope, young- 
est daughter of James M‘Neill, Esq. dosensell, 
Inspector of Hospitals, and grand-niece to the 
late Viscount Melville. : 

_ 10. At his seat in Hampshire, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Pole Tiney Long Wellesley, to Helena, third 
daughter of Col. Thomas Paterson, of Upper 
Seymour Street, Portman Square. 

— At Newington, Thomas Ogilvie, Esq. of 
Perth, to Barbara Helen, eldest daughter of Mr 
R. B. Blyth, merchant. 

14. At Catherine Rank, Mr Timothy Lane, 
merchant, Leith, to Mary Ann, youngest daughter 
of John Hutchinson, Esq. 

10 
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17. At Northwood, Robert Davis woyal 
sory of Comms ie ge, te Wig re 

wager 
Lodge, Southeniptin. 

— Here, James Fairbairn, oy ote Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of John Christopher Mul- 
ler, Esq. Dumfries. 

18. At Laurieston Place, Alexander Callender, 
Esq. nae rege gw 45th Regiment, to Jane, 
ouly daughter of Mr. George Inglis, senior, lea- 
ther factor. 

— At No. 5. Archibald Place, Mr Robert Shir- 
reff, Glasgow, to Miss Isabella ey awe Welsh. 
19. At Mains of Cargill, John Gardiner, Esq. 
———- of Carse Grange, to Elizabeth, eldest 
one ter of James Duncan, Esq. Mains of Car- 
“* At Halifax, Sout. M. Mackay Sutherland, 
93d Highlanders, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
bs late John Walker, Esq. of Crow Nest, York- 
shire. 

20. At Cotton » Alexander Robertson, 
Esq. of the College, Elgin, to Henrietta Bour- 
guine, daughter of P.‘Wemyss, a od Craighall. 

— At Hope Park Street, Leith Walk, Geor, 
Hamilton Bell, Esq. s . ar aie 

hter of William 


Wilhelmina Milborough, 
Mowbray, merchant, Lei 
21. Here, r John Ritchie, teacher of elocu- 
tion, to Mrs Mary Stuart Chapman, relict of the 
late William Ritchie, Esq. 
24. At Little Spott, Mr G. Mitchell, Hadding- 
ton, to Eliza, second daughter of the late Mr 


Brodie. 
25. John Hodgson Anderson, |.» Merchant, 
daughter of the late James 


Leith, to Margaret, 
Norie, Esq. London. 

— At Bamburgh, George Harper, Esq. of Abe 
botsford, New South Wales, to Margaret Eleanor, 
eldest daughter of the late Henry Howey, Esq. of 
Pasture Hill, Northumberland. 

27. At Edinburgh, Captain Archibald Trotter, 
eldest son of Alexander Trotter, Esq. of Dreghorn, 
to Louisa Jane, the youngest daughter of James 
c.S. S$ e, le 

26. At A oa ite Luke Pearson, of Allendale 
Town, Northumberland, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of the late John Little, Esq. of Raise House, near 
Alston, Cumberland. 

Dec. 1. At the Water of Leith, Mr Robert Cock- 
burn, to Margaret, daughter of the late Mr Tho- 
mas Burke, of the Customs. 

2. James Hope, junior, Esq. W. S., son of the 
Right Hon. Charles Hope, Lord President of the 
Court of Session, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. David Boyle, Lord Justice Clerk. 

3. At Middleton House, Col. Alex. Cumming, of 
the Bengal cavalry, to Jane, daughter of the late 
Arch. hee Mitchelson of Middleton, Esq. 

9. At inburgh, Mr Richard Brown, mer- 
chant, to Stewart, third daughter of Maurice 
Lothian, E vot Place. ‘ 

— At Stirling, lerson Angus, . surgeon, 
R.N. to Margetet, only daughter of the late 
Captain George Sutherland, 7ist Regiment. 

0. At Inverkeilor, the Rev. John Kirk, mi- 
nister of the gospel at Barry, to Christian Guthrie, 
only daughter of the Rev. Alexander Carnegie, 
minister of bed pe at Inverkeilor. 

— At Strathfield-saye Church, John Forbes, 
Esq. M.P. eldest son of Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 
M.P. to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Henry 
Lannoy Hunter, Esq. of Beech Hill, Berkshire. 

— At Edinburgh, John Barclay, Esq. Royal 
Navy, to Jane, second daughter of Harry David- 


son. Esq. 

11. At No. 29, Abercromby Place, Captain Mac- 
gregor, 78th Highlanders, to Elizabeth Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of Col. Mair, Deputy-Go- 
vernor of Fort-George. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. John Bartleman, Ben- 
gal Infantry, to Mary, only daughter of the late 
A. Macdonald, i of Laig, Inverness-shire. 

— At Riverford, Ross-shire, the Rev. Alex. 
Macdonald, minister of Polkton, to Francis Juli- 
ana, daughter of the late Dr Robertson of Pit- 
struan. 

13. At Arnage, William Allardyce, me | mer- 
chant in Abentoes, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
John Leith Ross, Esq. of Arnage. 

15. At Edinburgh, James Stewart, Esq. Royal 
Exchange, to Janet, daughter of James Young, 
Esq: St hn Street. 








‘ 
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16, At Aberdeen, James C her, 
Dunkeld, to Ann Elizabeth, third ¢aughter of the 
Very Rev. William Laurence Brown, D. D. Prin- 
Pe on of Marischal College and University, Aber- 

een. 


— At St Skirling Mains, the Rev. James Proud- 
foot, minster of Culter, to Janet, eldest daughter 
of Mr John Gibson, farmer, Skirling Mains. 

17. At Albany Street, North Leith, David Glass- 
ford, Esq. writer, Greenock, to Barbara Macpher- 
son, eldest daughter of Mr Donald Macleod Bel- 
ches, accountant, Leith. 

— Richard Haifne, Esq. Royal Staff Corps, to 
Arabella Hamilton, youngest daughter of the late 
Col. Henderson, of Foswell Bank, Perthshire, 
and of Port Henderson, Jamaica. 

19. At Grey Craig, Fifeshire, James Craig, Esq. 
surgeon, Ratho, to Ann Mercer, daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr Duncan, minister of Ratho. 

22. At Edinburgh, Colonel J. Browne, Bombay 
Army, to Catherine, eldest daughter of William 
Child, Esq. of Glencorse. 

— At Springfield House, David Scales, Esq. 
Glasgow, to Miss Barbara Cleland of Springfield, 
Cadder, Lanarkshire. 

25. At Glasgow, Mr W. R. Macphun, booksel- 
Jer, to Elizabeth, third daughter of the late Mr 
George Miller, merchant, Glasgow. 

Lately,—At St George’s, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, Lord Viscount Ingestrie, to Lady Sarah Be- 
resford. 

— At Paris, Charles Louis Augustus D’Au- 
champ, Officer of the 7th Royal Swiss Guards, to 
Augusta Carr James, only daughter of George 
Janes, . late Major in the Scots Greys, and 
the Right Hon. Flaminia James, fifth daughter of 
James, seventeenth Earl of Errol. 


DEATHS. 


Jan. 1823. On board the East India Company's 
cruiser Elphinston, in the Persian Gulf, Mr Ro- 
bert Richard Maitland, youngest son of the late 
Robert Richard Maitland, Esq. 

Mar. 19. At Bombay, David Seton, Esq. col- 
lector of his Majesty’s customs, and late high 
sheriff, there, eldest son of the late Mr Christo- 
pher Seton, surgeon, Pittenweem. 

April 7. At sea, on board the Isabella Robert- 
son, on his passage to Penang for recovery of his 
health, Capt. P. Warren Grant, of the 54th Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, andRevenue Surveyor in Ava. 

9. At Bagwangolah, Bengal, Lieut. William 
Briggs, 20th Native Infantry, second son of the 
late David Briggs, Esq. of Strathairly, Fifeshire. 

May 1. At Sydney, New South Wales, after a 
severe illness, Mr Gilbert M‘Leod, formerly edi- 
tor of the Spirit of the Union newspaper in Glas- 
gow. 

6. At the Isle of France, John Cochran, Esq. 
surgeon, Royal Navy. 

12 At Skelburne, Nova Scotia, the Rev. 
Mathew Dripps, a native of Kilmarnock. 

23. At Keitah, in Bundileund, James Hector 
Mackenzie, surgeon of the 5d Regiment Light 
Cavalry, East India Company’s service. 

25. At Dinapore, Ensi George C. Kerr 
Hay, of the 15th Bengal Native Infantry, son of 
John Hay, Esq. B. M. Sunderland. 

26. At Dharwar, in the East Indies, Adam 
Maitland, Esq. of the Civil Service of the East 
India Company, fourth son of Adam Maitland, 
Esq. of Dundrennan, 

June 14, At Chittagong, Cant. J. G. Macbean, 
of the 52d Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry. 

July 2. At Madras, Dr Brown, of Brandam, 
Perthshire, Inspector of Hospitals, and Principal 
Medical Officer to his Majesty’s Forces in that 
Presidency. 

Aug. 1. At New York. Andrew Brown, Esq. 
formerly merchant in Leith. I[t is requested his 
relations and friends will accept of this notifica- 
tion of his death. 

2. At Sierra Leone, Lieut.-Col. Lumley, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of that settlement. 

16. At his residence, Dundas, Halton Coun- 
ty, Mr Edward Leslie, merchant. Mr L. was a 
native of Dundee, of which town he was for 
nearly forty years an eminent bookseller and pub- 
lisher. 

Sepf. 15, At Demerara, Dr Alexander Mac- 
kenae, 





Esq. writer, 
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23. At Chaffry Mills, Upper Canada, Mr John 
Shirreff, late of Leith. 

51. At Batavia, Mr John Robert Turing, in 
the 36th year of his age. 

Oct, 2. Died at Perth, Mrs Margaret Archibald, 
spouse of the Rev. Richard Black. 

19. At St Petersburg, Robert Glen, Esq. for 
a considerable time senior member of the British 
Factory in that city. 

“3 At Berwick, Mr Miller Ritchie, printer, 
aged 77. 

22. Accidentally drowned in the river Thames, 
below Gravesend, William Charles Alison, eldest 
son of the late Mr William Alison, of Dundee. 

— The celebrated General Mack.—Since the 
event of the surrender of Ulm to the French army 
commanded by Benaparte, he lived in the greatest 
privacy, on a pension from the Emperor of 
Austria. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Alicia Hopkins, wife 
of Mr. William Allan, Leopold Place, Edinburgh. 

27. In Finch Lane, Lendon, Mr James Glen- 
nie, sixth son of the late Dr Glennie, minister of 
Maryculter. 

28. At Pau, in France, Sarah Campbell, wife 
of Alxeander Scott Bromfield, Esq. 

— At Maybole, James Wilson, aged 92. He 
had 15 children, 45 grand-children, and three 
great grand-children, making in all 63. 

— At Piershill Barracks, Captain Alfred She- 
well, of the 5d Dragoon Guards, in the 26th year 
of his age, fourth son of Edward Shewell, Esq. of 
Bryanstone Square, London. 

— At Elgin, Mrs Jean Brander, relict of James 
Brander, Esq. of Pitgaveny, in the 82d year of 
her age. 

50, At Leith, Mr John Van Stavern. 

— At Warriston Crescent, Mr Robert Spalding. 

51. At his house, Castlehill, Mr John Yellow- 
lees, painter. 

— At Hastings, Robert Sutherland, Esq. late 
of the island of St Vincent, in the West Indies, 
and of Millmount in Ross-shire. 

Nov. 1. At No. 84, Laurieston, Mr Wm. Mir- 
tle, youngest son of the late Wm. Mirtle, Esq. 
Boon, Berwickshire. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Mitchell, mer- 
chant. 

— At Markinch, Jane Barclay, relict of James 
Mellis, Esq. of Newhall, Kincardineshire. 

2. At Portobello, Mrs Margaret L. Scott Nisbet, 
widow of John Scott Nisbet, Esq. of Craigintin- 
nie. 

— Mrs Orr, No. 13, Forth Strect. 

— At his house, India Street, Mr James East- 
mont. 

— At Burnhead, near Stow, Lieut. John Shir- 
reff, late of the 10th Regiment of Foot. 

3. At Edinburgh, John Granger, Esq. writer to 
the signet. 

— At Leich, Mrs Helen Duncan, wife of Mr 
Thomas Thomson, Glassworks there. 

— At the Manse of Beith, Mrs Harriet Craw- 
ford, wife of the Rev. James Muir, minister of 
that parish. 

— Of the malignant fever at Gibraltar, “Charles 
Steuart, Esq, 42d Royal Highlanders, second son 
of the late Charles Steuart, Esq. of Dalguise. _ 

4. At Dunbar, Mrs Katherine Henderson, wi- 
dow of the Rev. John Henderson, Dunbar. 

5. At Pinnacle-hill, near Kelso, Miss Jane Da- 
vidson, youngest daughter of the late John David- 
son, Esq. of Ravelrig. : 

— At Edinburgh, Agnes Ronaldson, in the 62d 
year of her age, spouse of Mr Richard Fraser. 

6. At Butterdean, Berwickshire, Mr James 
Smith Mack, of the Sheriff-clerk’s Office, Edin- 
burgh. 

a At Edinburgh, in the 78th year of her age, 
Mrs H. Forbes Scott, wife of Mr James Pillans, 
senior, printer, Edinburgh. ‘ 

8. James Wilberforce Marshall, infant son of 
the Rev. James Marshall. 

— At Gateshead, in the county of Durham, Mr 
Thomas Bewick, the celebrated wood engraver, 
in the 76th year of his age. For some time pre- 
vious his constitution, naturally strong, was visi- 
bly breaking up, and though he worked at his 
profession 1m his own house till within four or five 
days of his death, he seldom, during the last 12 
months, ventured out to attend his business at 
Neweastle. 
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9. At Portsoy, the Rev. Daniel Cruickshank, 
minister of that place, aged 90. 

— At his house in Hanover Square, London, at 
an advanced age, Dr Pearson, an eminent physi- 
cian and celebrated chemist. 

10. At No. 11, Archibald Place, Miss Ann Wa- 
terston. 

— At Portobello, Mrs Janet Jameson, relict of 
William Jameson, Esq. of Rosefield, Portobello. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mrs Murray, widow of Lord 
Henderland, and daughter of Sir Alexander Lind- 
say of Evelick. 

— At Corry, in the isle of Skye, Lauchlan Mac- 
kinnon, Esq. of Corry. 

— At Fyfe Place, Leith Walk, Mrs Manuel. * 

— At Edinburgh, on the 11th inst. Mr Andrew 
M‘Kean, writing-master of the High-School. Mr 
M‘Kean was in tolerable health, and taught in his 
class on the Friday preceding. He was for many 
years in the situation which he filled with so much 
credit to himself and advantage to his pupils. 

12, At London, Mrs Hamilton, relict of James 
Hamilton, Esq. Artillery Place, Finsbury Square. 

— At her son’s house, St Andrew Street, Mrs 
Morison, aged 75. 

— At Roxburgh Street, Mrs Catherine Beck, 
wife of Mr Robert Douglas, commission-agent. 

— At Salisbury Street, Mrs Elizabeth Liddell, 
daughter of the late Mr David Liddeil, merchant, 
Leith. 

— At Kirkcudbright, David MacCulloch, Esq. 
of Torhouskie. ; 

— At London, Mrs Hamilton, relict of the late 
James Hamilton, M. D. London. =: 

13. At Howard Place, Edinburgh, Mr William 
Houy, writer in Kelso. 

— At Auchtyfardle, Hugh Mosman, Esq. of 
Auchtyfardle, Convener of the County of Lanark. 

— At Elms Cottage, Kelso, Mrs Elizabeth Mary 
Dickson, relict of Vice-Admiral William Dickson 
of Sydenham. 

— At his house, St Vincent Street, Mr Robert 
Wilson, late baker in South Queensferry. _ 

14, At Cairnbank, Berwickshire, Miss Ainslie, 
only daughter of the late Robert Ainslie, Esq. of 
Darnchester. : ay 

— At Cranston, the Rev. Walter Fisher, minis- 
ter of that parish. ; ‘ ; 

— At Hermitage Hill, Leith, Miss Elizabeth 
Waddell. 

— At his house, No. 11, Waterloo Place, Mr 
Alexander M‘Intyre, Solicitor Supreme Courts. 

15. At Edinburgh, Mrs Susan Magdalene Ste- 
venton, of the Black Bull Hotel. é } 

— At Edinourgh, Mr Wm. Birrell, cabinet- 
maker in Edinburgh. 

— At Trees, W. W. Finlay, Esq. 

— At Mayfield, May Robertson M‘Donald, 
daughter of Cap ain George M‘Donald, 92d High- 
landers. 

— The Queen Dowager of Saxony, in the 77th 
year of her age. She was sister to the late King 
of Bavaria. i rar 

16. At Taaphall, Bonnington, in his 96th year, 
Mr James Grindlay. 

— At Dalsert House, Cecilia Dorothea, young- 
est daughter of Hugh Mosman, Esq. younger of 
Auchtyfardle. € 

— At Ramsay Lodge, Portobello, Miss F. 
Nicolson. 

— At Lauder, Miss Isabella Ford, daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr James Ford, minister of Lauder. 

17. At the Manse of Clunie, Perthshire, Mrs 
Euphemia Dawson Macritchie, wife of the Rev. 
W. Macritchie, minister of Clunie. 

— Mr John Kirk, brewer, Drumdryan. , 

— At Newton of Abbotshall, Mr Andrew Inglis, 
merchant, Kirkaldy. 

— At No. 8, Gayfield Square, John Bannerman 
Macleod, youngest son of the late Colonel Donald 
Macleod of St Kilda. 

— At London, Lieut.-Colonel John Duff, late 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 

18, At Auchtermuchty, Mr James Richardson, 
azed 87. 

°— At Gilmillscroft, Ayrshire, _James Gray 
Farquhar, E:q. of Gilmillscroft, Lieutenant-Col. 
of the Ayrshire Militia. 

19. Miss Margaret Neilson, daughter of the late 
James Neilson, Esq. of Mill Bank. 

— At Norton Place, Edinburgh, T. Mylne, 
Esq. late Major in the army. 
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20. At Glasgow, Arch. Lamont, of Robroyston, 


Sq. 

21. At No. 13, George Square, in the 77th year 
of her age, Mrs Susan Moncrieff, relict of the Rev. 
— Paul, one of the ministers of St Cuth- 

tt’s. 

22. At No. 3, North Charlotte Street, Miss Jes- 
sie Williams, daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
Williams. 

— At Heriothill, Beatrice, daughter of John 
Bruce, Esq. 

— At Rosebank, Mr Stewart Sceales. 

— At Keith, the Rev. Robert Urquhart, medi- 
cal practitioner there. 

— At Inverness, Mrs Macfarlane, relict of Bi- 
shop Macfarlane. 

— At her house, No. 2, Abereromby Place, 
Edinburgh, the Hon. Miss Susanna Hamilton. 

23. At Hastings, Miss Anne Grant, aged 17, 
sister to the late William Grant, Esq. of Congalton. 

24. At Flatfield House, Carse of Gowrie, Mr 
Peter Thomas Drummond Boyd, surgeon,R. N. 

— At Warriston Crescent, Melville Balfour, 
Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Haddington, Mr Richard Hay, writer. 

25. At Paris, mna Marie-Therese de Bour- 
bon, Princess of Peace, Countess of Chinchon, 
daughter of Don Louis of Spain, and sister to the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, Archbishop of Toledo. 

26. At St Andrews, Mrs Scott. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Daun, wife of 
Alexander Graham, Esq. and upon the Ist Dec. 
Elizabeth Mary Anne, their infant daughter. 

27. At Tregoles, near Truro, in Cornwall, aged 
76, Thomas Spry, Esq. 

— At London, Louisa, wife of the Rev. J. M. 
Turner, rector of Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

28. At the Manse of Lundie, the Rev. Thomas 
Raitt, minister of Dundie and Foulls, in the 85d 
year of his age, and 54 of his ministry. 

— Atsea, Mr Alex. Reddie, of the schooner 
Traveller of Limekilns, while on his passage from 
Cadiz to London. ‘ 

30. Here, Miss Henrietta Rymer, daughter o 
the late David Rymer, Esq. Borrowstouness. 

Dec. 1. At Parkerswell House, near Exeter, in 
the 8=th year of her age, Mrs Gifford, mother of 
the late Lord Gifford, Master of the Rolls. 

— At his house, No.27, George Square, Archi- 
bald Campbell, Esq. 

— At St Helier’s, Jersey, John Smyth Kinloch, 
second son of George Kinloch, Esq. of Kinloeh. 

— At Park Crescent, London, Thomson Bon- 
nar, Esq. of Elmstead and Camden Place, Kent. 

2. At Gunsgreen House, Berwickshire, Mrs 
Home, wife of the Rev. George Home, of Guns- 
green, aged 81. 

— Here, Charles Richard Menzies, youngest 
son of Captain William Menzies, No. 114, George 
Street. 

— At Cousland, Alexander, son of Mr Alexan- 
der Wilson, merchant, Dalkeith. 

3. At his seat, Scrivelsby Court, county of Lin- 
coln, in the 64th year of his age, the Rev. John 
Dymoke, the Hon. the King’s Champion, Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, Rector of Scrivelsby-cum- 
Dalderby, &c. 

4. At Posso, Peebles-shire, Sir James Nasmyth 
of Posso, Bart. 

— At Culross, Mrs Christian Geddes, relict of 
Lawrence Dalgleish, Esq. of Westgrange. 

— At Rankeillor Street, Edinburgh, Isobel 
Urquhart, wife of Mr William Buchan, of the 
Bank of Scotland. 

5. At Se. Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr 
William M‘Hutchen, agent for the European Life 
Insurance Company. 

— AtBarnton House, Miss Jane Watson, eldest 
daughter of the deceased James Watscn, Esq. of 
Saughton. 

— At No. 10, Moray Place, Francis Charles 
Jennings, on 

6. At London, Captain Sir William Hoste, 
Royal Navy, Bart. K.C.B, 

— At Pentonville, near London, William Stalk- 
er, of Inchney, Lanarkshire, the last of thirteen 
sons of the late John Stalker, Esq. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Findlay, relict 
of James M‘Farlane, Esq. of Bath. 

— At No. 10, Scotland Street, Janet Davidson, 
aged 17, second daughter of Mr David K. Whytt, 
bookseller. 
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7. AtKirkaldy, Alexander Eason Aytoun, eldest 
son of Mr James Aytoun. 

9. At Workington Hall, aged 72, J. C. Curwen, 
Esq. Member of Parliament for the county of 
Cumberland. 

— Mr William Hamilton, of the Rainbow Cof- 
fee-house, Edinburgh. 

10. At her house, North Frederick Street, Mrs 
Janet —— relict of George Bruce, 

. O lee. 

11. At No. 4, Buccleuch Place, James Romanes, 

second son of Mr Jas. Romanes, merchant, Edin- 


burgh. 
— At No. 18, Pilrig Street, Malcolm, third son 
of Alexander Wright, Esq. seed-merchant, Edin- 


burgh. \ 
— At his house, Newington, Francis Nalder, 


— At Mon e Srteet, M 
hter of the late Rev. James 
of Traquair, Peebles-shire. 

12. At Leith Walk Cottage, James Gregory, 
M.D. surgeon, Royal Navy, and late of the Naval 
Hospital, Port Royal, Jamaica. 

crs At Milbank, Nairnshire, Mrs Colonel Mac- 
kintosh, relict of Lieutenant-Colonel Mackintosh, 
97th Regiment of Foot. } 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Hay, wife of Alex. 


ry, youngest 
icol, minister 


, Esq. W. S. 
— At Edinburgh, John Thomson, Esq. of Burn- 


house. 
— At Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, George, 
yonet con of Pulteney Mein, Esq. Forge Lodge, 
fries-shire. 


14. At Hampton Court, Sir John Thomas, 
Bart. at the advanced age of 83. ; ; 
— At Hermitage Place, Leith, Miss Elizabeth 


addell. 

— The Rev. Robert Scott, minister of the 
United Associate Congregation, Burghead, Mo- 
rayshire. 

15. Mrs Frances M‘Ewen, wife of Mr Thomas 
Clark, riding-school, Edinburgh. 

16. At Cupar-Angus, Mr Jo! 


» Edinburgh, c 
— At Middlefield House, William M‘Kenzie, 


Esq. of e. 

17. At Miton House, John Johnstone Lee, 
fourth son of the Rev. Dr Lee. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Hall, wine merchant, 

18. At Kirkliston, Mr Alexander Robson, of 
Edinburgh, son of the late Rev. John Robson, 
Cupar Fife. 

19. At Aberdeen, Helen M‘Donald, wife of 
Capt. George M‘Donald, late of the 84th Kegi- 
ment. 


— At Duncan Street, Newington, Mary Wil- 
liam, youngest daughter of Mr Craufurd of the 


— At the Manse of Fyvie, the Rev. John Fal- 
eoner, thirty-five years minister of that parish. 

20. At Auchindinny House, Archibald Fletcher, 

. advocate, in the 88th year of his age; and, 

at Tadcaster, on the 15th, Elizabeth Mary Tay- 


Irvine, portrait- 
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lor, his grand-daughter, in the 14th year of her 


e. 
21. At Clifton, Lady Sawyer, the wife of Admi- 
ra] Sir Herbert Sawyer, K.C 


—-At Craigmaddie, Lieut.-General Thomas 
Peter of Craigmaddie, aged 71. 

22, At 85, Prince’s Street, Mrs Jane Gillespie, 
wife of James Donaldson, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Marion, eldest daughter of 
Patrick Borthwick, Esq. manager of the Na- 
tional Bank. 

26. At Springfield House, Lasswade, Mrs Cum- 
ing, relict of Thomas Cuming, Esq. banker in 
Edinburgh. 

— At No. 16, Royal Circus, Caroline, third 
daughter of William Renny, Esq. W. S. 

29. At London, Dr Wollaston, aged 68, having 
to the end of his life evinced all that calmness, 
self- “sion, devotedness to science, and love of 
his fellow-creatures, which was to be expected 
from his character throughout the whole of his 
career, 

Lately, Robert Walker Betson,formerly of Hon- 
duras, son of the late Capt. David Betson, 9th regi- 
ment of Foot, of wounds, which he received in 
the contending armies of Central America. 

— At Grand Cairo, aged 26, Mr James Web- 
ster, of the Inner Temple, fifth son of the late 
a? John Webster, of Inverarity, county of For- 

‘ar. 

— At Poros, of a fever, Brudenell James Bruce, 
Ensign in the 3d Regiment of Guards, second son 
of the late Hon. Charles Andrew Bruce, and of 
Charlotte Sophia Dashwood, and nephew to the 
Earl of Elgin. 

— In London, Major Charles Stewart of the 
Royal Marines. 

— Lieutenant-Colonel Strickland, of the Royal 
Marines. 

— At Green Park, Youghal, the residence of 
his son-in-law, Captain Henry Parker, R.N. the 
Right Hon. Francis, Earl of Huntingdon, &c. &c, 

— At Boxford, in Suffolk, Alexander Hogg, 

. purser in the Royal Navy. This officer was 
with the late Captain Cook, in his voyage of dis- 
covery, in the year 1777. 

— At his seat at Bellevue, in the county of 
Wicklow, aged 96, Peter La Touche, Esq. 

— At Malta, Edward Daizel, Esq. of his Ma- 
jesty’s civil service, there, 

— At Mount Terrace, Somersetshire, Mrs 
Dundas, relict of Rear-Admiral Dundas. 

— At Parham, in Sussex, the Right Hon. Lord 
ete ee 

— At No. 16, my Street, Jane, second 
daughter of the late Alexander Ritchie, Esq. of 
Bearhill. ; 

— At 2, Drummond Street, William Edward 
Thin, youngest son of the late Mr John Thin, 
architect, Edinburgh 

— At Greenock, about a fortnight 
Stewart, at the advanced age of 101. 
native of Glengarry. 


‘0, Janet 
she was a 
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